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“Coming Events Cast Their Shadow Before” 
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Quality First; then service. These are the two planks in our platform. 
On these two planks we hang our chances of continued future business. 


POPLAR 


Anything from 3 to 4 inches in thickness; 3 to 42 inches in width. 


Also Plain and Quartered, Red and White Oak—Red Shipping from Chatt t bothered b 
and Sap Gum, Tupelo Gum—White Ash. nan damaen. Sedsk-asetien. ‘oes eniniied 
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Write for Prices 
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99 


GUARANTEES QUALITY “ie WW. D.Young @& Co. 


* Beech, Birch and 0 Bay City, Mich. 


Weare members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s A inti 





We are members of the Maple Flooring Manutacturers’ Association 
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~oming Events Cast Their 
Shadow Before 


Turn haek to the front cover page, and take 
a look at the cartoon thereon. Note especially 
the excited messenger with his warning cry, 
““Get ready!’’? His message is one that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been consistently 
preaching to lumber retailers, in season and out 
of season. Now the time seems ripe especially 
to emphasize it, for there are many ‘‘straws’’ 
which indicate that the long expected building 
wave may be about to break. A speaker at 
the meeting of the Northern Indiana and 
Southern Michigan retailers at South Bend, 
Ind., this week, expressed his conviction in 
the following words: ‘‘The biggest building 
boom this country has ever seen is going to 
bust right in your face.’’ This emphatic 
statement but reflects a thought that is in 
many minds, 

From widely separated parts of the country 
there come reports of encouraging signs of an 
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early revival of residential and other build- 
ing. Perhaps none of these indications is more 
striking than the notable increase in building 
permits issued in Chicago during February 
for individual residences and apartments. 
For the former there were issued 181 permits, 
an increase of forty over the corresponding 
month of last year, while permits for apart- 
ment buildings showed an increase of over 300 
per cent, numbering forty-one during the 
month against twelve in February of last year. 
The present month is opening in a very en- 
couraging way, the first day of March hang- 
ing up a record of permits for twenty bunga- 
lows, the largest number authorized in a single 
day in six months. 

A careful perusal of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will reveal many other 
indications of an encouraging character. For 
instance, an item from Birmingham, Ala., tells 
of the greatest activity in the building line in 
many months, with several large structures 
and many residences scheduled for immediate 
construction., Houston, Tex., reports an ex- 
tensive building program actually under way, 
including the erection of many small cottages. 
Secretary W. B. Stayer of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania says 


that more requests for the association’s plan 
book have been received during the last six 
weeks than in the preceding six months, evi- 
dencing a greatly increased interest in home 
building. These and numerous other reports 
of similar tenor would seem to indicate that 
the injunction to the retailer to get ready for 
the coming revival of building activities is 
timely. 

Getting ready for a home building boom in- 
volves more than merely having on hand suf- 
ficient stocks of all items to take care of the 
expected demand. It involves being prepared 
and equipped efficiently to counsel and serve 
prospective home builders, and letting the 
people of your community know that you are 
ready. In other words, now is the time to ad- 
vertise in your local papers and thru other 
channels, not only urging people not to delay 
needed building, but telling them that you . 
are fully prepared to advise and serve them 
along the line of home planning. Thus you 
will not only be prepared for the home build- 
ing boom when it comes, but will help to usher 
it in. The thought of building is in every 
mind. The papers are full of it. Everybody 
is talking about it.. Retailers—strike while 
the iron is hot! 
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Eight States Organize 
In Forestry Work 


The two days of forestry conferences and 
addresses in Chicago, Feb. 23 and 24, resulted 
in an organization which as yet is only tempo- 
rary but out of which a permanent organization 
is expected to grow. Hight States are included 
in the group which will work to a common and 
definite purpose. The eight States are Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 

These States form a contiguous territory of 
about 450,000 square miles with a population 
of nearly 18,000,000. Physical features of the 
whole region are much alike, soil, climate, and 
natural resources, and for that reason questions 
relating to forests are similar. The policy that 
will suit Iowa on the’ extreme west will not 
differ greatly from that fitting Ohio on the east. 
Some local differences exist; some trees will do 
better in one part of the region than in another; 
varieties of soil are found; but the eight States 
form a single region thruout which one general 
forest policy can be successfully applied. 


It was in view of such similarity of climate 
and resources that the eight States were united 
to form one forestry region with similar prob- 
lems. It is a single splendid body of land, rich 
in resources, highly developed, with a promising 
future. 

The organization will be made permanent as 
soon as the States, each acting for itself, can 
pick the men who are able and willing to lay 
hands on the work and begin to plan for the 
future. It is assumed that delegates and offi- 
cials representing each one of the eight States 
will meet from time to time to discuss measures 
for the common good. Thus these States will 
codperate, yet each will have individual work 
to do within its own borders. 


Retailers’ Visit Lays Basis for 
Better Business 


Considerable space in this issue of the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN is devoted to news stories 
concerning the visit to the west Coast of a party 
of retailers from New York and Massachusetts, 
an event of great importance, the results of 
which will be cumulative and will continue to 
develop for years. These eastern dealers went to 
the. Pacific coast not for a pleasure junket, 
especially, but for the purpose of seeing for 
themselves the timber and the manufacturing 
operations, getting personally acquainted with 
the men who are making the lumber that more 
and more is going to find distribution thru 
eastern yards. The tour has been extremely 
beneficial. These dealers have made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression upon the manufac- 
turers and both now have a better idea of their 
several problems and have come closer together 
in codperative effort to solve these problems. 
In a personal letter to the editor of the Amrr- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN a man who has been closely 
connected with the west Coast industry for more 
than twenty years says: 

‘¢T want to tell you that this New York crowd 
is the finest delegation of eastern lumbermen 
that has ever visited the Coast, and everywhere 
the manufacturers and wholesalers who are 
entertaining them are loud in their praise of the 
class of the visitors. While being royally 
entertained everywhere, these visitors show 
marked interest in learning about the lumber 
industry out here and at each place endeavored 
to have a few hours’ conference with the mill- 
men about grades, standard sizes, terms of sale 
etc., something that has been unknown hereto- 
fore in the history of retail excursions to the 
Pacific coast.’’ 


With long hauls, adverse freight rates, un- 
familiarity with local customs and building 
practice, difference in trade terms etc. to over- 
come, west Coast lumbermen have not found it 
easy to get into the eastern'markets with their 
building lumber. Timbers and specialties from 
the west Coast have been going into these 
markets in steadily increasing volume and as 
the producers and the distributers come to know 
and understand each other and each other’s 
problems better the demand for west Coast 
lumber in the eastern building field will be 
enlarged. Visits such as the eastern retail- 
ers have just made to the scene of operations in 
the West are laying the foundation for a 
future business intercourse that will be mutually 
pleasant and profitable. 


Federal Trade Commission’s 
Stand on Price Guaranty 


A recent ruling or announcement by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission that manufacturers who 
guarantee wholesalers against price decline must 
do so at their own risk, so far as running coun- 
ter to the law is concerned, may not be of special 
concern to lumbermen, for the reason that the 
manufacturer of lumber is not in the habit of 
guaranteeing against fall in price. But the 
announcement must be of rather wide interest 
because it seems to imply that the commission 


shows little disposition to offer helpful advice - 


to business people, but deliberately permits 
them to take a serious chance at breaking a 
law. 


If it is unlawful to guarantee against price 
decline, tle commission might say so, and thus 
save the business man from falling into a pit. 
If it is not against the law to guarantee a price, 
that fact might be stated and thereby clear up 
a doubtful question. But, the Federal Trade 
Commission declines to say yes or no, and an- 
nounces that it will decide each case that comes 
up, and will rule that price regulation was law- 
ful or was not lawful as the case may be. 


If a man wants to guarantee that a price will 
not fall, let him do it, and after he has done it, 
the commission promises to find him guilty or 
not guilty; but it does not advise him one way 
or another in advance. That is, the commis- 
sion has determined that its function is to 
deal with actions after they are past, not to 
give advice concerning things that can be fore- 
seen but have not yet happened. 


When the commission was new and had not 
yet done a great deal, the hope was expressed 
that its duty would consist as much in giving 
advice how not to violate the law as to how 
violations should be punished. It was particu- 
larly hoped that in the matter of combinations 
for carrying on trade, the commission would 
see its way clear to help as well as to punish. 
That hope was not fully realized. The matter 
which is now under consideration, the guarantee- 
ing of prices, seems somewhat similar. If a 
word of advice could be offered in advance, cov- 
ering the broad question of the legality or non- 
legality of such price guaranty, it would help 
those who are expecting to do something along 
that line. But the commission says in sub- 
stance: Try it, and maybe you will violate 
the law and maybe not. The commission an- 
nounces its stand as follows, positively declining 
to offer any advice: 

‘*The Federal Trade Commission will consider 
each case of complaint of this character upon 
the facts shown in the specific case, applying 
the legal tests thereto. This action involves 
neither approval nor disapproval of the eco- 
nomic soundness of the arguments advanced 
before the commission for and against this prac- 
tice.’’ 


Lumbermen and Editors 
Should Be Co-workers 


In no other country comparable with the 
United States in size and population is so 
large a percentage of the people readers of 
newspapers; and as a consequence the news- 
paper is among the first institutions to be es- 
tablished in an American community. Most 
persons look upon the paper as a public util- 
ity; but they do not see the necessity of sup- 
porting it by means of subscriptions and ad- 
vertising. The editor is a public employee, 
but the public is under no obligation to pay 
his salary. Individually and collectively the 
people look to him for news of the community; 
and they feel that their whole duty is per- 
formed when they pay or promise to pay $1 
or $1.50 a year for the paper. The average 
rural weekly prints gratis every year matter 
that should be paid for to an amount in ex- 
cess of its receipts for subscriptions. The ed- 
itor, who is not prosperous, is sponged upon 
by persons, clubs and institutions that are 
prosperous and that could hardly be so with- 
out the publicity they receive gratis from the 
editor. 

The editor is a community builder; so is or 
should be the lumberman. Editor and lum- 
bermen are working to the same end; they 
should be partners. Too often they are not, 
and generally it is due to the lumberman’s 
neglect. But a change in this situation is 
coming about. Lumbermen and other mer- 
chants are beginning to appreciate printers’ 
ink, of which the local editor is the chief dis- 
penser in the community; and when these mer- 
chants have invested their money wisely with 
the editor both editor and merchants have 
prospered and the community has been bene- 
fited. 

Retail lumbermen of La Salle County, Illi- 
nois, working thru the La Salle County Lum- 
bermen’s Club, have set an example of this 
unifying of the efforts of merchants and ed- 
itors. Members of that club are carrying on 
a countywide lumber publicity campaign, 
using advertising space in fourteen local news- 
papers. Next week, as noted an another page, 
the club will hold its annual meeting, one ses- 
sion of which will be devoted to publicity. 
All these fourteen editors will be entertained 
at dinner, and all of them will be asked to 
talk. If these two groups of community build- 
ers do not come out of this conference with a 
better understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems and functions a great opportunity will 
have been missed. 

Without the kind of publicity that the local 
newspaper alone can give, the merchants of 
a community are handicapped in their efforts 
to serve their fellows. Every community 
needs such a medium of communication, and 
the business men should be the first to rec- 
ognize that fact in the substantial form of ad- 
vertising patronage in an amount and with 
a persistency that shall make the newspaper 
financially secure and the editor a self re- 
specting servant of the community. If the 
retail lumberman of any community will util- 
ize the newspaper’s facilities to the best pos- 
sible advantage he will not only extend and 
enlarge his business but he will give to it a 
prestige and good will that are greater assets 
than stock in the yard or money in the bank. 
It is to be hoped that all lumbermen soon will 
recognize this fact as the La Salle County 
lumbermen have recognized it. 


YELLOW poplar was formerly known as canoe 
wood because the country people hewed boats 
from large trunks and used them as ferry boats 
besides making long journeys in them. 
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What the “Forty Percent” Expect 
of the “Sixty Percent”’ 


Some time ago there appeared on the front 
cover page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an 
article captioned ‘‘ What Do the Sixty Percent 
Want?’’ based upon an address delivered by F. 
Roger Miller, of Macon, Ga., before a Cali- 
fornia audience, in the eourse of which he 
stated that roughly sixty percent of the popula- 
tion of this country are ‘‘renters, floaters and 
drifters.’’ The trend of the article was the im- 
portance of getting people to own their own 
homes, as a stimulus té thrift and industry 
and a bulwark against unrest. 

Recently a reader wrote the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN an interesting and thought provoking 
letter, based upon the above mentioned article, 
in the course of which he asks the pertinent 
question: ‘‘What do the forty percent expect 
of the sixty percent?’’ His letter, with brief 
comment thereon, follows: 


In a recent issue of your paper there ap- 
peared a very well written article, ‘‘ What do 
the sixty percent want?’’ which dealt with 
the more or less accurate statement that sixty 
percent of the population of the country 
were ‘‘renters’’ and therefore ‘‘floaters,’’ or 
as described at length, a more or less unset- 
tled or unreliable class of citizens, because 
their condition as renters left them unat- 
tached to the community, and free from cer- 
tain responsibilities as citizens, as compared 
with the home owning class. This was very 
good reading, and as the object was to en- 
courage home owning I agreed with the 
theory presented; but it is hard to make it 
fit into hard, every-day, practical facts. 

It goes without saying that the author of 
the article belonged to the ‘‘ forty percent,’’ 
which is made up of the people who are well 
to do, at least to the extent of owning their 
own homes, perhaps an automobile or two, 
and other real sources of contentment, no 
matter whether it is the result of a ‘‘ final 
will and testament’’ or of personal effort; 
which group exerts extensive influence over 
the destinies of the ‘‘sixty percent,’’ since 
some one or group of. them sells us our lots 
and building materials, or homes ready built, 
loans us our money at interest, or establishes 
the amount of rent we pay, directly or indi- 
rectly names our salaries and in other ways 
controls our most trivial affairs, all of which 
is as it should be. 


Now, with various groups of the ‘‘forty 
percent’’ taking the position that the fac- 
tories and other institutions are all shutting 
or slowing down in order to reduce wages 
and salaries, increase efficiency, and in every 
way aid business to become safe, sane, and 
consistent (a very worthy object, and one 
justifying almost any effort) ; another exten- 
Slve group continually trying to raise, or at 
least, hold up the prices of the common com- 
modities necessary for the ordinary living of 
rich and poor alike; and last, but not least, the 
property owners and realestate men in many 
places holding property values and rents to 
war time levels, and even advocating higher 
levels, in face of the fact that southern pine, 
a very large item in frame house construc- 
tion, is selling at prices that can only mean 
ultimate ruin for the producers; and hard- 
woods, a less item, selling at prices named 
by the buyers, and in very little demand at 
any price; all of which leads me to ask, what 
do the forty percent expect of the sixty per- 
cent? 

I might add that, I am not idle or likely to 
be, am not sore at the world, and am doing 
my best to aid in reconstruction, but for good 
and logical reasons I am one of the ‘sixty 
pereent’’ and as such represent a élass of 
many thousands. 


The abnormal conditions enumerated by this 
correspondent are, it is to be hoped, temporary. 
Some, indeed, have been modified since the let- 
ter was written. It would be useless to deny 
that while these unfavorable conditions con- 


tinue the acquiring of homes by the wage 
earner or other person of limited means is made 
more difficult, and in many cases impossible. 
Gradually, however, as the process of deflation 
and readjustment progresses, these obstacles to 
home owning will lessen and finally disappear. 

Coming directly to the correspondent’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What do the forty percent expect of the 
sixty percent?’’ it may be said, in a general 
way, that the attitude of the ‘‘forty percent’’ 
of home owners to the ‘‘sixty percent’’ of rent- 
ers—both of course being very loose classifica- 
tions—is similar to that of the small boy who 
has found a good swimming hole. He does not 
wish to enjoy it alone, but straightway beckons 
to his fellows, and calls: ‘‘Come on in, the 
water’s fine!’iz The ‘‘forty percent’’ know 
that home ownership is a good thing—good for 
them and good for the nation—so they say to 
the ‘‘sixty percent: ’’ ‘‘Come on in, it’s fine to 
own your home! ’’ 

Citizenship can not be rigidly graded or 
classified upon the basis of home ownership. 
It is freely granted that a renter may be, and 
often is, a better and more useful citizen than 
his neighbor just across the street who lives 
in a home of his own. Moreover, it is not an 
infallible test of a man’s financial standing, for 
many rich men live in rented quarters and many 
poor men own their homes. When all this has 
been admitted, the fact remains that the great 
majority of the substantial, thrifty, prosperous, 
patriotic people of the country either own their 
homes or cherish a well defined purpose to do 
so as soon as circumstances will permit. On the 
other hand, the majority of the shiftless, dis- 
contented, drifting and radical population do 
not own their homes, and have no especial desire 
to do so. Whether this cleavage is cause or 
effect may be argued. Suffice it to say on this 
point that many a shiftless, discontented 
worker has been transformed into a thrifty, in- 
dustrious citizen thru home ownership and the 
necessity for steadily working and saving to 
meet the payments thereon. 

There is no impassible barrier between the 
‘* forty percent’’ and the ‘‘ sixty pereent.’’ The 
renter of today is the home owner of tomorrow. 
Therefore, without cant or assumption of 
superiority, the ‘‘forty percent’’ can say to the 
‘*sixty percent:’’ ‘‘Come and join us, and let 
us help to make the good old U. S. A. a nation 
of home owning and home loving people.’’ 


Proper Use of “Market” and 
“Cost” in Tax Return 


Members of the lumber industry have been 
thrown into considerable confusion recertly by 
treasury department rulings in connection with 
inventories for income tax returns and by vari- 
ous interpretations of these rulings from differ- 
ent sources. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to be 
able to present to its readers in this issue a 
carefully prepared statement concerning inven- 
tories by L. C. Boyle, well known lumber at- 
torney, who in a painstaking way endeavors to 
clear up some of the misunderstandings and to 
make plain just what should be done by the 
lumbermen in making up their inventories. Mr. 
Boyle corrects an impression that is prevalent 
that where market is lower than cost the market 
price may be used even tho the person or firm 
making the report has made no appreciable 
number of sales at the market figures. In other 
words, unless the person making the return 
actually has made sales that would fix a market 
value, he must use cost figures, as he is not 
permitted to usé market figures based on sales 
by some other concern. A careful reading of 
his statement will be profitable to everyone. 
This statement will be found on pages 52 and 
52-A of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Supreme Court’s Action in Hard- 
wood Case Delays Decision 

The news that came from Washington last 
Monday as to the action of the United States 
Supreme Court in the hardwood case was dis- 
tinectly disappointing. For months the entire~ 
lumber industry has awaited with keen inter- 
est announcements from the court on each di- 
cision day, hoping that there would be no de- 
lay in getting this matter cleared up, so that 
not alone the hardwood manufacturers but 
members of industry generally would know 
what to expect from the Government and thus 
be able to determine their future policies and 
line of action. 

But the court has rendered no decision and 
business and industry are in a state of greater 
uncertainty than before the announcement 
of the court of last Monday. 

The case now goes back to the Supreme 
Court calendar for rearguing on a date yet 
to be fixed. If the arguments can be heard 
at an early date, a final decision may be ex- 
pected some time next fall. In the meantime 
the activities of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association are hampered and 
curtailed and there is general uncertainty as 
to what class of service business associations 
may render to their members with govern- 
mental approval. 

That the Government failed to make a com- 
plete case against the hardwood lumbermen 
is assured by the action of the Supreme Court 
in placing the case back on the docket for 
reargument, and those most familiar with the 
litigation feel quite hopeful of an ultimate 
decision favorable to the lumbermen involved. 


Why The Lumber Retailer 
Was Peeved 


Lumber retailers are pretty eventempered 


‘as a rule, but one of the fraternity recently 


admitted to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
he was genuinely ‘‘peeved’’ when a sales- 
man of heavy hardware in his office told him 
that he was selling his hardware only 10 per- 
cent below the peak prices. Perhaps thé 
fact that the lumber dealer had reduced his 
own prices 40 to 50 percent influenced his 
feelings to some extent. 

Relating the incident the lumber retailer 
said: ‘‘It seems to me that a few people, 
like the steel, hardware and plumbing manu- 
facturers, think that it is all right for every- 
body else in the building game to cut their 
prices and get building started so they can 
cop off the business at a big profit and show 
little or no loss on last year’s inventory.’’ 
The lumberman quoted has diagnosed the 
situation with aceuracy. Moreover, the list 
of building material interests that he men- 
tions as assuming the attitude of allowing 
George to do it—George in this instance rep- 
resenting lumber—is by no means complete. 

The lumber retailer further said: ‘‘It 
seems to me that it is absolutely necessary 
that practically everyone in the building line 
make a substantial cut right now. If that 
were done, of course including labor, build- 
ing would boom as never before.’’ Right 
again. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the lumberman referred to is showing 
his faith by his works. He ran a big adver- 
tisement in his local newspaper telling the 
public that he was selling lumber 40 to 50 
percent below the high point, and is going 
to follow it with other aggressive advertising 
until his trade is thoroly imbued with the 
fact that lumber is now at bedrock and so 
far as that material is concerned they can 
well afford to go ahead with their building 
plans. His example is an excellent one co 
follow. 
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GOOD PILING IN OHIO 

A member of our bureau recently came into 
possession of a lot of trees that will make excellent 
piling of good lengths. He is an old-timer and gets 
out excellent piling. If you receive an inquiry 
for such we wish you would let us know.—INQuIRY 
No. 157. 

[This material is in Ohio and the address of 
the association whose member owns it will be 
supplied on request. The kind of wood is not 
stated.—EbITor. ] © 


WHO WANTS IDAHO TIMBER? 

Do you know where we can sell 8,000 acres of 
timber, with mill, planer, logging equipment, in 
Idaho County, Idaho? It is 45 percent white pine, 
35 percent white fir, and 20 percent red fir.—In- 
Qquiry No. 155. 

[Judging from the region where this timber 
is found, it should be of good quality. The ad- 
dress of the concern offering it for sale will be 
furnished interested parties on request.—Ep1- 
TOR. | 


SAMPLES OF WOOD WANTED 

Where can I secure wood samples for my classes? 
—Ingquiry No. 153. 

[This refers to small blocks of different 
woods, showing end, edge, and side. They are 
useful in schools, not so much among forestry 
students as pupils in the public grades who 
want to learn how to identify woods by appear- 
ance alone. Many a bright pupil in the grades 
ean not identify by sight ten woods of the 
514 in the American: forests. It is not wholly 
the pupil’s fault. Often no pains have been 
taken to teach him woods, and too frequently 
he has not been trained in observation. Many 
a person who has gone far beyond the grades 
in both scholarship and age is little better 
equipped in real knowledge of woods. It is not 
necessary to depend much on books in learning 
common kinds. They can be identified in the 
way we identify human acquaintances—by ap- 
pearances, without much regard to details. The 
inquirer has been informed that the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, New York, 
has prepared a fine and reliable set of sample 
woods for classes in schools. The advantage of 
having such samples carefully identified and 
certified by competent authority should not be 
overlooked. Otherwise a pupil might think he 
is identifying one wood when it is really some- 
thing else. There is no danger of that when 


the samples are certified by competent authority. 


-—Epiror. | 


SALVAGING SUNKEN LOGS 

I am desirous of learning of some source of in- 
formation to which I might direct a detailed in- 
quiry on salvage rights etc. on logs. I have ip 
mind particularly the question of salvaging logs 
from certain streams and lakes in the State of 
Michigan. If you maintain such a department in 
your organization, I would be pleased to learn of it, 
so I might direct such a detailed inquiry to it. If 
you do not maintain one, I would appreciate any 
suggestions you might have to offer that would 
assist me in locating such a source of information. 
—Inqguiry No. 151. 

[So far as information concerning the law 
goes, the source of information for logs in 
Michigan rivers is the Supreme Court of that 
State. About ten years ago Judge Davis of 
that court handed down a decision to the effect 
that sunken logs remain the property of the 
owner whose property they were at the time they 
sunk, unless he disposes of them. Suits were 
in court and decisions were rendered before that 
time, but such seemed to relate more to other 
matters, such as trespass and log brands, than 
to the direct question of ownership. At any 
rate, the matter of ownership seems to have 
remained in doubt until the decision was ren- 
dered by Judge Davis. 

It appears that the man who salvages logs 
may make good his claim for renumeration, un- 
der certain circumstances. It was formerly held 
that sunken logs belonged to the owners of the 
land on the river bank, where the logs were 
found, and under certain conditions that might 


be the law, such as in the case of logs with no 
known owners. Marks on logs, by which prop- 
rietors branded them to show ownership, hold 
good as long as such marks can be identified; 
and logs in the bottom of a river or lake must 
remain a long time before cuts or brands dis- 
appear. A case in. England is known where 
a wooden plug in an oak log (a canoe) remained 
in the bottom of a river more than 2,000 years. 

This inquiry was sent from Michigan and the 
address will be forwarded to interested parties. 
It is probable that. the inquirer expects to be 
interested in machines and appliances for sal- 
vaging sunken logs.—EDIToRr. | 


CONTENTS OF THE BIG LOG 
In the issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Feb. 5, 1921, Inquiry No. 118, I saw your scale 
of a big tree, which made 13,926 feet, without the 
stump. Thinking it might be of interest, I enclose 
my scale, which, I think, you will find correct. I 
send drawings to show how the log may be sawed 
to produce 19,641 feet of inch lumber, exclusive of 
the stump. 


Looking at the log from 
the butt end (Fig. 1) you 
will see that it contains 
two wedges at right angles 
to each other, each 14 
inches thick and as wide as 
the log. Now, if I cut the 
wedges out of the log, I 
will have the log quartered, 
each quarter to contain the 
same amount of lumber, 
and when I slice one of the 
quarters into 144-inch cuts, 
necessary to make 1-inch 
lumber, allowing for kerf, 
the boards will be of the 
same width at both ends 
and cut without waste. 


Fig. 2 shows how the 
wedge may Le converted 
into 14-inch cuts, to allow 
for kerf, and make inch 
boards. One wedge makes 
929 feet and four wedges 
aggregate 3,716 feet. The 
3a 14-inch center makes 144 


38° |e feet. 
lea Drawing No. 3 shows the 
fe 


quarter, drawn to scale, 
and sliced in 14%4-inch cuts 
with the width of each 
board on the end. The ag- 
|_| gregate width of all the 
boards cut from the quar- 
Fig. 1—Large End ter jig 1,101 inches, the 
of Log 90 Inches, jength 43 feet, the board 
Small End 76 measure 3,945 feet. There 
Inches. Wedges are four quarters and their 
Taken Out of  ageregate feetage is 15,780 
Center by Cuts foot. 
i. with The four quarters, the 
four wedges and the center 
aggregate 19,641 feet. I sometimes make errors in 
my figures, but I am not far wrong. I wish some 
competent mathematician would go over my figures 
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of the stump. The first was figured according to 
a rule which is seldom used for logs so large and 
of shape so unusual. Mr. Treen’s is based on 
mathematics, and is, worked out by a combina 
tion of geometry and arithmetic; and Mr. Rodes 


Fig. 3—Small End of Quarter. Boards 43 Feet 
Long. Arabic Numerals Give Width of Boards 


worked the problem by actual diagrams which 
take account of the log’s form. The different 
methods, and the varying factors employed, ac- 
count for the different results.—EDITOR. ] 


THE CONTRACT STANDS 

Would you please advise us on the following? 
We sold a customer two cars roofers, shipment to 
have been made promptly. However, first car was 
not loaded before ninety days or more, and the 
second car a few days later. The customer did 
not cancel the order, and upon arrival of first car 
he refused to accept and unload unless there 
would be a reduction made in the price. Would 
state that this particular item did come off in 
price between the time that the order was taken 
and time shipment was made, altho, as stated 
above, customer did not cancel the order or write 
us in regard to it. Upon sending the customer 
the invoice for the first car he did not cancel the 
second ‘car, and we went ahead and shipped it, 
not knowing otherwise than that everything was 
satisfactory.—Inquiry No, 128. 

[The contract stands, and the only matter 
to be determined in the case is, what was the 
contract? The statement by the inquirer, as 
given above, is not wholly explicit on that point, 
particularly as to the time in which the lumber 
was to be shipped—'‘promptly,’’ with no spe- 
cific time named, is indefinite and might mean 
as long a time as custom and circumstances 
would sanction. The fall in price of lumber 
between the contract to buy and the actual date 
of shipment, has nothing to do with the validity 
of the contract, unless it was provided for in 
the contract itself, which in this instance pre- 
sumably was not done. Therefore, unless the 
contract was broken by failure to ship within 
the specified time, and the purchaser having 
failed to cancel the order (if he had that right), 
he must accept the shipment upon arrival, and 
he has no legal right to demand a readjustment 
of price before accept- 
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Fig. 2—Diagram Showing How to Reduce Wedge to Boards, Each 38 Inches 
Arabic Numerals Give Length of Boards 


Wide. 


and drawings and state the facts in the case.— 
TYREE RODES, Portland, Ore. 

[The above solution is the third published 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The first, fig- 
ured according to an old rule sometimes used by 
loggers, gave the total, including the stump, at 
16,006 feet; the second by E. W. Treen, Alma, 
Mich., gave 17,752 feet; and the third, by Tyree 
Rodes, Portland, Ore., gave 19,641 feet, exclusive 


ried out, and the con- 
tract consists of the 
order and the accept- 
ance. It is not claimed 
that there were verbal amendments, and if there 
were they would have little standing in court 
as opposed to the written contract.—EpiTor. ] 
BP BBP IIIS 

BuTTerNvuT has never stood so high as a 
cabinet wood as black walnut, but has had 
many small uses, one of the principal of which 
is interior finish for houses. It is much lighter 
in color than black walnut. 
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The General Business Situation 

The last fortnight has been marked by a con- 
tinued improvement in trade and industry. 
Middle West business, both wholesale and re- 
tail, has shown steady tho conservative gains, 
hetter prices for agricultural products now re- 
ceived by farmers being reflected in larger sales 
of textiles and related commodities. While buy- 
ing is still of small lots and generally hand to 
mouth, indicating the feeling on the part of 
the consumers that prices have not yet reached 
bottom, there has been some increase in trans- 
actions and a very marked improvement in tone, 
sufficient to give renewed confidence to manu- 
facturers. In New England particularly, shoe, 
cotton, textile, woolen and worsted mills are 
gradually responding to the renewed demand 
for their products. In these and in many other 
lines, reopenings and extension of working time 
are accompanied by wage reductions and elim- 
ination of bonus payments. These in turn are 
being offset by readjustments in the worker’s 
favor, especially in the way of decreasing un- 
employment in industrial centers, which read- 
justments also are exercising a stabilizing in- 
fluence on general business. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States declares that 
the sentiment for a spring revival is growing, 
but warns that no sudden leap forward should 
be expected. Farmers, it is pointed out, are 
less recalcitrant, and while grain shipments are 
only fair the movement of fruits and vegetables 
is heavy. While the improvement from week 
to week is slow, a comparison with the situation 
four months ago is very encouraging. Over that 
period the replenishment of stocks has pro- 
ceeded steadily, and price fluctuations during 
the last fortnight have covered a narrow. range, 
the tendency on the whole being downward, 
hut with constantly diminishing speed. 


In the Northern Pine Field 


Trade in northern pine is still quiet, altho it 
unquestionably has shown some improvement 
since January. Reports from the North state 
that building prospects there are improving and 
that an early revival in the retail trade is ap- 
parently assured. Northern pine stocks in the 
meanwhile are poor, and as the log input this 
winter has been below normal it is a question 
how far stocks of this wood will go toward meet- 
ing the year’s requirements. The pine manu- 
facturers in Minnesota have during the last 
week issued new lists which show a reduction 
‘t approximately $5 on common items, to meet 
similar euts recently made by manufacturers 
»f Idaho white pine. : 


Features of the Hemlock Market 


The hemlock market has shown little change 
during recent weeks. Wisconsin manufacturers 
‘ind a poor market in adjacent territory, chiefly 
tue to the severe competition from southern 
pine, which sells materially below the prices 
which northern manufacturers feel able to make. 
Hemlock prices today are close to those prevail- 
ing on Douglas fir, but manufacturers say that 
under present manufacturing conditions that is 
‘ock-bottom, and that it would be ruinous for 
them to attempt to get on a competitive basis 
with southern pine. Chicago territory continues 
to be unproductive of business, but some is 
being transacted in Wisconsin and the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, where southern pine is 
not such a factor; but the largest percentage of 
present trade continues to come from Penn- 
sylvania and western New York. Due to the 
lethargy of the market, production has been 
pron a for Mn months, and mill stocks 

uently are light. Logging so far this sea- 
son has been exceedingly unsatisfactory, the 
winter having been too mild to make anything 


like normal woods operation possible, and the 
input of logs has been very small. Many opera- 
tors, on account of the weakness of the lumber 
market, have in addition sold large quantities 
of their hemlock logs to the pulp and paper 
mills. One manufacturer has just sold 7,000,000 
feet of logs in this way, and several smaller 
sales have béen reported recently. All this, of 
course, will serve to limit the production of hem- 
lock lumber during the next cutting season. As 
is customary, the northern mills will cut the 
winter’s output of hardwood logs first before 
beginning sawing their hemlock logs, and those 
of the latter that are cut by May 1 will not be 
in shipping condition before about Aug. 1— 
which means, whatever market conditions may 
develop this spring or early summer, that the 
mills have no replenished stocks to draw from 
for some time. 
The Hardwood Situation 

Reports from hardwood producing centers in 
the South concur in the statement that there 
has been an upturn to the market during the 
last two weeks, altho as yet it can not be called 
anything but inactive. Interior trim and finish 
manufacturers are buying a little more freely 
and so are the furniture plants. Box plants ap- 
pear to be doing a fair business and are buying 
good quantities of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 common 
cottonwood and gum, as well as some other 
miscellaneous woods. Flooring manufacturers 
are taking fair quantities of low grade oak. 
Reports, especially from the Memphis territory, 
state that export business is gradually increas- 
ing. The American Overseas Forwarding Co. 
is now booking around 800,000 feet of lumber 
for export weekly. That, of course, falls far 
short of the volume that could be expected; still 
it is a noteworthy improvement over recent 
weeks. What larger trade has developed dur- 
ing the last couple of weeks has been almost 
entirely restricted to upper grades, common 
being weaker, if anything. There has been con- 
siderable price cutting on the lower grades re- 
cently which has brought them down to such a 
price level that manufacturers can not see how 
they can decline further, and expect an early 
recovery instead. 


The Southern Pine Situation 

Purchasing of southern pine has been slightly 
more active this week and altogether the mar- 
ket has a healthier tone. One interesting de- 
velopment is the increase in the volume of ex- 
port orders recently placed, and one of the most 
encouraging features of these orders is that 
destinations are widely scattered. Another 
factor which must be taken into consideratien 
is that southern pine is finding a brisk market, 
comparatively speaking, in the territory in 
which it is manufactured, where building activ- 
ity is steadily increasing. In view of the fact 
that production is very materially curtailed, the 
increase in the local consumption, especially as 
it ealls for the grades and sizes normally used 
in home building, is sure to have more than 
a passing influence on the market. As illus- 
trating the volume of local business one large 
southern pine manufacturer, located in a city 
of approximately thirteen thousand inhabitants, 
sold 400,000 feet locally during February. In 
the East and middle West building demand is 
picking up and very considerable quantities of 
lumber are beginning to move from retail yards 
to jobs. The price situation has remained prac- 
tically unchanged. It is significant, however, 
that manufacturers will not book future busi- 
ness at present prices, and this is one reason 
why the volume of orders placed remains com- 
paratively small. For the week ending Feb. 
25 a group of 130 mills reported: 
Shipments Production 
61,057,350’ 59,253,005’ 


Orders 
61,556,220" 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


While orders for North Carolina pine during 
the last ten days have shown a slight decline, 
inquiries are growing in number and are in- 
terpreted by manufacturers as indicating the 
beginning of a very fair volume of business. 
The tone generally is better and the manu- 
facturers evidently are in a stronger position 
today than they have been for some time. Still 
there are several adverse factors, there not only 
being continued severe competition by the south- 
western mills, but a good many of the smaller 
North Carolina pine mills which evidently are 
badly in need of money persist in their efforts 
to foree the market by offering stock at lower 
and lower prices. However, what is needed to 
overcome to a large extent these adverse factors 
is the development of a larger volume of busi- 
ness, and as this is in prospect, the feeling in 
the North Carolina pine trade generally is much 
improved. During the week ended Feb. 19, 
forty-seven representative North Carolina pine 
mills reported as follows: 
Shipments Production 
4,048,819’ 4,837,699 


Orders 
3,383,333’ 


Pointers on Western Pines 


On the whole the market for western pines 
remains quiet. Production, as is natural for 
this season, is very light. More significant is 
the fact that the plans being made for the open- 
ing of the spring sawing season are not being 
hastened, and from indications the 1921 cut 
will be materially below that of 1920. Prices 
are somewhat more irregular and some manu- 
facturers, particularly in the Inland Empire, 
are in the mood to give concessions to move 
stock promptly. The demand is fairly good for 
the upper grades, but the lower grades of west- 
ern pines and also of fir and larch dimension 
are not moving briskly. For the week ended 
Feb. 19 a group of thirty-eight Inland Empire 
mills reported: 


Shipments Production Orders 
10,548,000’ 4,853,000’ 10,250,000’ 
For the week ended Feb. 19 a group of eight 
California and southern Oregon mills reported: 
Shipments Production Orders 
2,649,000’ 2,591,000’ 1,666,000’ 
For the week ended Feb. 19, a group of nine 
redwood mills reported: 
Shipments Production 
1,466,000’ 4,317,000’ 


Douglas Fir Situation 

Altho Douglas fir manufacturers express 
themselves as being by no means satisfied with 
the reduction in freight rates to middle western 
territory, there can be no doubt that when the 
reductions are put in effect they will help the 
fir producers to some extent. A significant de- 
velopment is the increase in the volume of fir 
shipments by water to the Atlantic coast, and 
the fact that at least one of these shipments will 
be unloaded at Philadelphia and then shipped 
back by rail as far west as Ohio points. The 
Ohio buyers thus will be able to obtain their 
lumber at a considerable saving over what it 
would cost them if delivered by rail directly 
from the Pacific coast. In the middle West, as 
well as in the East. there is evidenced an in- 
crease in the volume of building, particularly 
of home building. More and more lumber is 
leaving retail yards and stocks are unquestion- 
ably much more broken than is usual at this sea- 
son. Buying of fir continues to be restricted 
and prices are not stable, tho each week sees 
less spread than the preceding week. For the 
week ended Feb. 19, mills affiliated with the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association reported: 
Shipments Production Orders 
39,423,688’ 46,518,380’ 47,255,120’ 


Orders 
1,540,600’ 
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BUILDING INTERESTS HOLD CONFERENCE 


Pursuant to a telegraphic call issued over the 
signature of Ernest T. Trigg, president Nation- 
al Federation of Construction Industries, Phila- 
delphia, for a national conference to consider 
ways and means for stimulating construction, 
there assembled at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
on Wednesday and Thursday of this week, two 
hundred fifty or more representatives of inter- 
ests related to building. Those to whom the 
call was sent included manufacturers and dis- 
tributers of building materials, architects, en- 
gineers, realtors, representatives of chambers 
of commerce and other interested in the res- 
toration of building activity. 

The Chicago meeting was an outgrowth of a 
similar conference held in Philadelphia on Feb. 
17 and 18, at which resolutions were passed pro- 
viding for the calling of a national conference, 
and also a recommendation that sectional con- 
ferences be held at various centers thruout the 
country. 

President Trigg of the National Federation 
presided at the Chicago conference, which 
opened at 10:30 a. m. Wednesday. In his 
opening address he outlined the circumstances 
leading up to the call and some of the things 
which it was hoped might be achieved. He first 
read a telegram which had been received from 
President-elect Harding as follows: ‘‘I am 
very much in sympathy with your plans to re- 
vive construction activities, and will be happy 


to do my part to bring about Govern- 
ment codperation.’’ 

President Trigg expressed the hope that simi- 
lar conferences would be arranged for other 
cities of the country, and said that the public 
‘‘is waiting for the construction industry to 
take some action that -will restore confidence 
and make it possible for building to go for- 
ward.” He proceeded as follows in part: 


The prices of building materials on an average 
are on a considerably higher level than other com- 
modities. It may be there is some reason for this. 
If so, the material interests should convince the 
public of that fact. It would seem, however, that 
the building material interests might well consider 
the advisability of reducing prices of their com- 
modities to what might be termed the irreducible 
minimum, even doing without any profit for a 
time, if such action should seem necessary to revive 
building. The construction industries can do no 
greater service than by cutting the costs of con- 
struction down to the lowest. possible point—down 
to where it hurts—then if prices are still neces- 
sarily higher than the public deems they should 
be, make it your business to justify your prices 
to the public, just as you would to a customer in 
your office who might raise the question of the 
fairness of your price. Tell the public of the ele- 
ments entering into your products that have in- 
creased in cost, such as labor, freight, taxes ete. 
But do not use costs based on 10 percent of normal 
output, but base them on normal production. In 
other words, assume that we are going to do busi- 
ness in a volume that will justify making prices 
based on normal production. 


Labor Costs Must Be Reduced 

As to labor, I do not think we can do much with 
this question at a national conference. It can be 
better taken up in local meetings. At the same 
time, in a general way, I feel that labor must re- 
duce its costs. Employers, however, must realize 
that there is a point below which labor should not 
be asked to go. We believe that point is where 
labor receives not only a living wage but a wage 
that is sufficient to permit the proper education of 
the children and enable the wage earner to provide 
some of the comforts and conveniences of the pres- 
ent time. Not only this, but he should be able 
systematically to save something. In this connec- 
tion I believe that employers should suggest to 
their employees ways and means for systematic 
saving and assist them in every way to practice 
saving. Employers have not been entirely free 
from blame in the matter of relations with their 
employees. We talk of industrial relations, but 
I prefer to call them human relations. The neg- 
lect of employers to take the leadership has re- 
sulted in the coming in of a third party to lead 
them, and this leadership has not always been 
either wise or beneficial to the employees. There- 
fore, I would suggest to employers that they bring 
into their relationships all the elements that have 
been missing. 


Radical Attitude of A. F. of L, Condemned 


Mr. Trigg strongly condemned the attitude 
taken by the American-Federation of Labor at 
its conference recently held in Washington, 
D. C., in regard to defying and resisting 
court injunctions. He said that this reflected 
an apparent trend on the part of labor leaders 
that had been manifested on other occasions. 
**T hope,’’ said Mr. Trigg, ‘‘that leaders of 


organized labor may see their error in thus at- 
tacking the fundamentals of our laws.’’ 

In closing, Mr. Trigg said that the construc- 
tion industries were faced by a great oppor- 
tunity and a great responsibility. ‘‘If we must 
get along for a time without any profits in 
order that building may go forward,’’ said he, 
‘fhad we not better take that loss, looking ahead 
to the time when conditions with renewed and 
healthy activity will prove the wisdom of that 
action??? 


Other Phases of Problem Discussed 


Harry A. Wheeler, vice president-Union Trust 
Co., of Chicago, then discussed the financial 
aspects of the problem. Mr. Wheeler said that 
if the Federal Reserve banks would lower their 
rediscount rate the commercial banks would im- 
mediately lower their rates to borrowers, there- 
by removing one of the chief obstacles to build- 
ing. Mr. Wheeler said further: 


If it may be expected that labor, materials, 
transportation and money will not recede further, 
then this is the time to begin to build, and to 
convince the public that such is the case. If, on 
the other hand ,we are to expect that these com- 
modities will be cheaper, every effort should now 
be made to arrive as soon as possible at that stage 
of price reduction, in other words, the irreducible 
— at which construction may actively .go 
orward. 


C. H. Markham, president Illinois Central 
Railroad, spoke on transportation as related to 
the construction industry. Other speakers on 
Wednesday were George W. Read, vice presi- 
dent Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, who discussed 
the fuel situation, and Daniel Crawford, jr., a 
Philadelphia builder, who presented some analy- 
ses of present construction costs in his city as 
compared with those of preceding years. 

On Thursday the conference listened to a 
paper prepared by A. J. County, vice president 
Pennsylvania Railroad, in which he said, in 
part: 

The national building construction congress 
must recognize : 

That inflation exists in price of materials and 
supplies, in wages and in profits. 

That notwithstanding a shortage of housing and 
the postponement of much construction work be- 
cause of war conditions, the public has stopped 
buying and building and insists upon a reduction 
of prices and costs of all kinds. 

That, therefore, the construction and building 
industry has been brought practically to a stand- 
still, and that unemployment is increasing. 

That the problem of business resumption is not 
going to be helped by conditions abroad; and that 
labor and capital must get together in the con- 
struction and building industries to adjust their 


prices, wages and profits in order to induce the 
public to enter the market. 

ilroads have made a serious deflation in their 
outlays and costs, and we are looking to the other 
trades and industries to help in making a basis 
on which business can resume. 

High costs and profits must be deflated to meet 
present conditions. Industries can get close to 
their customers with prices for raw materials and 
finished work that will influence them to enter 
the market. a ‘ 

The afternoon session was devoted to an in- 
formal discussion of the situation, participated 
in by a number of the delegates, after which 
the conference adjourned. 


ADVERTISING PROGRAM PREPARED 


Tentative plans have been made by the ad- 
vertising committee for the campaign of nation- 
al advertising to be financed by the various 
regional operators and conducted under the 
auspices of the National Lumber Manufacturers” 
Association. Early this week representatives 
of the regional associations, constituting the 
general conimittee appointed in response to the 
resolution adopted by the lumber mass meeting 
some time ago, met in Chicago and went over 
the subject in a general way. The larger com- 
mittee then appointed the following subcom- 
mittee and assigned to it the duty of preparing 
a definite program that shall be aeceptable to 
the various associations: 

D. O. Anderson, Marion, S. C., Anderson Lumber 
Corporation, chairman ; 0. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis., 
secretary Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association; J. E. Rhodes, secretary- 
manager Southern Pine Association; R. B, Allen, 
Seattle, Wash., secretary West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association; George Watson, New Orleans, La., 
secretary Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; and R. E. Saberson, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Details of the advertising program have not 
been made public, but it is expected that it will 
include the use of space in cosmopolitan news- 
papers and other publications of large general 
circulation. The original resolution recommend- 
ed a contribution from each operator in the 
various producing regions amounting to 2 cents 
on each thousand feet produced in 1920. Spe- 
cific pledges have not in all eases been made; 
but the plan of national campaign has the 
hearty approval of leaders in all sections, so 
that ample support is assured when the actual 
advertising is ready to be placed. The George 
L. Dyer (Ine.) advertising agency, of New 
York City, will handle the publicity, under the 
general direction of the subcommittee. 








Northwest Iowa Retail Annual 


Stoux City, Iowa, March 3.—The 300 mem- 
bers. of the Northwest Iowa Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation in convention here today adopted a 
resolution setting forth vigorous opposition to 
the bill before the ways and means committee 
of the House of Representatives in Washington 
proposing to levy a duty on lumber manufac- 
tured in Canada and shipped into the United 
States. The resolution sets forth that such a bill 
would restrict the purchasers’ buying market, 
would cause American forests to be drawn upon 
more heavily and that Canada would be led to 
retaliate to the detriment of manufacturers in 
the United States. The resolution also ven- 
tures that ‘‘during lean markets in the United 
States Canadian imports of lumber are no 
serious competitive factor’’ and that when the 
demand exceeds the supply in the United States 
the consuming public should have the benefit 
of Canada’s production. 

The association elected the following officers: 

President—L. R. French, Hawarden 


en. 
Vice president—Chas. O. Schmidt, Humboldt. 
Secretary-treasurer—Robert L. Williams, Fort 


odge. 

Directors—H. Loonan, Sioux City ; L. B. Garlock, 
Plover; R. Conner, Des Moines; . V._ Keck, 
Washta; Frank Finkbine, Des Moines; W. A. 
Carlson, Fort Dodge; Martin Ausland, Emmets- 
burg; W. I. Weart, Cherokee; E. L. Wallace, Gil- 
more City; Henry Miller, Britt. 

Adolph Pfund, of Minneapolis, Minn., sec- 
retary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, in an address urged the association 
and all. other business organizations of the 


State to take steps to compass the defeat of 
a bill now before the Iowa senate providing 
for a franchise tax upon all corporations. The 
bill, he said, is discriminatory against organ- 
ized business institutions of the State. _ 

Another bill now before the State legisla- 
ture designed specially to favor coéperative 
interests, which would allow a certain cen- 
tralization of authority in the fixing of prices 
and in regulating trade, was classed by Mr. 
Pfund as unfair to other merchants in that the 
latter are restrained by the antitrust law 
from acting in the manner proposed by the 
bill. 

The service now being provided by his as- 
sociation for lumber dealers thruout the North- 
west was explained by Mr. Pfund, who special- 
ly stressed the fact that legal, architectural, 
traffic, credit and collection services of the 
organization are performed for members with- 
out any additional charge. ’ 

R. T. Gheen, of Chicago, field representative 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, delivered an address in which he ad- 
voeated the building of more real homes and 
fewer houses. Mr. Gheen differentiated be- 
tween houses and homes by saying that houses 
are built for speculation and homes are con- 
structed as places of residence. 

Harrison Hatton, of St. Paul, who will suc- 
ceed Mr. Pfund as secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association on May 1, 
gutlined his plans. 
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HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN SEE VICTORY 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 1.—‘‘ You may quote 
me as saying that the request of the United 
States Supreme Court for reargument on the 
appeal of the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association from the decision of the late 
Judge John E. McCall, of the Federal court 
for the western district of Tennessee, in the 
Open Competition Plan case of this organiza- 
tion, is the next most favorable development to 
an actual decision of this body in favor of the 
defendants and is practically an assurance that 
a favorable decision will be handed down,’’ 
said James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co. 
(Ine.), and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the association, today. 

Mr.\Stark and other members of the associa- 
tion take the view that the attorneys for the 
Government failed to substantiate their charges 
of conspiracy in the case against the defendants 
and that the case is being redpened, from an 
argument standpoint, in order that all members 
of this tribunal may have the opportunity of 
clarifying their own minds on this point by hav- 
ing the attorneys for the Government and for 
the defense go over the conspiracy features of 
the case. 


No definite word has been received from L. C. 
Boyle, leading counsel for the association, up 
to this afternoon, but it is expected that a date 
will be set soon and that he will announce this 
as soon as it has been fixed. 





CONFER ON CYCLONE TIMBER 


TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 26.—A fire patrol of 
the Olympic Peninsula is an urgent necessity 
during the coming summer, according to a state- 
ment made by George S. Long, secretary of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., at a conference held 
at Olympia Feb. 21 which was attended by 
lumbermen from all parts of the Northwest and 
by Gov. Louis K. Hart and other State officials. 

The lumbermen were agreed that the hazard 
from logging operations that. would result from 
any attempt to salvage the fallen timber would 
more than offset any value the lumber would 
have if saved. 

As a result of the meeting, upon motion of 
Mark Reed, of Shelton, and seconded by J. J. 
Donovan, of Bellingham, the lumbermen recom- 
mended that the legislature accept the report of 
Clark V. Savidge, State land commissioner, 
who has gone over the devastated section and 














© International. er 
The above illustration shows a section of the famous petrified forest in the Arizona National Park. 
As may be seen trees of good size were petrified and the ground is rather freely strewn with stumps 


and sections broken from the trunks. 











In some places good sized stumps are still standing upright 





It is recognized by all members of the asso- 
ciation, the majority of whom are identified 
with the Open Competition Plan which is under 
the fire of the Department of Justice, that there 
is nothing tangible in the news emanating from 
Washington on which to base definite views or 
conclusions and that all opinions and ideas they 
may have are more or less of a speculative nature. 
At the same time, it is perfectly clear that all 
of the defendants are feeling much more cheer- 
ful in the light of the proposed hearing of argu- 
ments on the appeal. 


There has been considerable discussion of the 
date that will be set for rehearing of arguments. 
It appears to be quite generally conceded that 
nothing can be attempted before about April 1, 
and, altho there is much encouragement over the 
announcement emanating from the Supreme 
Court, regret is generally expressed that there 
must be further delay before the issues in this 
case are finally decided and before there may be 
a resumption of activities which have been un- 
der the ban ever since Judge McCall almost a 
year ago handed down his sweeping injunction 
against the lumbermen. 


It is generally felt among members of the 
trade here that the Supreme Court will not 
hold the Plan itself unlawful or in restraint of 
trade. This view has obtained practically from 
the time the appeal was earried to the highest 
tribunal in this country and it is perhaps not 
overstating the case to say that belief in final 
triumph of the Plan is stronger today than it 
has ever been. 


submitted a plan the main points of which are 
as follows: 

That someone be vested with absolute power of 
supervision over the territory west of Lake Cres- 
cent and north of Lake Quinault to protect the 
district from fire. That this person be given a 
generous appropriation and be empowered use as 
he sees best. 

The conference was called by Gov. Hart. 
Alex Polson, of Aberdeen, acted as chairman 
with Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, as secretary. 
Mr. Savidge read his report with the statement 
that there are two hundred square miles of tim- 
ber in the storm area. Of this timber more than 
26 percent has been uprooted. 


SUED—DID NOT EVEN GET REPORTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 2.—‘‘ The suit filed by 
the United States Government against the 
Southern Pine Association and other defend- 
ants, including ourselves, certainly was a 
surprise to us,’’ said T, C. Whitmarsh, general 
manager W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. ‘‘We 
can not for the life of us see why we should be 
included in a suit of this character. This 
company is not a member of the Southern 
Pine Association, it has never received any of 
its production or sales reports, if any were 
issued, nor have we been at any time in a 
combination with anyone to curtail production 
or in any way to fix prices for southern pine. 
We know absolutely nothing as to the charges 
made in the Government petition, which we 
have read in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,’’ 





SELLS 172,000 ACRES MICHIGAN LANDS 


Tron MountalIn, Micu., Feb. 28.—The nego- 
tiations which have been pending for some time’ 
between the trustees of the Ayer Estaté of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and G. von Platen, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for the purchase of the Military Wagon 
Road tract of timber lands in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, have just been completed and 
Mr. von Platen has acquired the entire tract. 

The following concerns subsequently pur- 
chased large parts of this tract: Wisconsin- 
Michigan Lumber Co., Eagle River, Wis.; Saw- 
yer-Goodman Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis.; 
Marathon Paper Mills Co., Rothschild, Wis.; 
J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich.; 
East Jordan Lumber Co., East Jordan, Mich.; 
Weidman & Son Co., Trout Creek, Mich.; John 
Malila, Wainola, Mich.; and von Platen-Fox 
Co., Iron Mountain, Mich. 

This transaction covers 172,000 acres in 
Houghton, Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon and 
Keweenaw counties, and makes available a 
large area of timber to millmen and excellent 
lands to actual settlers. 





SHED PROVIDES 75,000 FEET OF SPACE 


New York, March 1.—A big shed providing 
75,000 feet of sheltering space is the chief fea- 
ture of the new lumber yard recently opened in 
Brooklyn by Joseph H. Benzing & Co. The 
yard is located at Williams Place, between East 
New York Avenue and Fulton Street, and is 
equipped with every convenience for speedy and 
efficient handling of lumber. The company also 
has added a new 3-ton truck to its motor fleet. 

The company was established in 1910 by 
Joseph H. Benzing with a small yard in Junius 
Street. This enclosure has been enlarged until 
it is one of the largest of its kind in Brooklyn, 
altho offices of the firm will be moved to a new 
structure at the Williams Place yard because of 
its more convenient location. C. Contoupoulo 
is treasurer of the firm, which is in the whole- 
sale and retail business. 

Mr. Benzing explained that the improve- 
ments were made in e tation of improved 
business with the advent of spring and to sup- 
ply outlying trade sections, from which. de- 
mands on the company are growing steadily. 





DECIDES SCHOOL LAND TIMBER SUIT 


HarttiesBurG, Miss., Feb. 28.—A copy of the 
opinion of the supreme court rendered last Mon- 
day in the case of the revenue agent vs. H. Wes- 
ton Lumber Co., of Logtown, Miss, by F. C. 
Hathorne, of Hattiesburg, attorney for the 
revenue agent, shows this suit to be of great 
importance. 

The case tried is a test suit involving the 
right of the Weston company to cut timber on 
four hundred acres of sixteenth section ‘‘lieu 
lands’’ in Hancock- County belonging to the 
school children in certain townships located 
in Jasper and Coahoma counties. There are 
about forty companion suits, brought by the 
revenue agent in behalf of the school children 
of about forty counties in the old Choctaw 
Purchase, involving about fourteen thousand 
acres of these ‘‘lieu lands’’ in Hancock County 
belonging to these school children, and the de- 
cision of the supreme court in the test case 
determines the same issues involved in these 
companion suits. 

Mr. Hathorne, the attorney for the revenue 
agent, states that the opinion holds the Weston 
company has no right to cut any timber on these 
lands, irrespective of whether the same was 
‘<merchantable’’ when cut, after June 28, 1908, 
when a final decree was entered in a former 
suit by the revenue agent in the chancery court 
of Hancock County against the H. Weston Lum- 
ber Co. for $50,000 for timber cut on these 
and other ‘‘lieu lands’’ prior to that date. 





Any woop will sink if completely water 
soaked. Some woods absorb..water much more 
slowly than others, and some, like white pine, 
will remain afloat at least a year under ordinary 
conditions. 
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Inventories of Lumber Manufacturers 





Much confusion has developed due to certain 
changes that have been made from time to time 
in the Treasury Department regulations covering 
the subject of inventories. The confused situa- 
tion has been accentuated by the publicity given 
various opinions of lawyers, accountants and al- 
leged expressions of department officials. By way 
of reply to the many inquiries received from tax- 
payers, the following statement has been pre- 
pared which may tend somewhat to clarify the 
situation. One thing is certain. The department 
is not going to be unfair in its criticisms of in- 
ventory returns where the taxpayer in good faith 
makes his return on such basis as in his judgment 
truly reflects his income. At the same time, of 
course, it is assumed that the taxpayer will try 
as best he can to follow the regulations of the 
department and disclose fully the methods em- 
ployed in arriving at inventory values. 

To start at the very bottom of the subject, 
Section 203 of the 1918 Act provides as follows: 


“That whenever in the opinion of the com- 
missioner the use of inventories is necessary in 
order clearly to determine the income of any 
taxpayer, inventories shall be taken by suc 
taxpayer upon such basis as the commissioner, 
with the approval of the secretary, may pre- 
scribe as conforming as a as may be to 
the best accounting practice in the trade or 
business and as most clearly reflecting the in- 
come.” 

Under authority of the above section of the 
Act, various regulations have been promulgated. 
I shall attempt to set out as briefly as possible 
the substance of such regulations and outline the 
duties as well as the rights of the taxpayer there- 
under. In this discussion it should be borne in 
mind I am dealing solely with the question of in- 
ventories, as applied to lumber manufacturers. 


Basis of Inventory 
Article 1582 of Regulations 45 provides: 


“Valuation of Inventories. Inventories must 
be valued at (a) cost or (b) cost or market as 
defined in Article 1584 as amended, whichever 





[By L. C. Boyle] 








Method (A) Cost 


Article 1583 of Regulations 45 defines cost 
generally. However, the department, due to the 
peculiar nature of lumber manufacturers’ in- 
ventory, devotes a special article to it which reads 
as follows: 


“Article 1587. 
facturers. 


1. Because of the impracticability of determinin 
accurately the cost properly assignable to eac 
species, grade, and dimension of lumber making 
up the product of the mill, lumber manufac- 
turers may use as a basis for pricing inventories 
the average cost to the manufacturer of pro- 
ducing the inventoried products during the tax- 
pee year for which the return of net income is 
made. 

If the quantity of lumber on hand at the time 
of inventory is greater than the total quantity 
of lumber produced during the current taxable 
year, it is evident that the excess shall be 
valued at the average cost of production for 
the preceding taxable year. 

3. A taxpayer who regularly allocates in his books 
of account such average cost to the different 
kinds and grades of lumber in proportion to the 
selling value of such kinds and grades may, sub- 
ject in each case to the approval of the com- 
missioner upon audit of the return, make his 
returns of net income on that basis. 

4, The term “lumber manufacturer” as used in 
this article means a person who manufacturers 
lumber from logs, as distinguished from a re- 
manufacturer of lumber, 


Below is an inventory worked out on the two 
bases indicated in the above regulation, with a 
view to use in illustrating further discussions : 

It is assumed that the taxpayer has an in- 
ventory consisting of 650,000 feet of gum and 
1,100,000 feet of oak as shown below by grades. 
It is further assumed that this inventory repre- 
sents. the remainder after sales out of a production 
of 3,600,000 feet of gum and 7,000,000 feet of oak. 
The first operation is that of ascertaining the 
average cost of production of the merchandise in 
the inventory, which is illustrated below: 


Inwentories of lumber manu- 


to 





PRODUCTION 
Total Avg. Selling Values 
aut Grade Avg. Cost Cost Avg. Total 
uM— 
100,000 FAS. $30 $°3,000 $50 $ 5,000 
500,000 1 com. 30 15,000 30 15,000 
1,000,000 2 com. 30 30,000 20 20,000 
2,000,000 com. 30 60,000 15 30,000 
ee $30 $108,000 $19.44 $70,000 
AK— 
1,000,000 FAS. $30 $30,000 $100 $100,000 
1,500,000 1 com. 30 45,000 75 112,500 
2,000,000 2 com. 30 60,000 40 80,000 
00, 3 com. 30 75,000 20 50,000 
:000,000 $30 $210,000 $ 48.93 $342,500 
Grand totals— 
10,600,000 $30 318,000 $ 38.91 $412,500 


From the above it will be noted that the average cost of agence in this case is $30, and that 


the ratio of cost to selling value is approximately 77 
plying the allocated costs in the inventories shown 


ercent, 


his ratio is determined for use in ap- 
elow. 


INVENTORY 


This inventory is assumed to be out of the 


roduction shown above. 


The allocated costs are de- 


termined by taking 77 percent:of the average selling values as shown in the production compilation. 








IG Feet Item Avg. Cost Total Allotted Cost Total 
UuM— 

50,000 FAS. $30 $ 1,500 77 %—$50 $38.50 $ 1,925 
100,000 1 com. 30 3,000 77%— 30 23.10 2,310 
200,000 2 com. 30 i T7T%— 20 15.40 3,080 
300,000 3 com. 30 9,000 T7%— 15 - 11.55 3,465 

— > $30 $19,500 $10,780 
200,000 FAS. $30 $ 6,000 17% 100 $77.00 15,400 
100,000 1 com. 30 000 oe 75 57.75 , 5,775 
300,000 2 com. 30 9,000 77%— 40 30.80 9,240 
500,000 3 com. 30 15,000 77%— 20 15.40 _ 7,700 

1,100,000 $30 $33,000 $38,115 

Grand Totals— 

150, $30 $52,500 $48,895 
is liver. Wilshaver Sacks bc oieoead Geet bo Under authority of Article 1587 above, the tax- 


applied consistently to the entire inventory. 

taxpayer may, regardless of his past et 
adopt the basis of cost or market, whichever 
is lower, for his 1920 inventory, provided a 
disclosure of the fact and that it ae a 
change, is made in the réturn. hereafter 
changes can be made only after permission is 
secured from the commissioner. Inventories 
should be recorded in a legible manner, properly 
computed and summarized, and should be pre- 
served as a part of the accounting records of 
the taxpayer. ds taken in the inventory 
which have been so intermingled that they can- 
not be identified with specific invoices will be 
deemed to be the goods most recently purchased.” 


Here it will be noted the taxpayer has an option 
between two methods of inventorying. I shall 
deal with these methods in the order stated. 





payer might inventory at $52,500 or if he regu- 
larly allocates in his books of account such average 
cost to the different kinds and grades, he might 
inventory at $48,895. 

The actual cost of the inventory of a manufac- 
turer is not easily ascertainable, and like the in- 
ventory cost of any other manufacturer represents 
at best an estimate. 

Many lumber manufacturers, in fact I am safe 
in the statement, the vast majority, contend that 
it costs just as much to manufacture the low 
grades as the high grades; that if the log run cost 
is $30 a thousand feet, the cost a thousand feet 
of each grade is $30. In other words, according 


to this contention the average cost represents, as 
nearly as it is possible to ascertain, the actual 
cost. 


Again, there are those who contend that 





cost should be allocated in proportion to the seli- 
ing value, in order to arrive as nearly as possible 
at the actual cost. By reference to the illustra- 
tion above it will be noted that, as to the gum, 
the allocating method brings a lower inventory 
than the average method; whereas, with the oak, 
it brings a higher cost. Where the taxpayer man 
ufactures only one species and the proportions of 
the grades in his inventory are similar to the pro- 
portions of the grades in his production, the 
average cost system would give a very satisfactor, 
result. However, such a situation rarely exist». 
Likewise if the proportions of gum and oak in th: 
above inventory corresponded more nearly with th: 
proportions in production the results would b< 


“more satisfactory. If the taxpayer keeps separate 


accounts for the different species a more accurate 
result will be obtained than by using an averag: 
covering various species. It is impossible in a 
brief statement to set out any particular rules 
that will be anything like a sufficient guide for 
ascertaining cost for a lumber manufacturer. The 
method of arriving at cost is something that each 
taxpayer must determine for himself in the light 
of the peculiar circumstances in each case. 

It should be noted that Article 1587 is a per- 
missive regulation. It is true that it contains an 
intimation that a lumber manufacturer can not 
accurately assign cost to the different items in his 
inventory. However, aside from this, the regula- 
tion merely tells the taxpayer two methods which 
he may use but does not restrict him to these par- 
ticular methods, and it appears, therefore, that 
the taxpayer may use such other methods as wil! 
reflect his true income. 


Under Normal Conditions 


The definition of cost has already been set out 
above. Goods purchased and on hand, such as 
commissary goods, materials and supplies, which 
are charged against current expenses may be in- 
ventoried at cost or replacement cost; that is 
what it would cost the taxpayer to go into the open 
market and purchase them on inventory date. As 
to these goods, the manufacturer is in the same 
position as a merchant and inventories them in the 
same manner as the merchant inventories his stock 
in trade, 

A different meaning has been given by the de- 
partment to the word “market” as applied to manu 
facturers. Prior to the promulgation in December, 
1920, of Treasury decision 3109, the department 
held market as applied to manufacturers to mean 
cost of reproduction on inventory date of partly 
finished and finished products on hand. 

In dealing further with this question the prac- 
tice with partly finished products will be omitted, 
for the reason that an explanation of the practice 
with regard to finished products will suffice to 
indicate the proper practice as to the partly 
finished products. 

Early in December, 1920, there was a very 
strong feeling among lumber manufacturers, many 
of whom were regularly selling their merchandise 
for less than cost or cost of reproduction, that the 
use of either cost or cost of reproduction would 
result in an overstatement of their inventories and 
there was presented to the department a petition 
for an amendment to Article 1584 of the regula- 
tion defining “market.” December 30, 1920, 
Article 1584 was amended by Treasury decision 
3109. 

This Treasury decision will be divided for pur- 
pose of consideration into two parts. Part I 
reads as follows: 


“(ARTICLE 1584) Inventories at Market. Under 
ordinary circumstances, ‘market’ means the cur- 
rent bid price prevailing at the date of the in- 
ventory for the particular merchandise in the 
volume in which ordinarily purchased by the 
taxpayer. This method of valuation is appli- 
cable in the cases (a) of goods purchased and 
on hand, (b) of basic elements of cost (mate- 
rials, labor and burden) in goods in process of 
manufacture, and (c) of finished goods on hand. 
Owing to the petition made to the department 

prior to the issuance of this decision and the 
language used, the impression went forth that 
lumber manufacturers could, if they so chose, 
under the terms of this decision, inventory finished 
products on hand at current bid prices where such 
were lower than cost or cost of reproduction on 
inventory date. What may have been the inten- 
tion of the framers of Treasury decision 3109 is 
now immaterial, for the reason that the new regu- 
lations issued Feb. 14, 1921, changed Part I of 
Article 1584 to read as follows: 

be LH 1584. Under ordinary. circum- 
dunann. market? means the current bid price 


revailing at the date of the inventory for the 
varticular merchandise in the volume in which 
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ordinarily purchased by the taxpayer, and is 

applicable in the cases (a) of goods purchased 

and on hand, and (b) of basic elements of cost 

(materials, labor and burden) in goods in process 

of manufacture and in finished goods on hand.” 

Clearly, under the above regulation, Part I, 
“market” as applied to the lumber manufacturer 
means cost of reproduction on inventory date. 
The taxpayer, under normal conditions—that is 
unless he has made considerable sales before and 
after inventory date below cost—should therefore 
under the regulation of the department make his 
inventory at cost, or cost of reproduction, which- 
ever is lower. To be sure that my meaning is 
clear, under normal conditions as above defined, 
the manufacturer is not concerned with “current 
bid price” except as applied to basic elements of 
cost in computing his reproduction costs. 


Under Abnormal Conditions 
The second part of Treasury decision 3109 re- 
mains unchanged in Regulation 45 and provides 
as follows: 


“Where, owing to abnormal conditions, the 
taxpayer has regularly sold such merchandise 
at prices lower than the current bid price as 
above defined, the inventory may be valued at 
such prices, and the correctness of such prices 
will be determined by reference to the actual 
sales of the taxpayer for a reasonable period 
before and after the date of the inventory. 
Prices which vary materially from the actual 
prices so ascertained will not be accepted as 
reflecting the market and the penalties pre- 
scribed for filing false and. fraudulent returns 
may be asserted. Goods in process of manufac- 
ture may be valued for purposes of the in- 
veers on the lowest of the following bases: 
(@) The replacement or reproduction cost pre- 
vailing at the date of the inventory; or (a) the 
peat proportionate part of the actual finished 
cost; or, under abnormal conditions, (3) the 

proper roportionate part of the sales price of 

he finished product, account being taken in 
all cases of the proportionate part of the total 
cost of basic elements (materials, labor and 
burden) represented in such goods in process of 
manufacture at the stages at which they are 
found on the date of the inventory. The in- 
ventories of taxpayers on whatever basis taken 
will be subject to investigation by the commis- 
sioner, and the taxpayer must satisfy the com- 
missioner of the correctness of the prices 
adopted. He must be prepared to show both 
the cost and the market price of each article 
included in the inventory. It is recognized that 
in the latter part of 1918, by reason among other 
things of governmental control not having been 
relinquished, conditions were abnormal and in 
many commodities there was no such scale of 
trading as to establish a free market. In sucn 

a case, when a market was established during 

the succeeding year, a claim may be filed for 

any loss sustained in accordance with the pro- 

visions of Section 214 (a) 12, or Section 234 

(a) 14, of the statute. See articles 261-268.” 

The pertinent part of the above, paraphrased to 
fit the manufacturer, would read: 

“Where, owing to abnormal conditions, the 
taxpayer has regularly sold such merchandise 
at less than ‘cost of reproduction’ the inventory 
may be valued at such prices.” 

Of course, if cost is less than such abnormal 
sales price, cost would be used. It should be noted 
that those taking advantage of this provision are 
warned against possible penalties for its misuse. 
The question as to whether or not the manufac- 
turer has made sufficient sales of this character to 
warrant use of abnormal sales prices in his inven- 
tory is for each taxpayer to decide. It is a ques- 
tion of fact to be decided by such evidence as is 
available. The length of time during which such 
sales are made is of no more importance than the 
volume of such sales, Evidently, what. the de- 
vartment warns against is lack of good faith in 
such sales, and here as in all other instances the 
(axpayer should be careful that no improper mo- 
tives warp his judgment. 

With regard to partly finished products under 
abnormal conditions, the taxpayer should reflect 
in inventorying the partly finished products the 
ibnormal sales price; that is, he should inventory 
& partly finished product, where he has regularly 
made sales of such product in completed form, on 
basis of the regular sale price less the cost at 
inventory date of completing such partly finished 
product. This would clearly reflect in the partly 
finished product the abnormal sales price. 

Again, to emphasize what has already been said, 
sales prices are to be used, under the regulations 
of the department, only where the taxpayer has 
actually made such sales under abnormal condi- 
tions. He can not use sales of others under ab- 
hormal conditions as evidence of his inventory 
values. This may sound harsh and unjust. How- 
ever, bear in mind that I am Here merely stating 
what the taxpayer is authorized to do unde e 
regulations. This using of sales or curren : id 
prices is a very important point to get clear, for 
the impression seems ‘to. have gone abroad and it 
is rumored that certain department officials hold 
the view that manufacturers may inventory at 
current sales prices where they are lower than 
cost, or cost of reproduction, regardless of whether 
or not they have made any such sales. While the 


rumor may be true, until the department changes 
the regulations, particularly Article 1584 defining 
“market,” there appears to be no authority for 
inventorying at current sale prices unless the. tax- 
payer has “regularly sold merchandise at such 
prices.” This view of the present state of the 
regulation as construed by the bureau was con- 
firmed by a personal visit at the department this 
day. 


Application of Basis (B) Cost or Market 


The question of the manner of making compari- 
sons in determining which value—original cost, 
reproduction cost or abnormal conditions sales 
values—will be applied, is very much involved, 
and the department has as yet made no definite 
rulings on the subject. Article 1582 of the regu- 
lations formerly provided in part as follows: 

“If for instance basis (b) is adopted, the 
value of each item in the inventory will be 
measured by market if that is lower than cost; 
or by cost if that is lower than market.” 

This article, however, has been amended so that 
the corresponding clause reads as follows: 

“Whichever basis—(a) or (b)—is adopted 
must be applied consistently to the entire in- 
ventory.” 

It is my understanding, based upon reliable in- 
formation, that this change was made to make 
the regulation more flexible and to give the tax- 
payer authority to group certain items in his in- 
ventory if he chooses, rather than go into minute 
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details in his inventory in applying cost or market 
to each item. 

To compile a set of rules to fit all cases cover- 
ing the question of proper comparisons for the 
purpose of choosing the proper inventory values, 
would be an enormous and difficult task. Doubt- 
less the department realizes this fact and for this 
reason has left this matter largely with the tax- 
payer subject to audit and reéxamination. While 
hard and fast rules might aid some taxpayers in 
inventorying, they would doubtless be harsh in 
many instances and it is only reasonable to believe 
that the department has left this matter to the 
taxpayer to avoid difficulty and confusion and in 
some instances injustice. It is my advice, there- 
fore, that the taxpayer make such comparisons 
as in his sound discretion seem just and fair and 
which best reflect his true income. If any tax- 
payer has any doubt as to the fairness of the com- 
parisons which he uses, he should indicate clearly 
in his return his methods of comparison to show 
his entirely good faith in the matter. 

Thus far it has been the purpose of this memo- 
randum to attempt to state as nearly as is ascer- 
tainable the position of the department with re- 
gard to inventories, and it is to be understood that 
this merely represents what is believed to be a 
fair statement and a reasonable and conservative 
conclusion as to the holdings of the department. 

In my opinion the requirements of the depart- 
ment, as construed above, do not in all instances 
give the taxpayer the relief to which_he is entitled 
in cases where the selling value of certain items 
in the inventory on inventory date is less than 
cost or cost of reproduction regardless of whether 
or not such taxpayer has actually made any sales, 
The contention of the lumber manufacturers in this 
regard was presented to the committee on appeals 
and review in December, 1920, prior to the issuance 
of Treasury decision 3109. The fundamental 
theories underlying the claim of the lumber manu- 


facturers are stated in tax board recommendations 
contained in Cumulative Bulletin of December, 
1919, page 47 etc. This recommendation recog- 
nizes that a profit, in order to constitute taxable 
income, must be realized, but 


“A loss, altho seemingly the opposite of a 
profit may, however, fall under a different rule. 
A loss may be occasioned by physical destruc- 
tion or deterioration of property included in 
an inventory, or it may be attributable to 
changes in styles or other causes affecting sala- 
bility, or it may be occasioned by shrinkage in 
market value. Where such losses arise, even 
tho not fully consummated by a sale of the 
goods, the facts should, nevertheless, be recog- 
nized and when such —- are taken in an in- 
ventory they may, if the taxpayer so elects as 
a consistent policy, be valued at market instead 
of cost, where the market is lower. This is 
true even in spite of the possibility that con- 
ditions may change and at a date before a sale 
is made the Ss may again be worth their 
original cost. Income must be @ thing suff- 
ciently real to be capable of being taken out of 
or pong by its owners without impairment 
of ca I 

The exact point at which an impairment of 
capital begins is one that cannot be easily de- 
termined with precision and questions of doubt 
as between income and capital must be re- 
solved in favor of capital. In a very real sense, 
losses may be admitted; while profits must be 
proved. apital once impaired is gone,—but the 
admission of a loss not soy realized by a 
completed transaction results in nothing more 
serious than a postponement of profit to a 
an income 


tpo 
subsequent period. The imposition o 


tax, in effect, compels a withdrawal of a part 

of the income from the business and tax is im- 

posed ratably upon all net income so that if, 

thru an error in computation, a stated figure of 
income includes any amount of capital, the tax 
is imposed, not upon income, but upon capital.” 

The language above, it will be noted, recognizes 
that a taxpayer in arriving at the amount of his 
taxable income has the right to recognize causes 
effecting salability of his goods. It is my personal 
judgment that the present apparent attitude of 
the department that “current bid prices” can only 
be used where the taxpayer has actually regularly 
made sales at such prices, is erroneous. It is my 
firm conviction that under the law the current bid 
prices can be used when such prices are lower than 
cost, or cost of reproduction, even tho the taxpayer 
has made no sales at such prices. However, I 
doubt the wisdom of a taxpayer asserting his right 
by making a return on basis of such sales price 
in the face of the present regulations. 

There is not an entire unanimity as to what 
costs (average or allocated in proportion to sell- 
ing price) are proper for the purpose of compari- 
son, item for item, with market values. It is my 
opinion that the average cost of production within 
a species represents, as near as it is practicable 
to estimate, the actual cost. The allocating 
method is difficult of understanding and applica- 
tion. In fact, so much so that a requirement by 
the department that this method be used would be 
harsh indeed and compliance with such require- 
ment practicably impossible, except in the case of 
those companies which are especially equipped 
with highly trained accountants. However, as 
stated above, the matter of comparisons is some? 
thing which, in the absence of specific rulings, must 
be left to the discretion of each individual. 

The taxpayer, in order to avoid possible difficul- 
ties with the department, should make his return 
as required by the regulations. If, however, he 
differs with the department, the law accords him 
the right to file an abatement claim at the time 
of filing his tax return, for any tax that may be 
erroneously assessed. Therefore, a taxpayer would 
be fully within his rights if he compile his tax 
return for 1920 based on an inventory calculated 
in accordance with the interpretation of the law 
as indicated by the regulations of the department, 
and at the same time file an abatement claim 
based on a supplemental inventory calculated in 
accordance with what he considers a proper inter- 
pretation of the law. The taxpayer could then 
take up with his collector the matter of having the 
payment of that part of his tax covered by the 
abatement claim held in abeyance pending the 
decision of his claim. If the collector refuses the 
abatement claim and demands payment of the tax 
in full, or if the abatement claim is denied by the 
department, the proper course of procedure for the 
taxpayer is then to pay the tax and file proper 
refund claim. 

The taxpayer, therefore, should first compute 
his tax on basis of an inventory made up in ac- 
cordance with the regulations and file his return 
on that basis. He should next determine whether 
or not a less amount of tax will be due by making 
up his inventory upon basis of current bid prices, 
where he has not actually made sales at less than 
cost or reproduction cost. If his tax based on 
such an inventory is less, he should then attach to 
his return an abatement claim based upon such 
lower closing inventory. In filing his return and 
abatement claim he should indicate clearly the 
methods used in order to indicate good faith and 
clearly to define the issue. 
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In the early part of 1920, I was attracted 
by a legend set off in a boxed space in a na- 
tional magazine, which read something like the 
following: ‘‘The year 1920 will see the larg- 
est building program the world has ever 
known.’’ But 1920 has slipped away and the 
building program has not materialized. The 
reasons for its failure are becoming every day 
more apparent. Prices of commodities and 
labor were too high. In spite of very specious 
arguments by some of our great journalists and 
prophets, showing that the conditions of the 
spring of 1920 would last five years, and that 
is was best to build now, still the building has 
not been done and the great program has not 
‘been put on. The stage was all set; the actors 
and the orchestra were ready; but they asked 
so much for the seats that the public would 
not come to the show. And the public had been 
educated to some pretty high priced shows. The 
postponement of the program and the change 
in mind of the building and buying public have 
brought down the prices of some of the basic 
commodities like brick and lime, cement and 
lumber. Labor and hardware have not yet 
followed. The building program will hardly go 
on in any real proportions until labor does 
follow. It seems to be the main factor that is 
still retarding the game. 


Conditions in the Meantime 


The census has been taken; the buying and 
spending orgy is over; the salesman is begging 
for the order, but there is none to buy. Those 
who think and see clearly now realize either 
they or their friends were on a joy ride; or at 
a street fair, or a roulette table with the sky 
the limit. They realize also that now the game 
is over; the winnings were all on paper and 
evaporated before they could be cashed in, and 
they must now pay for the time off, get down 
to brass tacks; do things like they used to do 
them, work more for less money, if need be, 
and spend less than they make. Many do not 
see it yet, or blindly will not see it, and are try- 
ing to make something permanent out of an ab- 
normal condition. The laborer, either high priced 
and skilled or high priced and unskilled, and the 
retailer with high priced goods on his shelf 
will not permit themselves to see it. They are 
holding on and blocking the game. While they 
are coming to themselves, by pressure if not 
from choice, there is further discussion in the 
press from time to time about the building pro- 
gram. Some cities formed great building cor- 
porations, to erect houses and lessen the house 
shortage. Some State legislatures have consid- 
ered it, and the New York legislature has a 
building program on its hands in dealing with 
the situation in New York City. In thinking 
of a building program, why do we naturally 
think of cities? Why do we picture in our 
mind’s eye great smoking factories, tall office 
buildings in which artificial light is always 
needed and by which the sun is shut out from 
the pavement on the street below? Why do we 
think of rows of apartments, flats, bungalows 
of small rooms and space economies, kitchen- 
ettes and parlorettes and convertible library 
bedrooms, all of which a working man can buy 
on easy terms thru many years if he has no bad 
luck in his family? The questioin I am going 
to raise and the burden of this article shall be, 
Is the building program a city problem? 


Not a City but a National Problem 


Those who think view with alarm the show- 
ings of the present census. Fifty-one percent of 
our population is in the cities. The drift to 
the cities is still evident and unchecked, and 
our economists and journalists are seriously 
alarmed over the situation, as evidenced by 
the space devoted to the matter recently by 
the press. But we are really not doing any con- 
crete, specific thing to stop it. Would not pub- 
lic thought, opinion and aid behind a city 
by ilding program but aggravate the condition? 


Where Shall the Houses Be Built? 


[By L. L. Shertzer, Demopolis, Ala., President Chicasaw Lumber Co.] 


Why not put the building program on in the 
country with public opinion and aid, and if pos- 
sible Government aid behind it? 

Now we all have our ideas as to what is the 
matter with the country. Labor thinks it is 
capital and capital thinks it is labor. They 
both blame the middleman and the ‘‘ profiteer.’’ 
The farmer thinks it is the stock market and 
the preacher thinks it is the-devil. I think the 
preacher is right. We are changing from an 
agricultural to an industrial and trading na- 
tion. In large measure we have quit worship- 
ing God and gone to worshiping gold. In the 
last twenty years two great industries have 
sprung up taking millions in materials and put- 
ting them into pleasure business. One revolu- 
tionized travel and the other, entertainment. 
Together, they have had a vast effect on eco- 
nomic conditions. Then the war took men from 
industry and poured millions and even bil- 
lions of public funds into private purses. Many 
of the older and practically all of the younger 
generation lost their heads. Too much money; 
too much automobile; too much movie; not 
enough work. We may have read a few head 
lines, but we did not read anything serious nor 
think much. We did not read the Bible, and 
wondered’ why some old timers were still run- 
ning the churches. We forgot that it shall 
profit a man nothing ‘‘to gain the whole ‘world 
and lose his own soul,’’ and that ‘‘ A good name 
is rather to be*chosen than great riches, and 
loving favor rather than silver and gold.’’ We 
forgot those great warning and prophetic lines 
of Goldsmith: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain, 
Teach erring man to:spurn the rage of gain. 
Teach him that States of native strength possest, 
Tho very poor,:may still be amply blest ; 

While trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay 
As ocean sweeps the labored mole away. 

But self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 

Now that we have come to ourselves, more or 
less in a far country after having spent our sub- 
stance in riotous living, it is necessary that all 
of us follow the example of the Prodigal Son, 
and in deep humility start at the bottom, and by 
industry and thrift come back to man’s estate. 


Settling Problem Individually and Nationally 


The one best way to settle the present problem 
of high living and most other troubles is to 
begin at home on oneself and make up one’s 
own mind to work more for less money if need 
be; to spend less and to save; to worship God 
more and money less. This is the individual 
settlement of the question, and when enough 
individuals make up their minds to a thing it 
becomes national. 

Now the building program enters largely into 
the settlement of the problems before us. Grad- 
ually, the individual from the top of the social 
stratum to the bottom will make up his mind 
to go to work. Then the building program will 
start. Shall we continue to add to our cities 
in order that they may boast of their growth 
and bank clearings at the expense of the coun- 
try ?—or shall we endeavor to put on a program 
that will assist greatly if not work successfully 
in rejuvenating country life and in getting folks 
back to the farm? Why not build farm sub- 
divisions instead of apartment or bungalow 
subdivisions? The press has been urging for 
years a ‘‘back-to-the-farm movement’’ but in 
the face of it, during and since the war, the 
exodus from the farm has been greater than 
ever. On account of the drop in agricultural 
products just at the time of marketing more 
farmers are discouraged; smaller ones will 
go broke and many more will be hunting city 
jobs and flats. There are two fundamental 
factors to be considered and made right to get 
people either to go back to or to remain on 
the farms. One is better living conditions with 
more comforts, and the other is better and surer 
markets for farm products. The program I will 
outline deals with both. 








Better Living Conditions 


If the city of St. Louis can get up a $2,000,- 
000 corporation to erect houses in St. Louis, 
why can’t Missouri get up a $5,000,000 corpora- 
tion to erect farm houses and barns and build 
farms ready for occupancy within the State of 
Missouri? If Montgomery, Ala., can get up 
a fund thru the efforts of its citizens to adver- 
tise Montgomery and Montgomery County, why 
can’t Alabama get up a $5,000,000 corporation 
to build farms ready for occupancy; and agri- 
cultural communities both for white and colored 
and bring back some of the stranded ones from 
Detroit; hooking them up permanently, because 
more comfortably and safely, to the soil? We 
all agree that getting back to the soil is one 
of our main problems and upon it depends the 
strength and permanence of our institutions. 

The agricultural community is a self depend- 
ent power in itself, and the foundation of 
‘¢trade’s proud empire.’’ But it has its 
troubles also and we want to put around it 
the protection of capital and good business 
methods. The Government can not put capital 
into individual enterprises, but there is at pres- 
ent a great farm loan board, which advances 
farmers a certain sum per acre at low rates 
of interest, and the loans may be retired thru 
a series of years. This still leaves the farmer 
on his own initiative. If he is a good business 
man and.executive and has the right weather 
and market he may work out; but the history 
of farm-toans is that they are seldom worked 
out and aid up in full in accordance with the 
terms. “he Government is also assisting in 
many ways thru the Department of Agricul- 
ture and thru farm demonstrators. We are 
willing to help the farmer in every way except 
get out and work beside him; whereas, the 
fundamental solution requires that all of us, 
from the most backwoods farmer to the oc- 
eupants of the top floor of the highest office 
building, shall get down to work, realizing that 
all work is honorable. Our agricultural col- 
leges are turning out demonstrators and instrue- 
tors rather than farmers. When the boy learns 
soils and proper crop rotation he should have no 
false pride about putting his knowledge into 
practical use himself by plowing and rotating 
the crop. Too often he wants to show some- 
one else how to do it. The farmer struggles 
and deprives himself to edutate his boy. The 
young fellow gets away and gets the wrong 
point of view. He has false pride about man- 
ual labor. He wants the easier and apparently 
larger opportunities of city life. He struggles 
along on a two-bit job in town, allowing his 
father’s acres to go to waste. 


Getting Them Back to the Parm 


It requires more than magazine articles and 
real estate agents to get them back. There 
are many in the cities that would like to go 
and many in the country that could be helped 
if proper methods were used. Those who are 
able to go do not care for the farm life or 
work, and those who might be willing and desire 
to go lack the capital and experience. We must 
build the farm for them and see them thru the 
permanent success of it. 


Farm Subdivisions Instead of Bungalows 

Recently a $6,000,000 corporation was organ- 
ized in the South to carry on an export busi- 
ness. We can get up $1,000,000 corpora- 
tions for many other schemes; why can we not 
get up one to put on its feet a movement of 
this kind? It would pay the State to under- 
write it; or some great philanthropic organiza- 
tion like the Rockefeller Foundation, which 
was founded for the betterment of health and 
economic conditions. If these can not be in- 
terested it might be put on by public subscrip- 
tion by the citizens. If the public need is 
sufficient the means should be provided. With 
the necessary money, the following plan could 
be adopted: Elect a governing eommittee or 
executive board of practical and able men. Buy 
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to start about one hundred thousand acres of 
potentially land at a reasonable price. 
Divide it into farms of from 50 t@ 150 acres. 
Fence, drain and put into ae os shape. Build 
on each farm model farm buildings, from resi- 
dence to chicken coop. Put electric lights in 
every building. Details, of course, would be 
worked out; but the general policy would be 
to have uniformity about the buildings; to have 
water works, bath tubs, sanitary plumbing, 
phones and such other modern conveniences and 
comforts as are appropriate and practicable. 
By putting the plan on a large scale all of 
these aa be made possible and reasonable. 
The farms would be made complete and ready 
for occupancy just as the flat in town is made 
ready. Making it ready. would provide work 
for artisans from the city when they decide 
to perform some real service and bid for work 
and make an effort to create it, rather than 
make demands that prohibit it. Getting out 
into the country would help them all wonder- 
fully. Maybe some of them would stay and 
oceupy the farm homes they had built. 


Would Provide Community Center 


There would be a civic center in which would 
be built the office of the executive board; the 
public school, the power house, unless power 
were received from a power line; the company’s 
store, in which goods would be handled at the 
minimum margin and all would be assured of 
good value and a square deal; the produce and 
exchange market, in which the products of the 
community may be bought, exchanged and mar- 
keted, under proper management, at the right 
time and under the right conditions, or be held 
for better markets in the judgment of the 
management; the churches that the community 
required; a high class and properly censored 
‘¢movie;’’? a library, and other buildings, of 
course, that the community needed as conditions 
arose. 

Suppose the building program were put on 
in this way and the first model farm community 
were ready for business. Its agent meets John 
Smith, who has expressed a desire to get back 
on the farm, and tells him something like the 
following: ‘‘Mr. Smith, this community was 
built, not as a money making scheme, but as 
a genuine and economically sound and at the 
same time altruistic effort to get folks back to 


the farm and help them to stability. Here is 
a 100-acre place that the board thinks is suitable 
for you and your family. Its actual cost in 
its present state, including the buildings is 
$7,500 or an average of $75 per acre. You 
get this place at actual cost. you can pay 
something down on it, well and good. If you 
can not we will take you on anyway; as we 
have investigated you and you are the type 
of man we want. You will be required to sign 
a contract with the board which covers the fol- 
lowing points: ‘You will be charged interest at 
the rate of 5 percent on all property both real 
and personal furnished you by the board. The 
board will not only furnish the-place but the 
stock, implements, and everything necessary 
to put you in the farming business. You may 
make payment as you are able and you are 
supposed to work out your indebtedness to the 
board. But whether you do or not, as long as 
you are an occupant of this place you must 
conform to the general policy of the govern- 
ing board of the community. The board will 
expect you to work your own place, tho of 
course you may employ labor, when necessary. 

‘*The board, being made up of experienced 
and practical men, will advise you about the 
crops you plant and give you the benefit of 
all of its experience and knowledge of local 
conditions. 

‘*By this plan you are reasonably assured 
of success in this venture. At the end of the 
season your crops are marketed to the very 
best possible advantage thru the produce ex- 
change of the board, at the least cost. If it 
is deemed best to hold for a later market, 
we will hold. In signing this agreement it is 
understood you are entering into a codperative 
agreement for the upbuilding of the commun- 
ity. As your children grow we want to aid 
you in making this community life so interesting 
and comfortable that they will remain with you 
until they are married and then move over onto 
a farm of their own. Think it over Mr. Smith.’’ 


Would Aid Taxation 
A building program of this kind would build 
up land values, would make more taxable proper- 
ty in a community, make producers of wealth 
and owners of property out of many who are 
now living from hand to mouth in cities. One 
of the great problems of Congress and legisla- 


tures is to distribute properly the tax burden. 
Equitable distribution is solved in a productive 
and property owning citizenship. 

For every family taken from nonproductive= 
occupations and placed in a position of this 
kind the ‘‘decay of trade’s proud empire’’ is 
postponed and the ‘‘self-dependent power that 
time defies’’ is s ened. The material 
wealth of the State is increased both in citizen- 
ship and land. , 


Would Help Solve the Immigration Problem 


Suppose we had several communities of 
farms built along the lines suggested. A ship- 
load of immigrants arrive from the farms and 
factories of densely populated sections of Eu- 


rope. We could send them as the assistant labor - 


for our farming communities. Tenant houses 
would be already provided. They would be 
placed in a real American community, properly 
distributed among right thinking and indus- 
trious American men and women. There would 
be no bolshevism, no rant. They would be at- 
tached to the soil, would become real producers, 
and as they qualified they could acquire their 
own farms and become citizens. 

I have not considered the idea of profit so 
much as I have that of service. Each community 
could be handled so the original investment 
would be kept intact. The matter of profit 
either corporate or individual should as far 
as possible be eliminated. I realize the diffi- 
culties in the way of the successful working 
of a codperative plan of this kind on a large 
scale, but it is a matter of proper management 
and right psychology. I am assuming that 
men will work better on farms with some over- 
head persuasion and direction than they will 
out alone and individually, and their success 
will be more likely in a community as outlined 
than it will in individual effort. There are, 
of course, many phases that I have not touched, 
and some that I have touched may be wrong. 
I believe the plan as a whole would be a great 
factor toward helping us get back on the right 
track. I recommend to members of the unions 
of the building trades that they get busy and 
create for themselves a market for their labor, 
so the building program can go on, and then 
when it goes on that we build in the country 
instead of the town. 





PLANNING FORESTRY WORK 


MILLARD, Miss., Feb. 28.—One of the smaller, 
quiet concerns manufacturing southern pine, 
but a substantial one, is the Batson-McGehee 
Lumber Co., of this place, on the Southern 
Railway, fifty miles below Hattiesburg. Its 
characteristic product is large timbers, which 
go to foreign markets largely. With a 40,000 
foot — circular mill adapted to the pur- 
pose, a kiln and planing mill to take care 
of the side lumber, its usual yearly output is 
around 10,000,000 feet. 

The business was founded twenty years ago 
by L. B. Batson, and tho Mr. Batson, sr., was 
then in middle age, having had a variety of 
business experience previous to his venture in- 
to lumbering, he is still on the job, hale and 
hearty, shrewd also, looking mainly after the 
logging end of the business. His eldest son, 
E. O. Batson, is general manager, and looks 
after the sales. Two other sons have either 
entered or are about to enter the business in 
other capacities. Without being ‘‘exclusive’’ 
im an unneighborly or selfish sense, the business 
is thus a family matter. 

For that reason, and because they feel per- 
manently identified with their section of the 
country, the Batsons have lately been studyin 
how they might improve and prolong their busi- 
ness. Some 10,000 acres of virgin timber owned 
will, it is true, maintain the company’s manu- 
facturing business a good many years yet, but 
there is the question of what after that; and 


& similar question today as to a still greater 
area of ecut-over lands that yield nothing now 
and give little promise of future yield as things 
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The experience and ideas of Henry Hardtner 
in timber growing and cattle raising having 
come to their attention, seemed to point to a 
way out, consequently the two Batsons recently 
paid a visit to Mr. Hardtner’s tract at Urania, 
La. They concluded that conditions at Millard 
were fully as good as at Urania, and came back 
home resolved to see what they could do in the 
same line. It was clear that there was one thing 
they ought to do immediately if they wished to 
get a second growth of longleaf timber—they 
should as far as possible keep fire out of their 
lands during this first winter after the heavy 
mast which has just fallen. That problem they 
are struggling with now. As to their property 
they find it true that, logged with teams as it 
was, it has sufficient trees yet standing to seed 
the ground up pretty generally, as shown by 
the load of cones produced last year and by the 
enormous number of little longleaf pines al- 
ready started. 

. The Batsons are not laboring under any mis- 
apprehension as to the time required to grow a 
second crop of timber, nor are they blind to 
the fact that such an enterprise involves some 
difficulties and chances. On the other hand, no 
heavy cost is involved in the present plans; they 
feel that a part success even will be much bet- 
ter than nothing; they expect that conditions 
in respect to taxation ete. will become better 
than they are now; they think that if they stay 
with it and use their common sense right along, 
the enterprise is likely to pay them handsomely. 

The Batson-McGehee aoe timber is of 
the fine quality characteristic of the region, but 
of several different sizes and grades; and the 
owners have been thinking lately more pointedly 
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than ever before how they might get the most 
out of it. Long piling brings handsome prices, 
and they find a share of their timber is disposed 
of more profitably for that purpose than thru 
the sawmill. They are considering, too, whether 
they can not market their timber more profitably 
in two crops than one, taking out at the first 
cut the largest and oldest timber, that they 
find is frequently deteriorating, and reserving 
the younger class mainly for a second cut, when 
they would likely put it into different products 
from what they do now, modifying their mill 
in adaptation to it. This is about the policy 
pursued for many years by the Tatum Lumber 
Co., of Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Cattle raising, if they go into it on a large 
scale, will be a new thing with the company. 
A couple of years ago it did indeed fence up 
some six hundred acres on which it is a 
work animals. These are coming on well. O 
over forty head only three are being fed at this 
time, in velvet-bean fields. A large enterprise, 
however, requires much consideration, and this 
company’s has gone no further than that 
as yet. It has grounds for belief, however, that 
its section of the South is as suitable as any 
for a regular cattle industry. 

All told, the business of the Batson-McGehee 
Lumber Co. illustrates what should be weleomed 
by all classes, a sound, successful concern look- 
ing ahead and trying to meet the requirements 
of new times and conditions. 





More AMERICAN TREES belong to the rose 
family than to any two other families. 
apples, service, haws, plums, cherries and most 
thorns belong in this family. 
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Employees Discuss Costs and Profits 

TuLsa, OKLA., Feb. 28.—The annual meet- 
ing of the employees of the Dickason Goodman 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., was held here Feb. 18 to 22. This com- 
pany has inaugurated a plan whereby the em- 
ployees are given representation in the manage- 
ment of the business thru an advisory commit- 
tee, which consists of five of the company’s 
fanagers selected by the employees. This plan 
was adopted at the last meeting, and is some- 
what novel. Suggestions and complaints that 
employees might hesitate to present to the offi- 
cers of the company are readily handled thru 
this committee. It is the aim of the company 
to keep its employees fully advised of conditions, 
to discuss with them salary policy, advertising, 
expenses, and in fact all features pertaining to 
the business. These meetings are held either 
at the call of the general manager of the com- 
pany. or at the call of any member of the ad- 
visory committee. If there are any matters 
which the committee members desire to discuss 
among themselves, they are at liberty to hold 
meetings by themselves. ; 

The first day of the meeting was with the 
advisory committee. In the short time that it 
has been working, covering a period since June, 
1920, the members have taken great interest 
in matters, particularly those pertaining to sell- 
ing policy and expenses, and the results are en- 
tirely satisfactory to the company as well as 
to the employees. 

On Saturday, Feb. 19, the assistant manager 
as well as all other employees who could be 
spared from the yards were present. On Sun- 
day all employees of the company were assem- 
bled, the managers remaining over Monday and 
Tuesday for further discussion. The items which 
were particularly interesting were, first, a col- 
ored chart prepared by J. F. Goodman, visualiz- 
ing profits and expenditures. In one column he 
showed the entire gross profits of the company 
and from what sources they were derived. An- 
other column of the same height showed the 
disbursements—salary paid to employees, salary 
to officers of the company, amount of interest 
paid on borrowed money, insurance, taxes, up- 
keep of automobiles, delivery, unloading, ad- 
vertising, incidental expense etc., covering every 
item of expense of the business during the year. 
All of this data was taken from the Federal 
income tax report made to the Government, 
showing the amount of net profit that was dis- 
tributed among employees in the way of extra 
salaries, dividends to stockholders, and the 
amount carried as surplus. 

As explained, this was a colored chart, a dif- 
ferent color for each item, and the size of each 
space or expenditure was in exact proportion 
to the total height of the column or total dis- 
tribution. In explaining this chart, Mr. Good- 
man_directed special attention to the fact that 
whenever expenses were decreased or diminished, 
the amout of the net profit was increased. The 
greater part of the net profits is apportioned 
to the employees as extra salary, hence the 
greater the net profits, the greater their return. 

Another chart showed the relative selling 
price of lumber at the present time, and the 
average selling price last year. The purpose 
of this chart was to show what amount of reve- 
nue it was necessary to obtain either from a 
greater percentage of profit or from a greater 
volume of business to offset the loss sustained 
in the profits on the sale of one thousand feet 
of lumber at $80 and on one thousand feet at 
$40, which is approximately the present selling 
price of southern pine in this district. 

* Another feature of the meeting was the or- 
ganization. of a lumber company for the stock 
of which all employees were invited to subscribe, 
and in which they are to have the control and 
management, the Dickason Goodman Co. to take 
such stock as was allotted and have a voice in 
the management and conduct of the business in 
direct proportion to the amount of its holdings. 
In order that all employees might secure some 
of the stock, the amount allotted to each was 
limited. All of the employees. subscribed for 
stock with the exception of those -who already 
had investments which required the payment 
of their entie “eurrent savings. eh < 
One of the special features of thé meeting 


was the talk.made by William Bawbell, who is 
in charge of the sales promotion and advertis- 
ing department. His address to the employees 
on Sunday was on salesmanship and contained 
many forceful thoughts and ideas about selling 
and the service that builds up a business and 
creates customers. His talk on Monday was 
equally as interesting and forcible, dealing with 
advertising. 

A. A. Hays, auditor, made some excellent re- 
marks on the team work and codperation of 
the employees. 

Every phase of the business was open to gen- 
eral discussion, and every employee took an 
active interest and part in the entire program. 
A splendid spirit of codperation is manifest 
thruout the entire organization and considerable 
enthusiasm was displayed. 





Senate Passes Important Bill 


INDIANAPOLIS, INnD., Feb. 28.—The Indiana 
Senate recently passed a House bill that makes 
it a crime for a contractor, who has received 
full payment on a contract, to fail to pay for 
the labor and material entering into the con- 
tract. The bill provides penalties. It requires 





Enroute to Washington 


‘*T promise you just as I am ready to 
promise to America, that I mean to 
serve in good conscience to the best of 
my ability. 


**T would like to say to you neighbors 
and friends that I am going to my work 
with the confidence that all will be well. 
I believe in the security of this American 
republic; I believe the heart of Amer- 
ican citizenship is right; I believe that 
the hundred millions of America will be 
back of a right minded executive just as 
cordially as you speak your friendship 
to me here today. 


‘*T shall never be prouder in all my 
experience, than to apply this kindly 
feeling within myself to the inaugura- 
tion of a spirit of nation-wide good will 
in this republic. 


‘‘Tho I may not always be the ideal, 
I want you to know that in my heart is 
a reverence for Almighty God. I believe 
that he has his part in directing the 
destinies of this free people. I want him 
to know of our trust in him, and, trust- 
ing in him, with confidence in ourselves, 
we have no concern for the future of 
this republic.’’—Warren G. Harding. 











that notice be given the property owners of the 
indebtedness of the contractor for labor or ma- 
terial, otherwise the persons who have such 
money coming to them can not file liens against 
the property. There was no vote cast against 
the bill. As it has passed the house, it is ready 
for the signature of the Governor. 

A bill has been introduced in the Indiana 
Legislature which would create a commission 
to draw up a State building code, the code to 
be presented at the next session of the Legis- 
lature. The bill provides that the commission 
shall be composed of an architect, an engineer, 
a building contractor, a building tradesman 
and three others interested in building construc- 
tion. Lumber dealers in Indiana have been 
quietly working for a State building code for 
some time and in this they have been helped by 
the general contractors’ organization. 

After considerable debate, a bill to lower 
taxes on virgin and platted forest lands passed 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 57 
to 29. The bill was fathered thru the House 
and was introduced by the State Conservation 
Commission, and C. A. Deam, State forester, 
has been very active in pushing the measure. 


It would provide that township assessors should . 


levy a straight tax of $1 an acre on all lands 
used only for timber purposes. 


Citizens Establish Community Yard 

Sturgis, Micu., March 1.—The Will A. Cavin 
Lumber Co. passed into the hands of the 
Sturgis Community Lumber Co. yesterday. The 
actual name of the purchasing company has not 
been decided postively, but it is understood that 
it probably will be that given. The company 
is composed of a few each of Sturgis manufac- 
turers, merchants and farmers; and the de- 
clared policy will be to sell lumber at the low- 
est possible price. The idea also is to combine 
with the lumber business proper a building and 
loan business. The community concern has 
bought also the R. L. Webb Lumber Co.’s 
interests in Sturgis and will combine the two, 
using the Cavin yard as its place of doing 
business. 

The president of the new company is C. L. 
Spence, and the local manager will be R. L. 
Webb.. The amount involved in the purchase 


of the two yards is reported as approximately 


$130,000. 

It is understood that Mr. Cavin’s reason for 
disposing of the Sturgis yard was that his 
other yards required so much of his atten- 
tion that he could no longer give the re- 
quisite time to the operation of any one of them. 
He hopes now to add to the number of his yards 
as the opportunity presents itself, devoting his 
energies to the management of the line rather 
than to any particular one. He will continue 
to live in Sturgis. ’ 


Builds Attractive New Office 


Mr. STERLING, Ky., Feb. 28.—The Mt. Ster- 
ling Lumber Co. recently completed an office 
building, in which it endeavored to use samples 
of all the materials it sells in order to show 
prospective customers how these materials will 
look in the completed job. In this connection 
an Official of the company said: ‘‘ We believe 
it is good for most folk to see what the mate- 
rial looks like when it is put up, as so many 
people have no idea what a building looks like 
until they see the building.’’ The office has a 
nice veranda, the roof of which is covered with 
Carey’s green asphaltslate shingles, while the 
remainder of the roof of the office and shed and 
gables is covered with Washington red cedar 
shingles. The veranda roof is supported by 
two 12-inch box columns, with the box plate 
trussed for a 20-foot span and having ceiling 
overhead. The porch floor is covered with 3-inch 
rift southern pine flooring, while the main office 
is finished with Beaver board and trimmed with 
southern pine, natural finish. Four-inch B&bet- 
ter southern pine flooring is used in the floor of 
the office, while the walls are paneled. The 
directors’ room has Beaver board on the walls 
and is paneled with dark oak trim, while thru- 
out dark oak trim is used. This office has 
3¢-inch oak flooring. The trim in the directors’ 
room, as well as in the main office, is com- 
posed of round edge casings with molded head 
caps, and 8-inch round edge base and shoe. The 
company employs an architect and his room 
has 5-inch southern pine ceiling, painted white, 
for light. No. 1 common southern pine flooring 
is used in this room, which is trimmed with 
southern pine trim with mitered head casings. 
The glass and hardware rooms are sheeted 
with shiplap and trimmed with plain trim, and 
the flooring is of 6-ineh southern pine. ~ 
variety of doors and windows is also em- 
ployed, and the whole building is sided with 
6-inch southern pine beveled siding of the com- 
pany’s own manufacture. Thus a customer 
coming to the office with the idea of getting 
aid in building can not only consult a competent 
architect, but can see the different kinds of 
trim, flooring ete. actually in use in a building. 

i il 


ONE OF THE OLDEST and largest trees in the 
Plainfield section of Wisconsin has recently been 
cut down on the Jacob Schiller farm. It was one 
of the famous old landmarks, being an oak tree 
with 187 rings counted on the stump. Over 
fourteen and one-half cords of wood were cut 
from the trunk. Spikes that held platforms 
from which hunters watched a deer lick in by- 
gone days, were overgrown by 46 rings, showing 
that they were driven in nearly a half century 
ago. 
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Notifying Washington of 


a ee GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Father of His Country 








The First Presidential 
Inauguration 


A Presidential Reception in 1790 


of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be especially interested in 

the following naive account of one of President Washington's 
receptions, held in New York in 1790. It is quoted from a letter 
written at a somewhat later date by Mrs. Samuel Bowman, of the town 
of Wyoming, Pa., to a lady in Wilkes-Barre. 

“Capt. Bowman and myself were en route from Boston to Wyoming, 
and we were detained in New York part of two days for the purpose 
of transacting some business which my husband had at the War Office. 
Gen. Knox was the secretary of war. 

“Capt. Bowman had formed his acquaintance during the war, 
and, at his suggestion, we agreed to attend the President’s levee that 
evening. We were met in the anteroom by Gen. Knox who con- 
ducted us to the reception room. Altho | had been instructed how 
to behave, I was somewhat abashed when I entered the room, but 
soon recovered myself. The room was full, but not crowded. At 
the head of the room were the President and Lady Washington, 
sitting upon a richly cushioned sofa. 

“As we were announced by the master of ceremonies, Gen. Wash- 
ington advanced, and taking Mr. Bowman's hand greeted him most 

-ordially, then turning to me, and taking my hand, said, ‘Captain, 
this is your lady, I presume,’ and gallantly raised my hand to his lips. 
Then turning to Lady Washington, he said: ‘My lady! Capt. and Mrs. 
Bowman from Wyoming.’ She arose and while she held me by one 
hand, gave her right hand to the captain, who with more grace and 
gallantry than I had ever given him credit for, imprinted a hearty, 
smacking kiss upon it. 

“She asked several questions about Wyoming, while Capt. Bowman 
was engaged in conversation with the President. In a very brief time 


] N VIEW of the inauguration of a new President, we believe readers 


we gave place to others, and as we turned away, we were met by 
Col. Alexander Hamilton with his accomplished lady on his arm. 
He saluted my husband with the cordiality of an old acquaintance, 
as he was, and at once introduced his wife, remarking to her, “Take 
Mrs. Bowman under your escort, while | have a chat with the captain.” 

“During the half hour we remained, Mrs. Hamilton introduced me 
to several ladies; among whom was Mrs. Chancellor Livingstone, 
Miss Van Rensalaer, and Mrs. Gates. As soon as Col. Hamilton and 
my husband rejoined us, we again approached the President, and 
Capt. Bowman took his leave of the general with a military salute and 
a profound bow to Mrs. Martha, while | made my adieus with an 
extra Boston courtesy. 

“All the gentlemen present wore black coats and buff or black 
silk small clothes, with knee bands, and gold or silver buckles, with 
the cocked hat of the day, surmounted with a black cockade and 
silver or gold eagle. There was less uniformity of costume among the 
ladies. Mrs. Washington was richly clad in embroidered brocade 
body dress, with plain kerchief of white sarcanet and the high laced 
cap of the period. I noticed no jewelry except a plain gold bracelet 
on her left wrist. The other ladies dressed mostly in the fashion of 
the day, and more or less decorated with jewelry. Capt. Bowman 
remarked as we were going to our lodgings that Tom Jefferson 
was not there. ii 

“Mrs. Hamilton, I thought, was a model woman. My first glance 
at her face satisfied me that her benevolence was only bounded by 
her means. She was not a beauty, according to my standard of taste, 
but her form and graceful movements were faultless. | told Capt, 
Bowman that I| thought I was quite as good looking, and he agreed 
with me in that opinion.” 


The Washington Elm 


‘Vords! words, Old Tree! Thou hast an aspect fair, 
{ vigorous heart, a heaven-aspiring crest ; 

ind sleepless memories of the days that were 
Lodge in thy branches, like the song-bird’s nest. 


ords! give us words! Methought a gathering blast 
Mid its green leaves began to murmur low, 

haping its utterance to the mighty Past, 

That backward come, on pinions floating slow: 


“The ancient masters of the soil I knew, 
Whose cane-roofed wigwams flecked the forest-brown; :f 

Their hunter-footsteps swept the early dew, 
And their keen arrow struck the eagle down. 


“T heard the bleak December tempest moan 

When the tossed ‘Mayflower’ moored in Plymouth Bay ; 
And watched yon classic walls as, stone by stone, 

The fathers reared them slowly toward the day. 
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Under This Tree 
WASHINGTON 
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“But lo! a mighty Chieftain ’neath my shade 

Drew his bright sword and reared his dauntless head ; 
And Liberty sprang forth from rock and glade, 

And donned her helmet for the hour of dread: 


“While in the hero’s heart there dwelt a prayer 
That Heaven’s protecting arm might never cease 
To make his young, endangered land its care, 
Till thru the war-cloud looked the angel Peace. 


“Be wise, my children,’ said that ancient Tree, 
In earnest tone, as tho a Mentor spake, 

“And price the blood-bought birthright of the free, 
And firmly guard it for your country’s sake.” 


Thanks, thanks, Old Elm! and_for this counsel sage, 
May Heaven thy brow with added beauty grace; 
- Grant richer emeralds to thy erown of age, 
And changeless honors from a future race. ‘ 
—Mrs. L. N. Sigourney, 
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Honest and Efficient Service, the Ideal of Modern Merchandising, 
Public of the Value of Business Organizations 


Will Convince the 


Most business men, we suppose, think they 
have a big job on their hands pulling business 
thru the diffieulties it is in without having 
the additional experience of being called all 
kinds of. crooks by numerous-hot headed and 
not very helpful critics. The general’run of 
business men take business for granted. That 
is to say, they think business is a very neces- 
sary part of the fabric of civilization, that 
it makes life and specialization possible for 
the people who do not engage in commerce 
but who prefer other kinds of work and that 
it takes on the character of a great and indis- 
pensable service. Their interest lies in per- 
fecting it, in cutting out the inefficiencies and 
in leading it past the danger points—one of 
which they are trying to pass just now. They 
feel that all people must have a lively interest 
in their success, since everyone must suffer 
more or less directly when business breaks 
down. And since they feel this way they 
have a sense of personal injury when the rad- 
ical and the turbulent person takes a crack at 
all their works and their fundamental beliefs. 
It is much as if the man who is saving the 
heroine at the cost of immense fatigue and 
personal risk were to be shot at by the lady’s 
relatives. 


Socialistic Doctrines Have Their Effects 


Perhaps we as retail lumbermen don’t have 
to face the gunnery of the political radical 
so very directly. Not many of our customers 
really have the idea that business ought to be 
**socialized’’ or taken over by the State or 
by the jobless. This kind of theory, doesn’t 
circulate so very promiscuously in the United 
States. I used to hear it expounded on street 
corners by the soap boxers in-the old days, 
and we may expect a new and luxuriant crop 
of it during the next few months; for in a 
period of readjustment, no matter how brief 
it may be, the people who are out of sym- 
pathy with things as they are take advantage 
of discontent to push their beliefs. This is 
human nature. Republicans do it when Demo- 
erats are in office; Democrats do it when 
Republicans are in office, and certainly rad- 
icals do it when either conservatives or lib- 
erals are running things. Doubtless business 
men take the recent election to mean that the 
radical in American life is not so very strong. 
Certainly the minor parties which claim to 
bear the torch of radical progress cast but a 
faint flicker on the second of last November. 
But after all it isn’t the showing that the 
socialist party makes at the polls which marks 
its working power or the working power of 
other radicals of different name and aim. 


‘*Business’’ and ‘‘Public’’ Interests Identical 


Sometimes it is hard to be tolerant; and 
when tolerance means nothing more than in- 
difference it isn’t any virtue. The man who 
works wholeheartedly for any object isn’t 
going to be indifferent about it, and he isn’t 
going to be indifferent to the efforts of the 
man who is working for a contrary object. 
Under these conditions it’s a pretty hard job 
to see things without bias and to concede to 
the fellow who differs from us his right to his 
own opinion. But doing this thing as well as 
we can is worth while. We may not like our 
opponents or their ways of stinging and irri- 
tating us. Probably the toad under the har- 
row is never philosophical. But we have to 
admit that the critics of business and of the 
economic system upon which business is 
founded do manage to keep us up on our toes. 
When we say that the interests of business 
and the interests of the public are the same 
we don’t mean just any business interest and 


any public interest. We mean-the business 
interests that are founded upon real efficiency 
and real service and the public interests that 
are broad enough anl long enough in view to 
include the welfare of all people. A critic, 
even an unfair critic, serves to keep business 
from slumping down into a shortsighted view. 
The business man who exploits his customers 
without conscience and shame when he gets 
the chance is known as a ‘‘business man’’ 
just as much as is the merchant who conducts 
his trade with the real prosperity of himself 
and of his customers in mind. The first kind 
needs to have the vials of wrath poured out 
upon him; he needs to be threatened with 
a sort of competition capable of forcing him 
into sound mercantile methods if he is not 
willing to take them of his own free will. 


Radical Theories Infiltrate Public Mind 

Radical thought, opposed as it is to business 
as part of the economic system, finds its great- 
est strength not in political activity but in 


“Shot at by the lady’s relatives” 


a criticism which filters thru the public mind 
and influences the actions of those who don’t 
completely understand what the radical is 
talking about. Such criticism and prejudice 
too often find lodgment in the minds of right 
intelligent people. In Our Town, for instance, 
there is a great rumpus on over an increase 
in the price charged for electric current. It 
may take some stretch of the imagination 
to connect this matter with any kind of radi- 
calism, but it has grown up in a way charac- 
teristic of radical opinions. The advance was 
made, and the users got mad. There was much 
hot language. The company was called a 
thief in all possible variations of the epithet. 
The manager led a harried life, Petitions 
are out demanding that the council reduce 
the rate by a couple of cents and cut out a 
certain so called service charge. But so far 
as I can learn there is little or no interest in 
finding out whether the company needs the 
raise or not. .There has, so far as I know, 
been no investigation of management or in- 
quiry to find out whether the proposed cut 
would or would not bankrupt the company, 
and force it out of business. And yet this is 
of primary importance to every person who 
uses electricity. If by setting an unreason- 
ably low rate he bankrupts the service com- 
pany he has not done himself a favor. Much 
the contrary. But this temperish, uncritical 
attitude which sometimes ruins without rea- 
son will at other times allow unscrupulous men 
to get by with public exploitation. Being 


uncritical and merely temperish it can often 
be worked by the crafty in such a way that 
@& more or less satisfied public pays an ex- 
cessive price for the things it gets. 


Suspicion Harms Honest Business 


This is the soil in which the average radi- 
cal loves to work. The public knows in a 
vague way that it is uncritical and that it can 
be bamboozled. This knowledge makes it 
suspicious of all people to whom it must pay 
money. The radical fosters this opinion and 
tries to make it the opening for his doctrines, 
among which is the doctrine of class exploita- 
tion. This doctrine of course means in a 
rough way that the employer who hires a 
man and the merchant who sells him goods 
has no real interest in him beyond what they 
can get out of him; that once he is squeezed 
dry they will toss him aside like an’ empty 
tomato can. 

I doubt if we as retail lumbermen have 
to contend against this extreme form of radi- 
cal discontent. But we do have to deal with 
a hot and uncritical suspicion among our cus- 
tomers; and this suspicion works against us 
in a way which the radical welcomes. So 
it may be worth while to have a look at the 
whole matter once in a while and to see just 
how we look to our customers, who are the 
people making up our public. 


Value Is Determined by the Market 


Probably the thoughtful man would say at 
the beginning that business can not be classi- 
fied as good or bad, serving or exploiting, 
all in one lump. He would probably say next 
to the radical and conservative who are quar- 
reling over the question of whether or not 
business earns its profits that this is a ques- 
tion impossible to settle im any final and ab- 
solutely just way; for there is no exact stand- 
ard of measuring how much a person earns. 
Milton got “myc Lee $20 for his greatest 
poem; another man becomes a millionaire by 
inventing a mouse trap. But who can say 
how much either one actually earned? We 
have some practical rules for determining 
earnings, such as the price which the market 
will bid for services. It is the law of supply 
and demand. Farm hands are scarce, so farm- 
ers who must have help for empty oy offer 
$10 a day. It is worth that sum to the farmer 
to save his crop, so we say.that the harvest 
hand earned it. But he works just as hard 
the next year for $4 a day; and as the supply 
of labor is large the farmer does not have to 
pay more, so we say that the hand has earned 
but $4 a day. But it is evident from this 
example that we’ll be hard put to it to define 
or to measure earning power in any hard and 
fast way, and the radical will be just as hard 
put to it to make such a definition when he suc- 
ceeds in putting one of his pet economic 
schemes into effect. 


Most Radicalism Is Merely Destructive 


There are no ways of making an exact, 
mathematical measurement of the quality and 
worth of any sort of human endeavor. The 
radical believes, if he is an honest radical, that 
by changing the system of production and dis- 
tribution according to his ideas that more peo- 
ple in the world would live in comfort, that 
earnings would be distributed more justly, that 
men would be less able to take advantage of 
each other and so on. But the radical is most 
brilliant when he is pointing out the defects 
in things as they now are. In this he is unéx- 
celled. No liberal person and few honest con- 
servatives will maintain that there are not 
inequalities and injustices in the way the 
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world’s affairs are run; and because this is 
true the radical has every chance to be merci- 
less in criticism, to swell. with satire and to 
wither his opponents with a lofty anger. In 
criticism he is an avenging spirit; but when 
he is asked what he would substitute for the 
things he thunders at he becomes fantastic and 
talks usually like a dreamy child. It is the 
weakness of radicalism in politics and in 
economics that before it can win many con- 
verts it must put forward a plausible, construc- 
tive program; and this it seems unable to do. 


Aim of All Is Betterment of Mankind 


But we care little for names or party tags. 
We as retail lumbermen believe in individually 
managed business. As liberal and thoughtful 
citizens we admit that there remains much to 
be done to make business the complete and effi- 
cient servant of mankind. The radical also 
thinks that something must be done, but his 
ideas on the subject are different from ours. 
But after all the honest liberal and the honest 
radical have the same final object in view; 
namely, the betterment of mankind. 


Private Distribution Must Justify Itself 

All of this seems remote from the retailing 
of lumber, but we suspect that after all it is 
a matter of very immediate and practical im- 
portance. Those people who should know tell 


trolled merchandising is capable of offering 
the best and most efficient service obtainable. 
The objection is made that the contest is con- 
ducted before prejudiced judges; but of this 
we are not sure, And in any event we are not 
excused from the obligation to make privately 
controlled business thoroly efficient; not only 
from our own point of view but from the point 
of view of the customer. 


Business Wolf May Wear Service Cloak 


This matter of service must come in for a 
strict review, for a good many false notions 
have grown up around it. Especially has it 
been used as a soothing bit of camoyflage by 
thoroly unsocial and shortsighted business 
executives for the purpose of fooling some of 
the people some of the time. In fact -with 
some people the word has taken on a sinister 
meaning; and like Little Red Ridinghood they 
say, ‘‘What long teeth you have, grand- 
mother.’’ By these executives the word is 
used consciously in a lying sense for the delib- 
erate purpose of leading customers to believe 
they will get something which the executive 
has no intention of giving them. 


Stunts to Please Are Service of a Kind 


Then there is a second use made of the 
word; a use that carries only a part meaning. 
Perhaps the majority of customers think of 
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If they are desirable and worth while why 
should they be free? If a person thinks for 
an inconsiderable part of a minute, he must 
know that service of any kind costs something; 
that it is intended to fill out the merchandise 
offerings and to make them more desirable and 
that it must be paid for out of the mer- 
chandise income. The idea that any features 
of merchandising are free to the customer 
must inevitably suggest another idea; that the 
price charged for the merchandise is too high. 
If a person pays $1 for a book and is given a 
fountain pen with it free of charge he must 
know that the book is not worth $1. This 
‘*free’’ service is much used. in advertising, 
and one has to admit that with a good many 
people it is effective; but nevertheless it car- 
ries with it the seeds of damage. People will 
some day realize that in a business transaction 
nothing that has any value is given away. 
And when a person realizes this for the first 
time he is apt to think that someone has been 
acting the part of a cheat for a selfish purpose. 


Greatest Service Is to Meet Public’s Needs 


We are not knocking advertising schemes 
that have ‘‘free’’ service as an essential part 
of their appeal. Each man must know his 
public best. Rather we are talking about the 
matter from the point of view of the merchant 
himself. He ought to have it firmly in mind 
that service can not be confined to the giving 
of prize packages or the doing of stunts; that 
the great service element in his business lies 
in operating the business in such a way that it 
will best suit the needs of the buying public. 
It is service to keep staple articles so that 
they are always available for purchase. It is 
service to study*the needs of the public and 
the quantity of the different lines bought so 
that these articles may be supplied at the 
lowest cost and of a grade best fitted to the 
customers’ needs. It is service to know when 
to make special offerings and when not to. 
One retailer may serve his customers best by 
offering at a suitable charge to deliver lumber 


into the country. Another retailer may best 
serve his customers by refraining from start- 
ing country delivery. 

Ideal Is Partnership with Customer 


country has been postponed on account of exorbitant 
prices. Now comes our tremendous slashing of prices 
and the big building program is turned loose. We, 
have started our prices at the very bottom to guard 
against further declines. We have given you all there’ 
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us that the immediate future is of immense 
importance to business; that it is a period of 
re-making, following the material and spiritual 
strains of the war, and that the course which 
the human race takes in regard to feeding and 
clothing itself and exchanging the products 
of its labor will be likely to shape its customs 
and habits for a good many years to come. 
Regardless of the fact that the great tasks of 
production, transportation and local distribu- 
tion are going forward in such a way that no 
one in this country is threatened with starva- 
tion because of the breakdown of any of these 
essential functions, the human family is far 
from satisfied. The general run of people will 
hardly be satisfied if things are being done 
passably when they might be done better; and 
experiments are being conducted in all depart- 
ments of business, particularly in marketing. 
The coéperative movement is spreading, the 
Non-Partisan League is still with us. What- 
ever we may think of the methods used by 
these outfits, we will have to admit that their 
— Spread rests on an honest conviction that 
existing means of marketing and control are 
inefficient and unjust in operation. It is up to 
us to convince the public that privately con- 


service as being special service, a spectacular 
or ‘‘stunty’’ sort of thing. A big department 
store maintains a special rest room for chil- 
dren and a page service for calling people 
in different departments when their friends 
wish to find them and a fleet of ’buses for 
taking customers to and from the principal 
railroad stations. It will wrap articles and 
mail them out by parcels post for its custom- 
ers. A lumber weal arranges for special build- 
ing plans. These are the things commonly 
called service, and they are usually thought of 
as things calculated to catch the attention of 
the customer and to impress him with the up- 
to-the-minute alertness of the concern. There 
is no objection to calling these things by this 
name if one remembers that there are other and 
still more important meanings. 


‘*Pree’’ Service Suggests High Prices 


One wrong idea about this matter is the 
popular notion that service is ‘‘free.’’ This 
may be true in the sense that no definite 
charge is made for it. But the idea that these 
things, whatever they are, do not cost any- 
thing and are not paid for by the customer 
pretty certain in the long run to be vicious. 


In fact we think of service as comprising 
the whole field of mercantile effort and as con- 
sisting of a careful, practical study of needs 
and possibilities and economies so that the 
best stock for the purpose may be carried and 
handled in the best way. We think of it as in- 
cluding the matter of educating the public to 
the ¢orrect use of the articles for sale and to 
the possibilities of the economic and profitable 
use of other articles previously unknown or 
not liked. We think of it as including prices 
accurately gaged so that each article pays its 
own way and each customer pays for all he 
gets and no more. In fact we think of it as 
enlightened self interest fully developed. For 
enlightened self interest looks upon a sale as 
a partnership matter in which neither partner 
can cheat the other without harming himself. 
It is true that a full development of this kind 
is not yet present with us. Not all customers 
are ready to appreciate it or to play fair on 
their share of the partnership; nor are all busi- 
ness men ready for such an undertaking. Per- 
haps we don’t know enough to make it com- 
pletely effective; but it is something toward 
which business is working despite the unbelief 
of certain parts of the public and the cynical 
mirth of some business servants. The part of 
the human race that spends its days and nights 
in the joyful exploitation of its fellow worms 
may pause-in its jeers at practical business 
idealism long enough to reflect that long suffer- 
ing humanity is pretty well convinced that it 
has suffered about long enough. If it under- 
takes to do business for itself it may, as some 
frightened persons predict, make a mess of 
things; but in ing a mess of things it is 
quite certain also to make a mess of business 
men who live thru exploitation. Business has 
a big chance to do itself and the public a good 
turn. To make this the best possible turn will 
require a good deal more than personal honesty 
an Deeg efficiency among business men; 
but these things will serve as a splendid start. 
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<8 ‘THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME“ 





Gostesedtion’ lien iain S oa aia Farm Advisers’ 


It is quite often the case that when one ap- 
pears before such an audience as this, it is for 
the reason that he has done or said something 
out of the ordinary to distinguish himself. Such 
is not the case in the present instance. 

The speaker has, in this case, been called on 
to tell this audience of practical, active business 
men how another man in their line of business 
and of their type has so materially assisted in 
the development of the work of the County farm 
bureau and the County agricultural agent that 
the attention of the officials of this association 
has been directed to this lumberman. 

And so the speaker has been invited to come 
here and take up sufficient of your time to tell 
you by what means this retail lumber dealer has 
not only attracted the attention of the officers 
of this association, but has endeared himself to 
a large number of the farmers of the County, 
with the result that he was elected to the most 
important office in this farmers’ organization, 
that bids fair to rival any and all other like at- 
tempts of the farmers of the country to so or- 
ganize their business along sane and construc- 
tive lines as to challenge the favorable attention 
of leading business organizations of the land. 

During the formative period of agricultural 
extension work, a plan which originated in one of 
the counties of New York State was becoming 
popular among the farmers—that of the farmers 
themselves becoming active factors in the carry- 
ing on and the direction of the County. agents’ 
activities. So the farm bureau idea came to the 
front. And in the counties where an agricul- 
tural agent was employed the progressive farm- 
ers organized with this trained man as manager, 
and the farmer (often also, the local business 
man, but mainly the farmer) subscribed amounts 
ranging from $1 to $5 per year for memberships 
in the County farm bureau. They elected their 
own executive committee, and with the approval 
of a representative of the State agricultural 
college, selected their own County agent. This 
committee of farmers assists and backs up 
the policies which it decides should be carried 
out in the county. 

Naturally, this led the farmers, who as a mat- 
ter of fact work harder and save harder than 
any other class of like type, to look for a 
solution of their other than production problems 
thru this now great organization. And the 
perfection of this County farm bureau organiza- 
tion and the State and National federations has 
resulted. 

The State federation consists of directors 
elected from the County farm bureaus, and the 
National or American federation consists of di- 
rectors elected from the State federations. So 
you see the farmer now has at his disposal, and 
working for his interest and advancement, a 
fully equipped agency in the County farm bu- 
reau managed by a man who is college trained 
and who has had a required amount of practical 
experience; the State organization composed 
of active farmers elected from their local organ- 
izations, and the Federal organization where 
the power accumulated in the smaller organiza- 
tions is brought together under the management 
of highly paid and well skilled executives whose 
influence is being and will be exerted to bring 
about legislation, both State and National, to 
give the farmer a square deal. 

‘*Now where does the lumberman come into 
this scheme?’’ When a County agent is located 
in a County and given an office, even tho he 
has the support of the members of the executive 
committee and a large contributing membership, 
he is up against a hard and long spun out 
proposition to make the work of production and 
marketing effective; and unless the business 
men of the County give this farm bureau man- 
ager or County agricultural agent their active 


* Address before Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 


[By A. P. Henderson, Glenwood, Minn.] 


support, he will not get very far with the work 
of improving the agricultural conditions of the 
County. 

One man as director amongst a group of 2,000 
people is simply an agent to get enough of the 
others interested to bring about the desired agri- 
cultural improvements. That is where the lum- 
berman, the banker and other business men 
can help. That is where the subject of all this 
talk that the speaker is making came in. 

The County agent who is before you has been 
fortunate in getting the support of about seven 
hundred farmers and fifty to seventy-five busi- 
ness men in the County farm bureau. Outstand- 
ing among these business men was and is C. O. 
Ettesvold, secretary-treasurer of the Glenwood 
Lumber Co. He also holds the much more im- 
portant if not more lucrative office of secretary- 
treasurer of the Pope County, (Minn.,) Farm 
Bureau Association. Mr. Ettesvold has been 
thus signally selected by the farmers of his 
county because he has been a consistent booster 
for the farm bureau and for what it is organ- 
ized to bring about. 

A merchant came to a certain town, buying 
out an old, established business. One of the 





Farm Knowledge Necessary 


If it were my business to hire men to 
run lumber yards in farming communi- 
ties the first part of the examination to 
which I should subject the candidate for 
a position as lumber dealer would be on 
farm knowledge. 

For unless a dealer or a banker or any- 
one else who has to deal with and sell 
to the farmer, whether it be lumber, 
money, or ideas, has the farmer’s view- 
point and the psychology of the farmer’s 
reasoning, as well as a deeply laid sym- 
pathy for the farmer’s problems (and he 
has more than anyone else) the dealer, 
banker or county agent will not get far. 

So I say were I placing men in the 
field of farmer dealing my first inquiry 
would be ‘‘What do you know about 
farming?’’ 











first things he did was to put up signs, ‘‘ Your 
credit is good for thirty days,’’ and to establish 
a modern and uptodate filing rack for credit 
slips. About sixty days afterwards these credit 
signs were-down and conspicuous notices stared 
at everyone who entered the place that his credit 
was not good, and that cash must accompany 
his purchase. 

Circumstances no doubt had a large effect on 
this man’s action, but it seems to the speaker 
that anyone knows that credit slips are not hard 
to accumulate, and that this dealer would have 
been saved embarrassment and his patrons an- 
noyance if neither sign had appeared and if the 
credit slip file had occupied a less conspicuous 
place in his business, 

This is merely one incident that has come un- 
der our observation recently, and we are not 
assuming the roll of a critic of business men, 
as we claim to know more about farming, but 
the point is that people who live in glass houses 
will do well to throw no stones—and most of us 
do live in such dwellings. 

But we have digressed. The lumber dealer 
we are referring to as a member of the farm 
bureau executive committee, at a meeting when 
ways and means of raising money by sale of 
memberships to carry on the work were being 
discussed, was suddenly inspired by an idea 
which he announced to the meeting somewhat 
abruptly. He said, ‘‘I have an idea.’’ Now 
when Carl says he is possessed of an idea, every- 


body sits up and takes notice, because he is a 
known incubator of ideas. 


In this case his announcement that he would 
induce the Keystone Silo Co. to donate a $600 
silo as uw premium on farm bureau memberships 
sounded so liberal that we will here and now 
admit for the first time that we had doubts of 
his making good this offer. Not only did he 
make the offer good, but paid for the advertising 
giving publicity to the offer. Not only that, 
but the silo was erected this fall upon the farm 
of the lucky farm bureau member whose num- 
ber was drawn from a hat by a little blindfolded 
girl at the farm bureau picnic last June. 


Hardly a day passes that some farmer com- 
ing frum Mr. Ettesvold’s lumber- yard, does not 
eall upon the County agent for informa- 
tion or assistance on some matter. In 
fact, the farm bureau occupies a_ place 
in Carl’s mind and heart second only to his 
family and his lumber business. And in the 
spreading of information and inspiring enthusi- 
asm on the farmer’s part toward the farm bu- 
reau, whether it be by organizing boys’ and 
girls’ calf clubs, distributing the nitrogen- 
gathering soy bean, which bids fair.to become 
an important crop in Minnesota, or by taking 
memberships at $5 per, or by boosting all the 
time, one of the largest factors in redeeming 
Pope County from a negative to a very positive 
position so far as farm bureau work is con- 
cerned, no single factor has exerted a larger 
influence than the interest and support given 
by our secretary-treasurer, C. O. Ettesvold, and 
I am sure Mr. Ettesvold loses nothing by the 
incidental advertising given his business by hav- 
ing his name appear as secretary-treasurer of 
this great farmers’ organization on the more 
than three thousand letter heads sent out from 
the farm bureau office during the year, and 
constantly before the farmers of the county in 
our Farm Bureau News monthly, and in the 
knowledge of the farmer that Mr. Ettesvold is 
actively interested in and boosting for their or- 
ganization and interests as he should. 


I think it was Dr. Freeman who made the 
statement ‘‘The man who can not expand out- 
side of his immediate job has no place in the 
scheme of things.’’ Service is a synonym of 
success. The whole scheme of civilization, and 
in fact, of creation, is based on service; each 
creature in nature performing some service 
either to another or to the highest of creatures— 
man. 

So man, unless he performs service, is not 
in aceord with the plan of creation, and will 
not permanently succeed, altho he may seem to 
temporarily. 

The farmer has reasonable ground for com- 
plaint in the way his business is organized. 
Hence, all this agitation for codperative market- 
ing; and one who does not heed this trend of 
affairs is likely to be lost in the readjustment. 


The farmer has enjoyed a prosperous period 
for the last four years in most sections. But 
it is the first easy money he has ever received 
since the Civil War. Most of the time his crops 
have been sold for less than cost of production, 
if the labor of the farm family and the farm 
investment were accounted for. 

This condition is largely responsible for the 
unrest and organization of the farmer and now 
he has a factor that is attracting attention. 

If the business man has stock on hand that 
does not move at a profit he works out some plan 
to attract attention to this line of goods, so that 
he may work it off at least for cost; but the 
farmer has had no voice in the price, and he 
can either keep his product or sell it at the price 
the market furnished him offers, and he must 
eventually sell. 

It is largely a lack of understanding and sym- 
pathy for the farmer’s problems that has led 
up to the present farmer organization. He has 
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learned to stick, and we will all do well to in- 
vestigate and get a helpful viewpoint toward 
the farmer and his problems. 

That the farming industry shall be reason- 
ably profitable is a matter of deepest concern 
to all of us. All lines of business rest and are 
more or less successful, upon the prosperity of 
the producer. 

We all recognize this and just in proportion 
as the business man of the country gives his 
encouragement and active support to the in- 
terest and advancement of the farmers of his 


community, just so far and no further, will his 
own business succeed, for it is upon the pros- 
perity of the producer that all subsidiary oc- 
cupations depend. 

There is no sense in an attitude of hostility 
between the local dealér° and the producer. 
Their interests are identical. 

The county agricultural agent or farm bu- 
reau manager has the definite purpose of advan- 
cing and promoting the agricultural interest of 
the county in which he is located, and is worthy 
of the support and codperation of all the people 


of the county in carrying on that work, so we 
would ask that all the lumber dealers as well 
as all of the other business men of the nation, 
meet and advise with your county agent and 
give him your active support toward improving 
not only the production of your localities, but 
in every way assist in the betterment of the 
farming industry in making for better homes, 
better roads, better schools, better markets, 
and better farm conditions; that, together with 
the farmer, we may all move forward toward 
a better understanding and codperative spirit. 





BUILDING INDUSTRY SHOWS MORE ACTIVITY 


OMAHA TO HAVE BUILDING SHOW 


OmaHa, NEB., March 1.—The first complete 
building show ever held in Nebraska will be 
staged at the Auditorium April 18 to 23. Robert 
C. Mitchell, manager of the Reliance Brick Co., 
and Charles A. Franke, manager of the Audi- 
torium, are the promoters. Manager Mitchell 
says that many reservations for space are be- 
ing received and it is expected that the show 
will be one of the most interesting and com- 
plete exhibitions of the kind ever held. 





BUILDING BOOM ABOUT TO BREAK 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 28.—Not since the 
busy days of the early fall of last year has 
there been such activity in building and real 
estate circles as during the last week or two. 
That a building and selling boom will break 
before April 1 is the consensus of lumber and 
other building material dealers and real estate 
men, 

One of the first signs of the coming building 
activity is the breaking of ground for the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association building, to 
cost $125,000, scheduled to take place next 
week. The $750,000 Masonic Temple will be 
begun between March 15 and April 1. The erec- 
tion of a large theater will begin soon after 
March 15. 


In the residence section the building move- 
ment is becoming even more apparent. Declines 
in the cost of materials, and in wages, have 
brought about a decided inclination on the part 
of firms and individuals -to start construction 
work. In the western section of the city 
whole blocks of new homes are about to be 
erected. 


WILL BUILD 100 FRAME HOUSES 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 28.—The erection of 
more than one hundred frame residences is as- 
sured thru the purchase by the E. L. Crain 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of a tract of 
thirty-one acres of land adjoining one of the 
most exclusive residential sections of Houston. 
The purchasers have announced their intention 
of subdividing the acreage into 180 lots on which 
homes costing $4,000 to $6,000 will be erected, 
to be sold to people of moderate means on easy 
payments. 

The E. L. Crain Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. operates a milling plant and manufactures 
portable houses. The project does not contem- 
plate the erection of unit houses, but the plan 
is to reduce materially the cost of construction 
by cutting the lumber at the mill so that it will 
be delivered on the job ready to be put in place. 
Construction of the houses will be begun within 
sixty days. 
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SOME LUMBER TERMS. 


HOUSING -COMMISSION LAYS PLANS 

New Organs, La., Feb. 28.—The Louisiana 
housing commission, created by legislative act 
and recently organized, mapped out its work, 
at a meeting held last Friday, under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

1—Thoro study of ways and means for en- 
couraging home building, including proposed tax 
exemptions and plans looking to financial aid 
for home builders. 

2—Determining fair rentals and preventing 
the imposing of unfair rentals. 

3—Survey of the situation in New Orleans 
and in the State, to determine actual conditions. 

It is hoped to have recommendations pre- 
pared for submission to the contitutional con- 
vention which assembles at Baton Rouge March 
1 and will be in session several months. 





BIG DEMAND FOR HOME PLAN BOOKS 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 28—W. B. Stayer, see- 
retary Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, speaking before the Pittsburgh 
Association of Credit Men on Thursday of last 
week, said that more requests for the associa- 
tion’s plan book had been received during the 
last six weeks than in the six months preceding. 
He said further that the lumber for an upto- 
date home can now be bought for but little 
more than half what it would have cost one year 
ago. He continued: 

The lumber dealers of western Pennsylvania 
have taken a loss of around $4,000,000 in order 
to get back to prewar levels. Today the people of 
western Pennsylvania are buying lumber from 
their local dealers at as much as $30 a thousand 


— the price that the dealers paid for the 
stock. 


OPEN BUREAU TO HELP BUILDERS 


EizaBeTH, N. J., March 2.—Frank R. Wal- 
lace, of the Heidritter Lumber Co., this city, has 
been instrumental in establishing a service bu- 
reau under the name of the ‘‘ Builders’ Free 
Consultation Bureau.” The object is to give 
all persons interested any information they may 
need in securing their own homes. 

Architects, builders and real estate operators - 
are cooperating to make the bureau of real bene- 
fit to the community by placing in the hands 
of prospective investors plans, estimates, list of 
building lots, prices ete. There will be no at- 
tempt on the part of those in charge of the bu- 
reau to induce anyone either to build or to 
buy anything, but the service will be devoted en- 
tirely to furnishing information on the subject 
of homes. 

The offices are located in the Miller Building, 
275 Morris Avenue, and are kept open from 
7:30 to 9:30 p. m. for the benefit of persons who 
will be unable to visit the bureau during the day. 

‘“This bureau has been opened for the bene- 
fit of the public,’’ said Mr. Wallace. ‘‘It_is the 
hope of those conducting it that it will be taken 
advantage of to the fullest extent by all who 
seek information, whether the building is to be a 
home, factory or garage.*’ 








Reports of investigators of the Forest Serv- 
ice indicate that mice and chipmunks aid in 
reforesting burned and logged fir areas in Ore- 
gon and Washington. These animals are chief- 
ly responsible for abandonment of attempts to 
reforest by direct seeding; so it is something 
to their credit that, owing to their habit of stor- 
ing seeds for future consumption, they aid in 
reforestation. 
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New York Retailers Inspect All Phases of 


Lumber Manufacture on Pacific Coast 


MAKE BOAT TRIP TO VICTORIA 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 21.—The visiting dele- 
gation of members of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of the State of New York and 
their ladies, together with a number of Seattle 
lumbermen and their wives, yesterday enjoyed 
a delightful trip to Victoria, B. C., going on the 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Princess Victoria 
and returning on the Sol Duc. 

The great, big, roomy Canadian Pacific liner 
afforded ample room and comfort, and altho 
the day was a little cool, the panorama of 
ocean, forest and snow clad mountains was of 
interest to the easterners. 

On arrival at Victoria shortly after lunch the 
visitors were met by a delegation of Victoria 
lumbermen with their cars, headed by J. O. 
Cameron, of the Cameron Lumber Co., who is 
also president of the British Columbia Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Among the Vic- 
toria lumbermen were D. O. Cameron and W. 
B. Mitchell, of the Cameron Lumber Co.; G. H. 
Walton, Sidney Mills (Ltd.); Clarence Hoard, 
Bainbridge Lumber Co.; J. H. Kissinger, Cana- 
dian-Puget Sound Lumber Co.; W. Moore, 
Moore & Whittington Lumber Co.; Peter Mc- 
Carter, McCarter Shingle Co.; Victor Leight, 
James Leight & Son; W. E. Cathels, Jordan 
River Lumber Co.; A. Gonnason, Lemon & 
Gonnason, and Matt Henningson, a logger. Mr. 
Gonnason is president of the Victoria branch 
of the British Columbia Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

W. B. Mitchell, who is sales manager of the 
Cameron Lumber Co., came over to Seattle and 
joined the party en route to Victoria in the 
morning and while on the boat explained to the 
visiting retailers the lumber situation in British 
Columbia and answered many questions regard- 
ing matters of interest to the retailers. 

The Seattle people who were with the party 
were: Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and wife; B. 
W. Sawyer, manager Brace & Hergert Mill Co., 
and wife; Maj. F. St. C. Dickinson, Colby & 
Dickinson; Roy A. Dailey, L. F. Driver Lum- 
ber Co.; and C. R. Lindner, Henry D. Davis 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. Mr. Lindner is 
president of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The visitors were taken for a ride of an 











ce te es 


hour or so duration around the quaint, old 
English appearing city of Victoria and on their 
return to the magnificent Canadian Pacific Ho- 
tel, the, Empress, were given tea, muffins and 
cake and otherwise refreshed in the country that 
is not yet dry. The Canadian lumbermen 
proved royal hosts, many of them being ac- 
companied by the ladies of their families and 
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Alexander Latham, Mineola, N. Y., and Miss 
Patteson, Penn Yan, N. Y. Mr. Latham was 
taking it easy while Miss Patteson peeped 
around a mast while on the deck of the ship 
going to Victoria 





the time until the Sol Duc left for the return 
trip at 4:30 p. m. was pleasantly spent in look- 
ing over the wonderful hotél with its great 
lobbies, artistic dining room, tea room, great 
banquet hall, luxuriant parlors and in purchas- 
ing souvenir pictures ete. 

Thanks to the courtesy of Joshua Green, of 
Seattle, president Puget Sound Navigation Co., 
owning the Sol Duc, on which the return trip 
was made, the staunch little craft was spick and 
span from stem to stern and in the cozy little 
dining salon a specially appetizing dinner was 
served under the personal supervision of Super- 
intendent Valentine of the commissary depart- 
ment. 


Seattle was reached at 10:30 the visitors go- 
ing immediately to their special train which left 
at 11:15 p. m. for Tacoma. 


TACOMA ENTERTAINS RETAILERS 


TacoMA, WasH., Feb. 21.—Forty-seven re- 
tail lumbermen from New York and Massachu 
setts, who are touring the Pacific coast, arrived 
in Tacoma this morning and spent the day and 
most of the evening visiting the city as guests 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma, Most of 
the visitors were accompanied by their wives, 
the party numbering ninety-two in all. 

On their arrival in Tacoma the visitors were 
met at the train by members of the local club 
and were taken by automobile to the plant of 
the Wheeler, Osgood Co., where an exhibition 
had been arranged for their benefit, showing 
how rapidly a log could be turned into veneer 
products. The different processes by which 
the raw timber is made into doors, panels and 
similar articles were gone thru in detail. From 
the Wheeler, Osgood plant the visitors were 
taken to that of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumbe: 
Co. The entire morning was spent in the in- 
spection of these two mills. 2 

At 12:30 o’clock luncheon was served at the 
St. Paul mill boarding house. After the lunch- 
eon a short business session was held. Follow- 
ing this the local lumbermen entertained the 
easterners in various ways. Some were taken 
for automobile trips around the city, to Point 
Defiance Park and other points of interest, some 
visited Camp Lewis and some played golf on 
the links of the Tacoma Country & Golf Club. 
The entire party gathered at the golf club at 
6:45 o’clock, where dinner was served, after 
which a musical entertainment was given and an 
informal dance held. The special train occupied 
by the party was brought to the country club 
and at the conclusion of the evening’s entertain- 
ment the visitors were able to go at once to their 
sleeping cars. They left shortly after midnight 
for Grays Harbor. 


Club President Extends Welcome 
The business session following the luncheon 
was featured by short talks by members of the 
visiting party and by Tacoma manufacturers. 
Paul Johns, president of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
presided at the meeting. In a short address of 








PARTY OF NEW YORK RETAILERS GROUPED AT ENTR ANCE TO EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C. 
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welcome he told the easterners that Tacoma is 
the largest lumber manufacturing center on 
the Pacific coast and has one of the strongest 
cooperative organizations in its Lumbermen’s 
Club. He then introduced Maj. Everett G. 
Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., who made the principal address 
of the day. 


Visitors Told About Manufacturing Methods 


Maj. Griggs told briefly the development of 
the lumber industry in Tacoma and its growth 
during the last thirty years. He welcomed the 
visitors to the city and expressed his pleasure 
at the opportunity of giving the eastern dealers 
an idea of manufacturing methods in the West. 
He then took up the present business situation, 
saying: 


_, At present the lumber industry is trying to hold 
itself up by its bootstraps. There is no more 
optimistic buneh in the West than the Tacoma 
lumbermen but it has been hard sledding lately. 
We are glad that the East is beginning to realize 
that Douglas fir can be used for something besides 
railroad ties and cross timbers. I can say frankly 
that without the business that has come to us 
from the Atlantic coast few of the mills could 
have operated at all lately. 

There has been -a great change in less than a 
year. Last year was a good year for the lumber 
industry. This year so far we are not making the 
cost of production. The railroads dealt us a severe 
blow when rates were advanced on a percentage 
basis last August. But if we can build up the 
business we hope to get on the Atlantic coast, and 
if we can ship our lumber by water thru the 
Panama Canal for $15 or $18 a thousand we can 
ve independent of the railroads, I predict that 
in five years the Pacific coast will ship 1,000,000,- 
000 feet of lumber to the East by water. 

We can give you anything you want in the 
lumber line. Douglas fir can be used for anything 
that any other lumber can be used for. Our hem- 
lock makes as good dimension lumber as you can 
get anywhere. The red cedar shingle is the best 
roofing material. This meeting will help you to co- 
operate with us. We want to make what you can 
sell. Remember that we are the pioneers on the 


Pacific coast and that our methods are still often 
crude, 


Discusses Utilization and Labor Problem 


Maj. Griggs told how some of the Tacoma 
mills had solved the problem of waste by organ- 
izing a central heating plant which now sup- 
plies the business district of Tacoma with steam 
heat, using hogged fuel from the mills. He 
told the easterners that close to Tacoma the best 
stand of timber in the world is located and re- 
gretted that the weather had made it impossible 
for them to take a trip into the woods. In econ- 
clusion Maj. Griggs said: 

We are handicapped by labor conditions. We 
have the 8-hour day and have to compete with 
the southern pine operators who pay half the 
Wages and work on a 10-hour basis. I wish the 
qrnele industry could be put on an 8-hour day. We 
wee our taxation problem, which is a real one. 
. : look to the East for our future business. You 
eo P us in New York and we will help you supply 
your customers with the best lumber on earth. 





, A jolly group on the tiller-box en route to Victoria, B. C. 


President Johns then called on J. A. Mahl- 
stedt, of New Rochelle, N. Y., who spoke briefly 
for the New York association : 

**T am delegated by the members of this 
party to thank you for your hospitality’? Mr. 
Mahlstedt said. ‘‘We heard of western hos- 
pitality but now we have experienced some of 
it. We have had a wonderful trip thru this 
great country.’’ 


Opposes Government Regulation 


George J. Osgood, vice president and general 
manager of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., was next 
ealled on: 

I want to point out one menace to our industry. 
You have all heard of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s attempt to get thru Congress some law for 
the regulation of the lumberman. I wish every 


lumberman would a personally in touch with his 
representative in Congress and tell him to oppose 
such legislation. 

After this year has passed I am sure no member 
of Congress can say the lumberman is a profiteer. 


Retailer Discusses Shingle Marketing 


Roscoe C. Briggs, of Oneonta, N. Y., told of 
the loss of business to manufactured roofing 
dealers, saying: 

I am glad to see that 90 percent of the west 
Coast lumbermen favor the square shingle pack. I 
can assure that most of the retailers favor the 
red cedar shingle for roofing. But the prices last 
year gave the patent roofing men a heaven sent 
opportunity and they made the most of it. Give 
7 the same price for shingles and we can get the 
yusiness. 


Praises Firm That Stands Back of Contract 


Paul Collier, of Rochester, secretary of the 
New York association, was the last of the visi- 
tors called on. Said he: 


You have good team work on the Pacific coast. 
You are well organized. We know that firms that 
are members of your organizations are dependable. 
The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is a worthy 
representative of the spirit of your western firms. 
In a time when contracts were frequently canceled 
and when many firms did not stand to their prom- 
ises, this firm never failed to fulfill its contracts 
to the letter regardless of consequences. It is this 
spirit that has done so much to raise business 
ethics and has been an important factor in bring- 
ing our own organization to pledge itself to up- 
hold the sanctity of contracts. 


Expects to Need Much Coast Lumber 


We are glad to be here for many reasons. We 
wanted to know you personally because we believe 
that the future of the lumber industry is in the 
West. We will need more of your material each 
year. Many of us see this, and for this reason 
we are here to make your acquaintance and to 
get in touch with your ideas. 

A great boom in home building is coming. Many 
readjustments must be made before it starts, but it 
is coming. When the factors that now prevent 
this, the cost of other forms of building material 
the cost of labor and the lack of confidence, are 
adjusted to each other in proper relations, then 
the business must come and you will again have 
the prosperity that is your due. 


Prospects for Rate Adjustment 


Concluding the meeting, Mr. Johns declared 
that the prospects for a readjustment of freight 
rates are bright. He said: 

The railroads are beginning to see that the west 


Coast manufacturer must be able to ship lumber 
on a parity with the southern pine producer. This 














Distinguished eastern dealers just after getting aboard for Victoria—(Left to Right) W. M. 
Patteson, Penn Yan, N. Y.; L. H. Chase, Springfield, Mass.; W. A. Brown, Glens Falls, N. Y.3 
Roscoe C. Briggs, Oneonta, N. Y.; K. B. Schotte, Amsterdam, N. Y.; Paul S. Collier, Rochester, 
N. Y.; J. A. Mahistedt, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Henry T. Fales, Framingham, Mass.; Walter R. 
Pettit, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 
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is all we ask. It must come and come soon. The 
roads can not afford to lose the west Coast busi- 
ness and to retain it they must give us a rate that 
will enable us to put our lumber east of the Mis- 
sissippi River on the same basis as southern pine. 
I have telegrams from Chicago which indicate that 
the conference there this week will result in this 
action being taken. 

The entertainment of the visitors was in the 
hands of a special committee composed of Paul 
Johns, of the Waterway Mill Co., John Snyder, 
Clear Fir Lumber Co., J. G. Newbegin, Foster 
Newbegin Lumber Co., and A. H. Landram, St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 


VISITS GRAYS ,HARBOR MILLMEN 

ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH., Feb. 26.—On 
Tuesday, March 22, the loggers and millmen of 
Grays Harbor had the pleasure of entertaining 
the delegation of eastern retailers en route from 
Rochester, N. Y., to San Francisco. The 
guests arrived about 7:30 a. m. and were en- 
tertained at breakfast at the Washington Ho- 
tel. 

At 9:00 o’clock they were taken to see the 
mills in Cosmopolis, Aberdeen and Hoquiam. 
Special displays. were made by the Eureka 
Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. of hemlock lum- 
ber, which proved interesting and educational 
to the eastern dealers. At the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co. mill Mr. Blagen had arranged spe- 
cial stocks of lumber to enable the visitors to 
see the different kinds of lumber that are man- 
ufactured at this plant, which is said to carry 
the largest shed stocks of any plant in the 
United States. At the various shingle mills 
shingles were made and graded and packed so 
that all the details of the manufacture could 
be presented. 

The beautiful home of Neil Cooney, manager 
Grays Harbor Commercial Co., was thrown open 
for the entertainment of the ladies of the party. 
Mr. Cooney’s home proved very interesting, as 
Washington woods are used for the interior 
finishing and it is one of the show places of 
southwestern Washington. 

All of the party who cared to make the trip 
to the logging camps were given an opportunity 
to do so, but as the time was very short, no 
particular stunts were staged there. 

In the evening a fine dinner was served at the 
Grays Harbor Country Club. The club was 
beautifully decorated with native greens and 
California acacia. Corsage bouquets were pro- 
vided for all the visiting ladies and the 
hostesses. During the dinner many informal 





PORTLAND IMPRESSES RETAILERS 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 26.—Amazed and de- 


lighted with what they had seen during the 
three days spent in Portland and surrounding 
country, the New York party of lumbermen 
left here tonight for Weed, Calif. They were 
still talking enthusiastically of the stately 
Douglas fir that was topped 180 feet from the 
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(Left) Logger topping tree 180 feet above the 
ground; (Right) Logger standing on top of tree 
after topping it 


ground Thursday for their edification in the 
logging operations of the Nehalem Timber & 
Logging Co. west of Scappoose, the scenic won- 
ders of the’ Columbia River Highway and the 
happy and instinctive lecture of Frank Branch 
Riley after Thursday night’s banquet at the 
Portland Hotel. 

Judging from their expression of exuber- 
ance, the visit here was the climax of the trip 
so far, altho they admit having had wonderful 
times and most hearty receptions at Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma and other points where their 
four Pullman cars stopped for any length of 


= 

hat impressed them most here were the 
logging operations and the substantial feed in 
the mess house in the hills, among the tall firs 
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New’ York Retailers at the mouth of tunnel of 
. Scappoose 


speeches were made, the hosts being repre- 
sented by W. J. Patterson, Alex Polson and 
Thorpe Babcock. P. 8. Collier, secretary Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York, was the principal speaker among 
the visitors. Short talks were also made by 
Arthur E. Lane, Wilbur R. Crannell, Victor C. 
Lewis, Charles F. Park and K. B. Schotte. 

The visitors left for Portland on the 11:30 
train. The committee responsible for the suc- 
cessful entertainment of the eastern guests 
consisted of: H. P. Brown, of the Humptulips 
Logging Co., chairman; E. C. Miller, of the 
Grays Harbor Shingle Co.; A. L. Davenport, 
of the Pacific Lumber Agency, and Thorpe 
Babcock, of the Northwestern Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam. 


and early and so at once embarked for the auto 
drive up the Columbia River Highway. At 
Hood River, seventy miles distant from Port- 
land, the party was met by the Hood River 
Chamber of Commerce and taken to luncheon 
at Mount Hood Hotel, after which followed an 
inspection of the apple storage plants. J. W. 
West, of the Oregon Lumber Co., Hood River, 
presented the party with four boxes of the 
choicest Hood River Valley apples, one for 
each of the four Pullman cars, and then the 
travelers started on their return to Portland. 
Stops were made at the several waterfalls, 
famed in picture and story. Bridal Veil, Mult- 
nomah, Latourelle, and at Crown Point where, 
with the sun setting in the west, they had a 
view of the Columbia River that brought many 
an exclamation that this was the grandest 
scenery .ever beheld. Frank M. Favor, of 
Gardner, Mass., who always was there with 
the camera, took many views, one of the most 
cherished being that of Henry T. Fales, of 
Framingham, Mass., admiring the highway and 
telling E. T. Sturgeon, of the Douglas Fir Lum- 
ber Co., that this surpassed anything he had 
ever dreamed of. - The party reached Portland 
too late to attend a dinner arranged for by the 
committee, and instead went to the Pullmans for 
a good rest in preparation for a big outing on 
Thursday. The program called for a trip to 
the logging operations of the Nehalem Timber 
& Logging Co., down the Willamette River to 
a point below its junction with the Columbia, 
on the Oregon side, and it was made by auto. 

Thursday the hosts were again at the station 
with some twenty-five machines and shortly the 
visitors had reached Linnton, eight miles from 
Portland, where they were taken thru the saw- 
mill plant of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 
A couple of hours later, after an invigorating 
drive over the splendidly paved road, the party 
left the autos and boarded a train that took 
them into the timber. It was here that thei: 
eyes were opened to the wonderful resources of 
the Pacific Northwest, for they were in the 
midst of the deep forest, trees towering about 


‘them in every direction. 


Again Mr. Favor was on the spot with tlie 
camera and made two especially timely 
‘¢shots,’’ one when the daring climber topped a 
fir 180 feet above the ground, just as the top 
went by the side, and the other when the man 
stood erect on the apex of the topped tree, ‘‘ just 








back of Scappoose and the sight of the brawny 
loggers juggling with the huge sticks. 

The party reached here Wednesday morning 
and was met at the Union station by a corps 
of automobiles manned by local men of the 
various branches of the lumber industry and 
headed by the committee of. arrangements con- 
sisting of Kurt Koehler, of the Eastern & West- 
ern Lumber Co.; L. A. Nelson, secretary of 
the Oregon division of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association; W. W. Clark, of the Clark 
& Wilson Lumber Co.; Charles E. Miller, of 
the West Oregon Lumber Co., and George F. 
Cornwall. 

Arrangements had been made to take the 
party to the Multnomah Hotel for breakfast 
but the travelers had left their berths bright 


logging railroad back of Retailers seeing how firewood hy bucked at camp of Nehalem Timber & 


ogging Co. 


to show that it was an easy trick’’ for a lum- 
berjack. : 

W. T. Smith, president of the Corning Build- 
ing Co., of Corning, N. Y., being of an analyt- 
ical mind, counted the rings of one of the sticks 
and informed the crowd that it had celebrated 
its 340th birthday anniversary and had made 
very slow growth the last fifteen years. This 
stick was a comparatively small one, being but 
five feet in diameter. 

The party returned to Portland at 6 o’clock 
in the evening, and was escorted to the Port- 
land Hotel for dinner, after which Mr. Riley 
delivered his famous lecture on beauty spots 
and logging operations in the Pacific North- 
west. 

H. B. VanDuser, president of the Portland 
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Chamber of Commerce, and manager of the 
Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., welcomed the 
travelers on behalf of the chamber and the 
lumber fraternity, and Mayor George L. Baker 
extended the welcome of the city. Paul Collier, 
general spokesman for the party, and J. A. 
Mahlstedt, of New Rochelle, N. Y., responded, 
saying that the tour had proved of inestimable 
value already, in that the eastern and western 
men of the industry had got closer together and 
henceforth will understand each other’s problem 
more fully. They regarded the visit as a most 
remarkable revelation. 


Today the members of the party were free to 
go as they pleased and they were guided about 
the city and to the various sawmills to see how 
the lumber is being manufactured and to ex- 
change ideas as to how closer relations can be 
established. 


At noon the party assembled at the Univer- 
sity Club as guests of the A. C. Dutton Lum- 
ber Corporation, of Springfield, Mass., repre- 
sented here by Rolf Stevens. After the luncheon 
a meeting was held in the club rooms at which 
grades and other features of the industry were 
discussed. This was regarded a most valuable 
meeting, for many problems were solved that 
for years have blocked development of extensive 
trade between the sections represented. 

Assembling at the train at 6 o’clock in the 
evening to resume the journey, members of the 
party sang loudly the praises of Portland and 
its lumbermen. 

‘¢This visit is simply wonderful,’’ said Kuno 
B. Schotte, of Amsterdam, N. Y., chairman of 
the committee in charge of the party. ‘‘It is 
the finest education one could think of. We 
have learned things that we never could have 
learned at home because we never had oppor- 
tunity of having the merits of the Pacific 


Northwest woods explained to us. Now we 
have seen it all from the very beginning, under- 
stand how the timber grows, understand how it 
is manufactured, handled and sold, and have 
come in personal contact with the men who 
handle it and sell it. We now know what we 
can get, and the lumbermen here know what 
we need and desire. In other words we know 
what to buy and they know what to sell.’’ 

Judge Will Hubbell, one of the live wires 
of the party, who hails from Kelly’s Corner, 
N. Y., was more than delighted with what he 
had seen, is now keenly interested in fir. 


W. M. Patteson declared the visit in Port- 
land the climax of the trip. He said to this 
point the panorama had unfolded one wonder- 
ful scene after another until the tree topping 
stunt back of Scappoose and henceforth he 
suspected the trip could be only a social affair 
for he could not imagine anything more mag- 
nificent could be conceived than this operation. 
The sight of the lone logger besting this giant 
of the forest with a small ax, 180 feet above 
the ground, made an impression on him that he 
says will never be erased from memory. 








Henry T. Fales, with a friend, admiring the 
scenery at Crown Point on the Columbia River 
Highway ° 


Joseph 8. Caldwell, of Syracuse, N. Y., said 
no one can imagine the magnitude of the Ore- 
gon forests and timber resources until he be- 
holds them with his own eyes. 

J. W. McDowell, also of Syracuse, was par- 
ticularly impressed with exchange of ideas at 
the afternoon meeting, as were W. R. Pettit, of 
Huntington Station, N. Y., and B. B. Fitch, 
of North Adams, Mass. 

Paul Collier, secretary of the party, was so 
busy seeing that everything was shipshape be- 
fore departure, that he had little time for com- 
ment, but everything indicated that this had 
been a perfect day. 


STATISTICS ON CEMENT MANUFACTURE 


Estimates prepared by the United States geo- 
logical survey show that 1920 was a record year 
for the cement industry of the United States, 
with respect to production, shipment and gross 
value of cement. Production amounted to 100,- 
302,000 barrels;. shipment 96,329,000 barrels; 
and the total value placed at $193,548,000. Dur- 
ing 1919, according to the same authority, the 
number of barrels of cement produced was 80,- 
769,378, the number shipped was 85,596,000, at 
a value of $146,656,076. From these figures it 
will be seen that the production of the later 
year was about 24 percent, the shipments 12 and 
the value 32 percent above those of 1919. Not 
only was there an increase in the amount pro- 
duced and the aggregate value of it, but in 1920 
the price per barrel at the mills was $2.01, as 
compared with $1.71 in 1919, an advance of 
17.5 percent. 

The report referred to states that thruout 1920 
conditions were on the average better than dur- 
ing 1919; but there was a falling off of demand 
during the late months of 1920, with some re- 
duetions in prices during that period. 








WESTERN GROCERS BELIEVE WOOD BOX BEST 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 26.—One of the salient 
points in the box shook industry, up for con- 
sideration by a meeting of manufacturers in 
Portland, Ore., this week, is the need for trade 
extension and publicity. Directly bearing on 
this feature is an article entitled, ‘‘ What Pack- 
age,’’ recently printed in Canning Age. It 
was written by Harry B. Mills, and based upon 
interviews with wholesale grocers in Tacoma 
and Portland. Each of the grocers was ap- 
proached as to which package he preferred for 
@ ‘nned goods, and why he expressed his parti- 
cular sentiment. The object was to learn how 
ofective is the wood package as compared with 
the fiber package. In the interviews not only was 
« preference expressed for the wood package by 
every individual firm, but the Western Washing- 
ton Wholesale Grocers’ Association came out for 
this style of package, an official report saying: 

We appreciate the fact that the wood box is the: 
modern perfect carrier, meeting every requirement 
under every test; and we have viewed with disap- 
proval the encroachment of the fiber and substitute 
containers so largely used now by manufacturers 
because of decrea costs. At the recent annual 
meeting of this body we affirmed our position as 
stated in former resolutions, that when orderin 
- a we would urge that they be packed in w 

Members of the association in writing new 
contracts are using rubber stamps, which state 
‘*Must be ‘Shipped in wood boxes.’’ 

The National Grocery Co., Seattle, says: 
When fiber carriers become wet, they soften, and 
the weight of the contents forces them apart. We 
consider the wood box far superior to the fiber, 
especially for this part of the country, where much 
of the shipping is done by steamer. 

Schwabacker Bros. & Co. (Inc.), Seattle, say: 


_ It has been our experience that the fiber con- 
eines is inferior to the wood container in that it 
ails to stand up should it become wet. It is im- 
possible to sell goods for export in fiber boxes. 

Fischer Bros., Seattle, favor the wood pack- 
age for many reasons, one of which is the fact 
that the transportation companies allow freight 
rates 25 percent less on wood than on_ fiber. 
Fischer Bros, say: 


Ph. experience with fiber containers has demon- 
patet that we can not handle them as success- 
ully or as satisfactorily as we can wood containers, 


since fiber packages crush more easily, with a re- 
sultant loss of contents, and they are more readily 
pilfered. The higher freight rates charged are 
easily explained by the weakness of the fiber 
package. 


The West Coast Grocery Co., Tacoma, says: 


“Leakers’” developing in canned goods held in 
fiber cases while in the warehouse ruin an entire 
stack—cans, labels and containers. The fiber cases 
in every instance are very unsatisfactory. They 
are more subject to damage than wood. In pack- 
ing canned goods there are more or less defective 
cans in every pack. These cans many times become 
“Jeakers” and saturate the fiber case, so that when 
they are handled the cases break to pieces. They 
may have arrived in perfect condition and been 
piled in the warehouse. The “leaker” develops 
after they have been in the stack for a time, the 
liquor running down the entire pile. We have 
found cases, especially in gallon goods, where the 
whole stack was spoiled, cases and labels both. 


The Tacoma Grocery Co., Tacoma, states: 


In our opinion fiber cases are unsuitable for 
canned goods, whether in bulk or package. One of 
the difficulties is that. after having been wet once 
they are susceptible to disintegration upon a second 
wetting. We also have had considerable difficulty 
in successfully piling the fiber container. 


Lang & Co., Portland, prefer wood cases be- 
cause ‘‘leakers’’ can be removed without hav- 
ing to destroy the container or relabel the case. 


Wadham & Kerr Bros., Portland, favor the 
wood box because they may open it and replace 
a damaged can without getting a new container. 
They say: i 

If we replace a can in a fiber package we are 
—— to buy a new box. Repacking and re- 
labeling are very expensive, but necessary when 
“leakers” develop. Our experience with fiber cases 
is that they do not pile in the warehouse nearly 
so well as wood boxes. 


Mason, Ehrman & Co., Portland, say: 


We have two men constantly at work recoopering 
in our warehouse, and three-quarters of their work 
is on fiber cases. Fiber containers for canned 
goods are an absolute failure when shipped into a 
rainy country. Also it is impossible to pile fiber 
containers as high as wooden cases, since they will 
not stand the pressure. 


In commenting on the foregoing expressions, 
Canning Age says: 
Similar opinions were had from many other job- 


bers, indicating a fairly solid sentiment in favor 
of the wood box, at least among the wholesalers 


of the Pacific Northwest. It is true that these 
people do business in a lumber producing country, 
where box making is a considerable industry, but 
nevertheless the reasons they give are apparently 
founded on their own experience in handling goods. 
These expressions in no way represent the editorial 
opinion of this magazine, but are only published 
in a news way as reflecting sentiment as it is 
found in one branch of the trade. 





HEALTH STUDY IN LUMBER REGION 


As part of a study of occupational diseases 
and industrial hygiene undertaken in Florida 
by the United States Public health service at 
the request of the State board of health, health 
problems in the lumbering regions are being 
investigated. The indications thus far are that 


eonditions in Florida do not differ greatly from 


those in other sections, except that a high per- 
centage of malaria and hookworm diseases is 
found. 

The study is being made with a view to discov- 
ering the special needs of workers and making 
recommendations to the State board of health 
as to the best ways of meeting them. In the 
lumber industry two sorts of problems are found 
to be involved; the first pertaining to ‘actual 
working conditions and the second to the reac- 
tions of the more or less transitory lumbering 
population and of the permanent residents on 
each other. 

eAs the object of the study is of cqurse to 
lessen the amount of sickness, accidents, ab- 
senteeism and labor turnover, the investigation 
covers of working conditions, production proc- 
esses, medical and surgical care, sanitation 
of camps, and food supply; and the study of 
reactions includes investigations into the eco- 
nomic conditions of the residents, prevalence of 
transmissible diseases, malaria, venereal infec- 
tion and possibilities of soil pollution. 


BBB II III III 


Ir was formerly supposed that the proper 
speed for a circular saw was one which, if the 
saw rolled along the ground at that speed, 
would carry it forward a mile a minute. Many 
saws go much faster than that. 
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CONSIDER MEANS OF FIRE PROTECTION 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Feb. 26.—At the confer- 
ence of forest protection officials in Olympia 
Monday, State Land Commissioner Clark V. 
Savidge reported on the damage caused by the 
hurricane in the Olympic peninsula and 
recommended the passage of a_ resolution 
that the legislature make a special appro- 
priation of $100,000 and grant authority 
to Gov. Louis F. Hart to handle the situation as 
he may see fit. This resolution was approved 
by the conference, but has not yet reached the 
legislature. If passed by that body, as is prob- 
able, it will fit into the action of Congress, 
where Senator Wesley L. Jones has practically 
secured an appropriation of $100,000 for the 
use of national forestry officials. Action along 
the same line will be taken by timber associa- 
tions, including the Washington Forest Fire 
Association, with which most of the land in the 
storm belt is listed. About seventy-five repre- 
sentative timber owners, loggers and lumber- 
men attended the Olympia conference. They 
favor a policy on the part of the State whereby 
the work will be carried on by one man, who 
will be appointed by Gov. Hart. The funds 
will be used in opening trails and roads, re- 
‘building telephone lines, eliminating the fire 
hazard along the highways and in providing 
additional fire protection. 

According to George C. Joy, chief fire war- 
den of the Washington Forest Fire Association, 
the quantity of fallen timber. will aggregate 
between four and five billion feet. He bases 
his conclusion on the fact that in thirteen town- 
ships in the worst of the storm belt the down 
timber amounts to a trifle more than 25 percent, 
making a total for the thirteen townships alone 
of 3,200,000,000 feet. The balance of his 
estimate includes timber outside of the thirteen 


townships. Standing timber in the Olympics 
prior to the storm ran about 30,000,000 feet 
to the section. In making a report to the 
trustees of the association, after a personal 
investigation, Mr. Joy said that the reports 
in the press of the damage done in the area ex- 
tending from about ten miles west of Lake 
Crescent to Mora are not exaggerated. In 
this district, Mr. Joy and State Land Cruiser 
A. K. Wade said that in a strip comprising 140 
acres in a heavy fir belt along the Soleduck 
valley, he counted the trees of various species 
standing and down. There were 1,962 standing 
fir trees, and 655 down, or a little over 25 
percent of the fir down. Spruce showed more 
than 17.6 percent down and hemlock 37 percent. 
The amount of timber on this strip, conserva- 
tively estimated would be around 100,000 feet 
per acre, a little over 25 percent of which is 
down. This land is in the heart of the forest 
on level ground and fairly well sheltered. 

A hurried investigation of hemlock and spruce 
area west and south of the fir belt showed that 
the loss in these two species of timber is con- 
siderably greater than in the fir, fully 75 per- 
cent of the timber being down in places where 
the wind was violent. 

Western Clallam and Jefferson counties along 
the Soleduck and Bogachiel valleys seem to 
have been the hardest hit. Reports froma 
part of that district are that considerable timber 
was blown down, but it is not as serious as the 
loss further south. The severity of the storm 
reached to the Hoh River. 

The reports from Grays Harbor.County as 
far north as Quinanlt Lake were as alarm- 
ing as those from the Hoh district. From 
Humptulips north a large part of the timber 
was blown down, but most of this was exposed 


to the wind, adjoining timber that had been 
logged. The damage did not extend into the 
timber to any great extent, tho there were many 
trees felled -in the solid areas. 

The storm was not as severe in the Quinault 
Lake district. Only the exposed points appear 
to have been affected. South of Grays Harbor 
and in Pacific County little damage seems to 
have been done by the wind. 

From their own observations as well as from 
information gathered from others, Messrs. Joy 
and Wade think the timber loss will be found to 
be considerably less than was at first estimated. 
The exact extent of the loss, however, can not be 
stated until the ground has been gone over by 
timber cruisers. 

The fallen timber all thru the forests has 
caused a serious fire hazard. The Government 
and State officials as well as men representing 
timber interests are now devising ways and 
means to cope with this phase of the situation. 
This fire danger will continue for several years, 
it is believed, as it can not be eliminated by 
clearing up the debris or in making fire trails. 
The surest way to avoid serious loss is to see 
that no fires get started, and that there should 
be available for quick access water tank, pump, 
hose, and fire fighting tools. 

The Milwaukee Land Co. received a report 
from a eruiser sent by it into the Ozette 
Lake district, where the timber is almost en- 
tirely spruce and hemlock, stating that 27 
percent of the trees were either uprooted or 
broken down. 

The wind attained a velocity of 132 miles at 
North Head, demolishing the gage in the 
weather bureau station, while fishing vessels 
off Cape Flattery report a velocity of 130 miles 
per hour. 





PIONEER MAKER ADVOCATES NEW PACK 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 26.—E. E. Case, of the 
ase Shingle & Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash., 
a@ pioneer in the manufacture of shingles on 
the north Pacific coast and one of the staunch 
supporters of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the Rite- 
Grade movement, is a firm advocate of the 20- 
20 square pack for shingles. He also has the 
courage of his convictions. He expects to leave 
for a trip to the middle West and East, calling 
on the trade and visiting the dealers who have 
long been buyers of the well known Case shin- 
gles, and he hopes he will meet in conference 
some of the dealers who have opposed the 
square pack. He feels so strongly the merits 
and reasonableness of the new basis of square 
pack that he welcomes an opportunity to tell 
the trade why the shingle manufacturers have 
adopted this plan. 

In a recent letter to K. 8. Duncan, of Kansas 
City, who has long represented the Case Shingle 
& Lumber Co. at that place, Mr. Case points 
out the fallacy of some of the arguments against 
the new basis of pack. His letter, which fol- 
lows in part is therefore of considerable in- 
terest: 

I have noted carefully copies of all the letters 
enclosed that you had received from various re- 
tailers in regard to the new method of packing 
shingles 20-20 courses in place of 25-25 courses, 
and in all of your correspondence I have not seen 
one single reason why they should not wish to 
thave the change made. If they wish to continue 
to sell them by the thousand it is simply a 
matter of selling five bunches in place of four. 
Should they wish to sell them by the square, as 
some dealers undoubtedly will, they can sell 
them in the smaller unit and will be able to sell 
‘that unit for less money than by the thousand. 

More Businesslike Marketing Plan 

The idea that seems to prevail among the re- 
tailers, that there is a ‘“‘nigger in the woodpile,”’ 
is absurd. You will surely understand that our 
only motive in trying to get together on this new 
amethod of bundling our shingles is because every 
other known roof covering is sold in that way 
and we can see no reason why shingles should 
not be marketed on the same basis as any other 
competitive roof covering. * * * 

The shingle manufacturers have not been 
operating under the most favorable conditions in 


the world and now they are attempting, by 


means of education, to market their product in 
a businesslike way that puts it on a competitive 
basis with other roofing materials. 
ile we have never packed our shingles by 

the square or sold them by the square, we have 
never yet been convinced that it is not the 
proper way to put them up. s 

I realize that, in the business world, it is not 
right and proper, from a business standpoint, to 
try and put something over on a man that he 
does not want. It doesn’t make any difference 
if it does benefit him. We are, therefore, start- 
ing a campaign of education by means of which 
we hope to convince the retailer of his own best 
interest in the matter. 
Shingles Thicker; Can Stand Larger Exposure 

Regarding your statements as to laying shin- 
gles the old established custom of 4% inches to 
the weather—that, of course, is one of the old 
Pike County theories. At the time of establish- 
ing this custom, 90 percent of the shingles were 
cut thin and very poorly manufactured and 4% 
inches was fully all that they would stand. 
Today all grades of shingles are made to much 
higher standards of workmanship and it is the 
intention of progressive manufacturers to elimi- 
nate entirely the thin 6/2 shingle for all pur- 
poses except that of siding. Any good 5/2 shingle 
will make as good a roof at a 5-inch weather 
exposure as it will at 4% inches. 


Shingles May Be Bought by Thousand 

However, if a man _ so chooses, he can still 
buy his shingles by the thousand, getting five 
bunches instead of four, and can lay them at 
whatever weather exposure he may see fit. At 
the same time it will distinctly call to his mind 
that in buying a thousand shingles, he is getting 
more than a square of roofing, as each bunch 
will be plainly stenciled that it will cover at 
least twenty-five square feet when laid with the 
5-inch weather exposure recommended by the 
manufacturers for the 5/2 16-inch standard 
shingle. This gives three full laps in laying with 
1 inch for overlap, while a 4%-inch exposure 
gives but three full laps-with a slightly addi- 
tional overlap. The writer does not advocate 
laying the 6/2 shingle on a roof with more than 
a 4-inch weather exposure, as there is not body 
enough to these shingles to hold them in place. 
In fact they should be used only as siding shin- 
gles. There is only one sensible way to look at 
this matter, and that is to lay shingles with the 
proper exposure according to the grade and 
length, the better the grade and longer the 
shingle the more the weather exposure. 


A Comparison of Grade Values 
For instance, peerless perfections or Eurekas 


laid 5% inches to the weather give fully as 
cheap and probably cheaper roof covering per 


square than the 6/2 16-inch star laid 4% inches 
to the weather and I am now speaking, not of 
the much greater lasting qualities of the roof, 
but of the initial cost itself. The same thing is 
true of peerless clears laid 5 inches to the 
weather in comparison to the ordinary 6/2 star 
laid 4 inches to the weather—which is the proper 
exposure for the ordina star. This saving 
comes largely from the additional weather ex- 
sure and is increased also by the cheaper lay- 
ng cost from using wider and better shingles, 
which reduces the cost of both labor and nails. 

When a builder, contractor or carpenter goes 
to buy shingles there is only one thing he looks 
at and that is that he can buy the ordinary star 
50 cents cheaper than he can clears. He figures 
he has saved that 50 cents, when, as a matter 
of fact, after his roof is laid he has d more 
money for a roof that will not last h: as long. 
The next time a retailer comes into your office 
who believes 4% inches is the only proper 
weather exposure for 16-inch shingles, please 
have him state some reason why three full laps 
with 1 inch overlap is not enough for shingles 
made as thick and as well manufactured as our 
peerless and premium clears. 

I have personally held out of this movement 
until I was fully convinced that it is a proper 
and progressive step and for the benefit of the 
shingle industry as a whole, from the manufac- 
turer to the consumer. * * * 

When we resume operations, it will be on the 
20-20 pack, and we are also ine to eliminate 
the 6/2 extra *A*, making a highgrade premium 
5/2 extra *A* instead. If we can find a market 
in the United States to take care of our cut of 
this grade of shingle, we will eliminate the or- 
dinary thin star for all time. This, in itself, is 
the most progressive step ever taken in the 
shingle industry. 

Practically every mill in British Columbia is 
pone packing shingles five bunches to the thou- 
sand. 

The shingle branch probably will have twice 
as many members in it this year as it has ever 
had. Last week we signed up some of the men 
that never would have anything to do with an 
association, and we have the promise of a great 
many more. 





LarGE packers purchase split hickory wood, 
in 4-foot lengths, for smoking meat. The 
quantity bought is not very large, but exact 
figures are not at hand. It is quite generally 
believed that hickory smoke flavors bacon better 
than the smoke from other wood, but others 
are used, some in the form of sawdust. 
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PLAN FOR FINEST COAST POWER PLANT 


TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 26.—Work on the con- 
struction of a new power plant for the Buffelen 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which will cost 
$150,000 and will be one of the finest manufac- 
turing power plants on the Pacifi coast, was be- 
gun last week. The power plant is to be erected 
on a site adjoining the company’s Tacoma mill. 

The plant will be two stories in height and 
fireproof thruout. A battery of five water tube 
boilers of 350 horsepower each and an Allis 
Chalmers 2,000-kilowatt turbine generator have 
been ordered. 

The building will be L shaped, the turbine 
room being 30x100 feet and the boiler room 
100x150 feet. A large fuel storage room will 
be included which will be 50x150 feet in size, 
A large brick smokestack will be erected. 

The new veneer plant and the planing mill, 
now under construction for the Buffelen com- 
pany, are nearing completion. The former im- 
provement will cost $150,000 and the latter $50,- 
000 when completed. For the veneer plant the 
company has ordered the largest lathe used by 
any veneer plant on the Pacifie coast. 


QUEBEC CONCERN CHANGES OWNERSHIP 


Sr. Pacomg, QuE., Feb. 28.—Announcement 
is being made by the Power Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
of this place, of the consummation of negotia- 
tions by which that concern has acquired all 
the properties, rights ete., of the River Ouelle 
Pulp & Lumber Co., also of this city, and has 
taken over the business as a going concern. No 
change in the personnel of the River Ouelle 
Pulp & Lumber Co. will be made, which will 
insure its customers the same close attention 
to their interests that they received in the 
past. 


CONTRACTORS ARE GUESTS OF LUMBERMEN 


Eau Cuarre, Wis., Feb. 28.—The retail lum- 
bermen of this place gave a dinner at the Eau 
Claire Club recently to the contractors of Eau 
Claire, which proved to be a most pleasant get 
together meeting. 

A proposal to launch a publicity campaign 
in this city to start home building met with 
much enthusiasm, as it was thought that the 
lack of necessary building can be overcome 
by educating the public as to what has taken 
place in the way of price reductions in lumber 
and a few other commodities in the last six or 
eight months. 

It was the opinion of members of the New 

Dells Lumber Co., this city, that present con- 
ditions were a matter of mass psychology, the 
mind of the average man being locked against 
the possibility of home building, which condi- 
tion of mind has been brought about in the 
gradual evolution of things in the last couple 
of years. The company has found that where 
it gets in personal contact with prospective 
home builders it has been able to convince them 
that they can build this spring and perhaps as 
cheaply as at any time within the next four or 
five years. 
_ The contractors said that it was their be- 
lief that prospects for a large building move- 
ment in this vicinity were never better, and 
further said that they were busy at this time 
making plans and preparing figures for pros- 
pective home builders. 

In the discussions it was brought out that 
labor here has shown a very reasonable attitude 
in making concessions and that more conces- 
sions may be hoped for in the future, that lum- 
ber is now 40 percent off in price, millwork 
30 percent off, and labor 30 percent off; and 
that heating and plumbing are still as high as 
during the war period, with the result that 
many homes will be built this spring without 
them, which will no doubt bring the manufac- 
turers to reduce their prices. 

Taking for their basis the matter that ap- 
peared on the front page of the Feb. 5 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, showing itemized 
comparative costs in the summer of 1920 at 
peak prices and at present price on a house 
erected in Aurora, Ill., the lumbermen and con- 
tractors of Eau Claire are going to prepare 
a number of attractive cuts of bungalows and 








small homes, together with floor plans, and 
give the comparative costs, to be used in their 
publicity campaign. 

- The menu for the banquet was very attrac- 
tively prepared and under each item the cor- 
responding lumber equivalent was given. 


SUCCESSFUL WOMAN WHOLESALER 


CoLumBus, OHIO, Feb. 28.—Miss H. Anna 
Quinby, a well known woman attorney and suf- 
frage advocate, of Columbus, is one of the full 
fledged wholesalers of the Buckeye capital, do- 
ing business under the name of H. A. Quinby 
Lumber Co., with offices in 207 New First Na- 
tional Bank Building. 
She has the distinction 
of being one of the first 
woman wholesalers in 
the lumber business as 
well as one of the first 
women to operate a mill. 

Miss Quinby has also 
a number of other dis- 
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Columbus, Ohio; 


Who Conducts a Whole 
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| tinetions, being the first 
kg Ohig woman attorney 
admitted to practice be- 
fore the United States 
Supreme Court and also 
the first woman to apply 

: for the position of 
notary public, from which women were always 
excluded before the enactment of the amendment 
to the Ohio constitution providing for female 
suffrage. 

Miss Quinby became a wholesale lumber deal- 
er by force of circumstances. She was an heir 
to a 200-aere farm near Blanchester, Ohio, in 
Clermont County and at the death of her mother 
several years ago purchased the interests of 
other heirs, becoming sole owner. This farm 
contained approximately one hundred acres of 
excellent hardwoods, mostly oak, hickory and 
walnut. She saw the value of this woodland 
and started out to sell it on the stump. But 
prospective buyers failed to appear and if they 























MISS H. A. QUINBY TALLYING HARDWOOD 


LUMBER 


did they offered such small sums that she decid- 
ed to get a small mill to manufacture the lum- 
ber. This was more than two years ago and 
she followed out her decision with the result 
that the acreage is cut and more than 300,000 
feet of hardwoods have been sold. 

Miss Quinby started out to sell the lumber 
and entered the market almost at the peak and 
thus received top prices. In selling she made 
connections which caused her to enter the whole- 
sale end of the business after her own stock 
of lumber became exhausted. She is selling for 
several mills in southwestern Ohio as well as 
doing a general jobbing business. She has 
confined herself to hardwoods but contemplates 
taking on southern pine, cypress and possibly 
shingles later on. 


Miss Quinby expects to specialize in the 
low grades of oak, as she has established mar- 
kets for large quantities of No. 3 common. She 
is now filling a large order for mine props and 
has also taken on some business for piling. She 
expects to enter the railroad tie game in the 
near future. 


FORM WHOLESALE BUSINESS PARTNERSHIP 


SpPoKANE, WasH., Feb. 26.—A. W. Wendorf 
and G. A. Rogers recently announced their as- 
sociation together in a partnership under the 
firm name of Wendorf & Rogers to do a whole- 
sale business in lumber, cedar posts and poles. 
They have opened offices at 1319 and 1320 Old 
National Bank Building. 

Mr. Wendorf for the last twelve years has 
been manager of the Milwaukee Land Co.’s lum- 
ber department at St. Joe, Idaho. 

G. A. Rogers was for ten years the repre- 
sentative in the Inland Empire of the Wallace 
Ballord Lumber Co. During the last several 
years he has been engaged in the maufacture 
of lumber with mills at Ione and Cusick, Wash. 

The new company will specialize in Idaho 
white pine and western pine lumber. 





REMOVES HEADQUARTERS TO NEW ORLEANS 


MERRYVILLE, La., Feb. 28.—Announcement is 
being made by the Sherrill Hardwood Lumber 
Co., of this place, to the effect that on March 
15 the main headquarters of the company will 
be moved to Suite 903, Whitney Central Bank 
Building, New Orleans, La., to which address 
all mail matter intended for its sales depart- 
ment should be sent after March 15. 

The New Orleans offices will be in charge of 
C. H. Sherrill, president of the company, who 
will remove with his family from Paducah, Ky., 
to New Orleans, and he will handle all sales and 
matters of all kinds with the exception of mat- 
ters pertaining to the operating department 
of the sawmill at Merryville, and will also con- 
tinue to act in his official capacity as president 
of the Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co., of Padu- 
eah, Ky. 

H. V. Sherrill, secretary and. manager of the 
Sherill Hardwood Lumber Co., will also remove 
to New. Orleans shortly after March 15, and 
will assist in the management of the New Or- 
leans office. 

The removal of C. H. Sherrill from Paducah 
to New Orleans will not affect the policy of the 
Sherill-Russell Lumber Co., which will continue 
operating as heretofore with the exception that 
Luke Russell, vice president of the company, 
will also act in the capacity of manager. 

The Sherill Hardwood Lumber Co. manufac- 
tures hardwood lumber and timbers, specializing 
in band sawn oak and gum, plain and quartered. 
It has brazich sales offices at St. Louis, Mo., 
located in the Arcade Building, in charge of 
H. N. Saylor, jr.; Chicago, Ill., at 76 West 
Monroe Street, in charge of G. K. Gould, and 
at Paducah, Ky., the Sherrill-Russell Lum- 
ber Co. 

One of the important reasons for this change 
of the headquarters of the Sherrill Hardwood 
Lumber Co. from Merryville to New Orleans. 
is that the export business of the company is 
growing rapidly and it desires to be located so 
that it ean expand this end of its business. 





EQUIPMENT CONCERNS CONSOLIDATED 


New Or.EANS, La., March 1—A new con- 
cern has just completed its organization for 
the purpose of handling locomotives, cars, rail- 
road equipment, rails and rail accessories, ma- 
chinery of all kinds, contractors’ equipment, 
and practically everything in the line of second 
hand machinery and equipment. 

The new organization is the Equitable Equip- 
ment Co. and it is taking over the equipment, 
rail and machinery business of A. Marx & 
Sons, Southern Scrap Material Co., and the 
Ship Supply Co., and will be under the direct 
management of Mr. Cleveland, who has been 
the manager of the New Orleans branch of the- 
General Equipment Co., offices located at 41% 
Whitney-Central Building, New Orleans. 
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Immense Eastern Plant Converts Timber Into 
for Foreign and Domestic Markets 


Products 


RICHMOND, Va., Feb. 28.—The Richmond 
Cedar Works Co., its main office and plant oc- 
eupying ground over which the armies of Blue 
and Gray trod in the days immediately preced- 
ing the fall of Richmond, is the largest wooden- 
ware manufacturing concern in the world. Its 
vast stores of timber are drawn in a large meas- 
ure from forests that grow upon ground that 
provided some of the most famous battlefields 
of the Civil War. 

Has Seven Subsidiary Companies 

The company controls seven subsidiary 
organizations and the operations of all of them 
are confined largely to the southern States. In 
addition to its American holdings, the corpora- 
tion owns an enormous tract of timber in San 
Domingo. 

Recently the company was merged with the 
Timber Products Corporation with a view to 
increasing its capital and extending its opera- 
tions. By this merger the capitalization of the 
company has been more than quadrupled. W. 
J. Parrish, sr., who was president of the old cor- 
poration for a number of years, was retained 
as president of the consolidated interests. 

On Feb. 1, a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN visited the main plant and was 
shown in detail over the factory by Mr. Parrish 
himself. The Richmond plant covers fifteen 
acres on the north side of James River, just 
— the corporate limits of the Virginia capi- 

al. 
Splendid Transportation Facilities Provided 

The Richmond Cedar Works Co. owns and 
operates two railroad systems in Virginia and 
North Carolina which cover the territory of the 
Dismal Swamp from end to end. The southern 
terminus of the Virginia railroad is at Elizabeth 
City, N. C., where all of the lumber finds its 
way to the privately owned barges of the com- 
pany. From this point it is brought up the 
James River to the company’s extensive wharves, 
adjoining the Richmond’ plant. The Dismal 
Swamp Railroad Co. of North Carolina is used 
for the same purpose as the Virginia line. It 
runs from Camden, near Norfolk, Va., far down 
into North Carolina, and is being extended with 
no fixed terminus having been decided upon. 


Finds Increasing Demand for Woodenware 

Since the first of the year, the demand for the 
company’s wares has increased to such an ex- 
tent that it will soon be necessary to extend 
the mileage of these systems in order to gain 
access to more timber lands. In fact, prepara- 
tions already have been made to this end. The 
two railroads also are public service corpora- 
tions, their chief purpose, however, being the 
handling of all timber used by the cedar works 
> acerca and its lumber business in Nor- 

olk. 

Lumber from the Camden mills is carried by 
water to Norfolk and shipped to all parts of 
the world. While this end of the business has 
not picked up to the same extent as the wooden- 
ware business, the officers of the company are 
most optimistic with regard to spring prospects. 
The Norfolk branch handles only the rough cut 
lumber. 

The sawmills at Camden have been so in- 
ereased in size since the consolidation two 
months ago that new men are being employed 
daily, with prospects of doubling the force be- 
fore the end of this year. 


Has Extensive Holdings of Timber Land 

The raw material for the Camden mills is 
taken from a 250,000-acre tract in the dismal 
swamp, which contains more than 1,000,000,000 
feet of standing timber. This timber is mostly 
cedar, North Carolina pine, cypress, yellow pop- 
lar, maple and white gum. 

Large tracts of yellow pine, red cedar, ma- 
hogany and Spanish cedar are owned in San 
Domingo. The holdings of the company there 
comprise 1,000,000 acres of virgin timber land. 
The company also owns timber tracts in Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and Kentucky, from which it 
gets its present supply of red cedar. 


Large Export of Red Cedar Pencil Slats 


The red cedar is used solely in the manufac- 
ture of pencil slats. Two of the subsidiary 
companies of the corporation, the Gulf Red 
Cedar Co. of Alabama and Houston-Liggett 
Co. of Tennessee, handle the entire output of 
this product. The bulk of the output is ship- 
ped direct to Germany, where the business has 
steadily increased since the armistice, until to- 
day it closely approximates the prewar volume, 
and the outlook for the future is described as 
more promising than ever before. 

From present indications, the end of 1921 
will see surpassed the largest export trade in 
red cedar pencil slats ever experienced. The 
monthly increase since October has been con- 
sistent and presages a banner year. The ship- 
ments to England, France, Austria and Japan 
have picked up considerably during the last 
month. The increase is especially notable in 
shipments to England. 

For some unaccountable reason, the shipments 
to Japan have been slack, but when this business 
picks up the company will be forced to increase 
its facilities to supply the demand. Several 
months ago the Richmond factory started ex- 
perimenting in making pencil slats from virgin 
cedar. These experiments have been most suc- 
cessful and are now being tried out extensively, 
with a rapidly growing demand. From the 
waste, cedar products are being distilled. 


Manufacture of Woodenware Speeded Up 


The main bulk of the woodenware is manu- 
factured at the Richmond plant, where such 
products as clothespins, ice cream freezers, tubs 
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of all descriptions, buckets for all purposes, 
pickle kits, washing machines, churns and kegs 
are turned out. In the bucket department, the 
output of well buckets has increased until now 
they are being made at the rate of one per 
minute. It seems that there is a prospect of 
a continuance in popularity of the ‘‘Old Oaken 
Bucket.’’ The daily output of ice cream freez- 
ers since the first of the year has reached the 
thousand mark. 


Veneer Output Marketed in United States 

The Wilts Veneer Co. of North Carolina, lo- 
cated at Plymouth, another subsidiary company, 
manufactures box shooks, panels and furniture. 
While the demand for these articles was cut 
down materially during the war, it is now rapid- 
ly returning to its original volume. This com- 
pany, with the National Veneer Co. at Ayden, 
N. C., uses the largest supply of white gum, 
pine, cypress and poplar obtained from the 
swamps in North Carolina. 

The National Veneer Co. is also a subsidiary 
concern. All of the veneer produced by the 
company is sold within the United States. The 
Habanero Co. of New Jersey, another subsi- 
diary, is the holding company of the San Do- 
mingo possessions. 


Steel Fittings Are Made in Company’s Plant 


In the Richmond plant is a complete outfit 
for making the necessary steel parts for freezers 
and other articles. The steel frames are ob- 
tained from Pittsburgh plants. These frames 
are obtained from strips, and are galvanized, 
shaped and stamped in the company’s own ma- 
chines. The demand for freezers and packing 


kegs has become so great that still another new 


building will be erected in the near future to 
keep pace with the progress. 
Never Has Outlook Been So Bright 

There is no more optimistic man in the busi 
ness life of Richmond today than Mr. Parrish. 
He said: 

‘*Our plant and all of its seven subsidiaries 
are now running at capacity. At no time, be 
fore, during or since the war, have we been 
forced to shut down altogether. The only fac 
tor that limited our production was the shortage 
of labor, which necessitated the closing down of 
some departments of our business. 

‘¢The present outlook is most satisfactory 
and my opinion is that the early spring will fing 
a marked increase in the demand for our goods, 
and that the middle of summer will find us 
taxed to the utmost in every way. At no time 
during my long experience in this business have 
I seen the outlook so bright.’’ 

Great Plant Is One of the Sights of Richmond 

The Richmond Cedar Works Co. has been part 
and parcel of the City of Richmond for a num 
ber of years. It is known to every school boy 
and girl almost as well as the city hall itself. 
The great plant just below the city is a favor 
ite place with visitors, who always are provided 
an escort thru the several immense buildings. 

Much of the waste wood from the cedar 
works has in years past been sold as kindling 
to the housewives at Richmond, the company 
operating as many as fifty 1-horse wagons to 
dispose of this product. 


LABORATORY COURSE IN CRATING 


The sixth course in boxing and crating at the 
Forest Products Laboratory was given during 
the week of Jan. 10-15. The enrolment included 
fourteen men representing thirteen manufactur- 
ing and shipping firms in many parts of the 
United States. This is the largest number of 
men that has attended any of the boxing and 
erating courses. The next course begins March 
7. Application should be made by the firm that 
is sending the student, as this is not a plan to 
equip a man to get a job, but a plan to accom 
plish a definite service to the trade generally. 

The following men attended the January 
course: E. L. Bradley, Chase Metal Works, 
Waterbury, Conn.; E. C. Eschweiler, Western 
States Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; W. H. 
Kammert, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Kings- 
bury, Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, 
Ind.; E. V. Higbee, the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn.; A, H. Johnson, E. J. Brach & 
Sons, Chicago, Ill.; M. C. Allen, Pioneer Box 
Co., Crawfordsville, Ind.; F. C. Harrell, the 
Texas Co., Port Arthur, Tex.; H. C. Dixon, 
Republic Box Co., New Orleans, La.; Abram 
Mott, jr., Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia 
Pa.; J. T. Gough, jr., Abram Cox Stove Co 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Nathan Tufts, New Englanv 
Box Co., Greenfield, Mass.; Charles Kennedy, 
Russell J. Matthias Co., Chicago, Ill.; D. W. 
Mahaffee, Sears & Nichols Canning Co., Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. : } 

The object of the boxing and crating course, 
which is given at regular intervals at the labora- 
tory, is to demonstrate for manufacturers and 
packers the principles that underlie proper box 
and erate construction, and to assist commercial 
firms in developing economical containers that 
will deliver their contents in a satisfactory con- 
dition at a minimum cost. . 

The field of container design is so extensive 
that only the most fundamental principles can 
be covered in the short space of a week. It is 
the endeavor of those conducting the course, 
however, to demonstrate these fundamental 
principles clearly and forcibly by means of 
drum tests, drop tests, compression tests, and 
nail pulling tests; and also, by means of lec- 
tures and consultations, to extend to those at- 
tending the course the advantages of the results 
of years of laboratory investigations along scien- 
tific lines. 
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a close with the an- 
nouncement of the re- 
election of George Wil- 
son Jones to the posi- 
tion of manager secre- 
tary. The big meeting has marked a distinct 
advance in Illinois association work, and the 
manager-secretary explained a little about his 
plans for the ensuing year which, if carried out 
with enthusiastic support, he promised would 
double the attendance at next year’s convention. 

The final session was given over to round- 
table discussion and to the cleaning up of rou- 
tine business. But before starting the business 
discussion President Stotlar introduced C. F. 
Jackman, who spoke briefly but earnestly of the 
relief work being done in the Near East. Mr. 
Jackman solicited no funds but asked the lum- 
bermen to support the movement. 

Cost Systems Are Discussed 

The first subject brought up for discussion 
by President Stotlar was the general matter 
of the cost of doing business. Several methods 
were described. C. A. Ewing, of East St. Louis, 
stated that he made a quarterly audit the basis 
of his cost system. He determined the fiscal 
cost of his lumber per thousand feet, the over- 
head cost in percentage and the service charge. 
He has a method of reducing lath and shingles 
and all other similar articles to thousand feet 
for the purpose of distributing overhead and 
service charges. Then he uses the costs shown 
by the audit over the three months just past 
as the basis for making prices during the en- 
suing three months; and while this system is 
not absolutely accurate it proves in the course 
of a year to be a very close approximation. 

EK. E. Hunter, of Chillicothe, raised the ob- 
jection that no cost system can be absolutely 
aceurate in the matter of fixing prices, since 
costs are largely influenced by the volume of 
business done and this is a matter that can not 
be predicted with any accuracy. He laid em- 
phasis on the need for getting a cost basis that 
the dealer is certain is high enough. It is 
his experience that the average dealer under- 
estimates costs and overestimates profits. 

In reply, Mr. Ewing agreed with Mr. Hunter 
but added that it was necessary to have some 
sort of basis upon which to make prices and 
that his system had given good satisfaction. 

President Stotlar, after conducting the gen- 
eral discussion of the subject, stated that the 
matter of gathering up all the items of cost 
and of weaving them into a definite web of cost 
understanding was a matter of very great im- 
portance. Nine out of every ten mistakes and 
faulty estimates, he added, are in the customer’s 
favor. This in itself indicates the real anxiety 
of the dealer to be fair to his customer; but 
such mistakes are a serious matter for the deal- 
er’s profits. 

Benefits of Keeping Perpetual Inventory 
_ The next matter of debate was the perpetual 
ventory. A show of hands disclosed that but 
a small proportion of the members keep such 
inventories. Charles A. Glore, of Centralia, 
stated that he liked his, that it was a simple 
matter to keep it, requiring only about thirty 
minutes a day for a clerk or a bookkeeper, and 
that it paid for itself in checking mistakes. A 
discrepancy between the inventory record and 
the actual count has often enabled the yard to 
discover a delivery that was not entered in the 
records. It also serves as a check on buying, 
and it can be made the basis of a turnover rec- 
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will enable the dealer to lower his 
investment without cutting his sales. 

C. W. H. Schuck, of Springfield, stated that 
.he believed a perpetual inventory to be a fine 
thing if it could be kept without too great cost 
but that le did not believe it to be valuable for 
a small yard. 

Price Decline Brings Cost Difficulty 

I. N. R. Beatty, of Morris, presented another 
view of the matter of costs and the difficulty 
of setting accurate prices for this year. If 
a yard sells the same volume in number of feet 
this year as last, the difference in price will 
reduce gross income by perhaps 40 percent. He 
failed to see how fixed expense could be cut more 
than 5 percent. Add to this the uncertainty as 
to the probable valume of sales in thousands of 
feet and it becomes apparent that figures com- 
piled in other years will be all but valueless this 
year in estimating costs and setting prices. He 
agreed with Mr. Hunter that reliance on any 
fixed system of cost finding must be tempered 
with general knowledge and judgment, 

Discuss Order Blank and Terms of Sale 

The president raised the question of the uni- 
versal order blank, whereupon P. T. Langan, 
of Cairo, suggested that there could hardly be a 
sufficiently full discussion to arrive at any defi- 
nite conclusions or any unanimity of opinion. 
This matter came up at the convention at Mem- 
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phis, so Mr. Langan said, and occupied two en- 
tire sessions without bringing out any grounds 
for general agreement. 

Terms of sale came next on the list. This 
subject was not extensively discussed, but by a 
show of hands, a manner of expressing opinion 
which President Stotlar is adept at handling, 
it became apparent that the overwhelming ma- 
jority favored sixty days net, 2 percent discount 
five days after the arrival of the ear. 


Importance of System in Credits 


Collections and Credits were the last subjects 
discussed. President Stotlar at once took pains 
to establish the fact that the most important 
part of collecting a bill is the agreement made 
at the time the sale is made. C. H. Ketridge, 
of Evanston, described the methods of discounts 
and sales tickets used by Thompson Yards, of 
Minneapolis. This company, so Mr. Ketridge 
said, has solved the problem of collections by 
means of definite agreements about making pay- 
ments so that it was not afraid to establish 
yards in places where the competition was keen 
and the prevailing methods of extending credits 
and making collections are quite different. The 
essential points of the Thompson method are a 
graduated system of discounts beginning with 
10 percent for cash and with lesser discounts 
if paid within certain times up to about sixty 


days, a sales ticket that must be signed by the 
buyer and that contains all the terms of sale 
and is in form and in fact a negotiable note, and 
the prompt charging of interest if the account 
is not paid at the due date. Mr. Ketridge laid 
emphasis on the fact that most retailers are too 
timid about pushing collections. Many of them 
will run one lumber yard and carry the value of 
another on their books. They will go to the 
banks and borrow money so they can carry 
these book accounts, while the money they bor- 
row is carried on deposit by the very people 
who owe the dealers for lumber. 


Definite Terms Aid Collections 


President Stotlar called upon E. E. Embree, 
of Mosher & Embree, DeKalb, to tell his ex- 
perience in collecting. Mr. Embree stated that 
he had less than 5 percent of his annual sales on 
his books and that his coal business is practical- 
ly cash. When asked to explain this unusual 
situation he seemed to think there was no special 
secret about it. The customers know that his 
concern is a good collector; and when a per- 
son makes a deal, knowing that the money is 
going to be collected promptly when due, he 
takes that into account and pays up. Mr. Em- 
bree also echoed Mr. Stotlar’s statement that 
the definite agreement at the time sale is made 
makes collection easy. 


Resolutions of the Convention 


The resolutions committee presented its re- 
port, and after the convention had made cer- 
tain revisions,.due to the fact that the time 
was too short for the careful working out of 
some of the matters presented, the amended re- 
port was adopted as follows: 


Urges Support of Near East Relief 


WHEREAS, Among the people of Armenia and 
Syria a most desperate situation was brought about 
by the world war, and continues to exist today ; and 


WHEREAS, The Near East Relief was chartered 
by the United States Congress, and organized for 
the purpose of raising and disbursing the funds 
contributed by the American public in order to re- 
lieve the destitution of these suffering races, and 
especially to care for the hundreds of thousands of 
helpless orphan children ; 

Resolved, That the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association in annual convention 
assembled does hereby endorse the Near Hast Re- 
lief and urges its membership to support this 
worthy cause in every possible way. 

Thanks Trade Press and Hotel Management 

WHEREAS, This association has received many 
courtesies, not only during this convention, but 
thruout the last year, from the trade press; and 

WHEREAS, The influence of the trade press in 
promoting the association, spreading news of its 
various meetings and activities, and in other ways 


enhancing the value of the association to the re- 
— : Illinois, has been very marked; there- 
ore be it 


Resolved, That this association take this oppor- 
tunity to extend to the trade press its sincere 
thanks and appreciation, and bespeak for the fu- 
ture the same cordial relations that have existed 
heretofore and that now exist. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this association 
be extended to Manager Bering, of the Hotel Sher- 
man, and his assistants for the painstaking efforts 
they have, each and every one, made to insure to 
the members and guests a pleasant stay at the 
hotel. 

Expresses Sympathy for Former President 

WHEREAS, Your committee have just learned of 
the sickness of our former president, Charles L. 
Schwartz, whose active interest in the welfare of 
the association, whose untiring devotion to the 
cause of the retailer, whose liberality both as to 
time and money in the upbuilding of the associa- 
tion, and whose wise counsel and farsighted advice 
have ever been most helpful ; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the secretary of this association 
be, and hereby is, directed to convey to Mr. 
Schwartz our regret at his illness and our best 
wishes for his speedy and complete recovery. 


An Appreciation of Officers and Directors 


WHEREAS, The retiring officers and directors of 
this association have, during their terms of office, 
been loyal and untiring in their efforts to serve 
the members; and 

WHEREAS, It is not within the power of the asso- 
ciation to extend to them any substantial reward 
for such service; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, in 
convention assembled, do hereby extend to the said 
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retiring officers and directors their sincere thanks 
and hearty appreciation. 


Heartfelt Tribute to Secretary Emeritus 


WHEREAS, Our beloved and venerable secretary 
emeritus, George W. Hotchkiss, is confined to his 
home by a grievous accident that prevents his being 
present with us; and 

WHEREAS, We as members honor ourselves in 
honoring Mr. Hotchkiss, the dean of the lumber 
secretaries, the last survivor of the ’49ers who 
braved the dangers of an unknown country, the 
pioneer publisher of the lumber trade press, and a 
type of man whose strength of character, whose 
vigor of thought, and whose sterling citizenship 
are an inspiration to the new generation now 
taking upon themselves the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship; therefore be it 


Resolved, That this assemblage stand one minute 


in silent tribute to Mr. 
further 


Resolved, That the members of this association 
and those present who are not members, extend to 
Mr. Hotchkiss their assurance of veneration and 
respect, as well as their heartfelt hope for his early 
return to health and vigor. 


Speakers Credited for Convention Success 

WHEREAS, The success of a convention, the bene- 
fit to be derived from attendance, and the real 
purpose, object, and intent of such a gathering, all 
rest in and depend upon the men who by addressing 
the meetings, convey instruction, inspiration, and 
encouragement ; therefore be it 


Resolved, That this association, in convention 
assembled, extend to the speakers a vote of thanks 
for their codperation. 


Efforts for Success of Program Recognized 

WHEREAS, Our fellow member, N. E. Holden, of 
Danville, has for eleven years taken full charge 
of + publication of our annual souvenir program ; 
an 

Wuergeas, Thru his efforts this publication has 
attained a position held by no other association 
year book; and 

WHEREAS, This souvenir program has been since 
its inception a source of considerable revenue to 
the association ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of this association 
extend to Mr. Holden their thanks for his untiring 
efforts, his enthusiasm in this work, and hereby 
show their appreciation of his skill in getting up 
such a publication year after year, a publication 
replete with humor and wit, as well as filled with 
information that makes the book of value to the 
members thruout the year. 


Memory of Former Counsel Honored 


WHEREAS, During the year just closed, the asso- 
ciation has suffered a grievous loss in the sudden 
and untimely death of our senior counsel, Elmer 
Hanes Adams; and 


Hotchkiss; and be it 





My election to the office of president 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association came as a com- 
plete surprise to me. I shall give the 
association the best service that I can, 
and hope that with the assistance of 
those who will be associated with me in 
carrying on the work this year we 
may be able to continue to build up the 
association on the same lines that have 
been followed in the past. 


ROBERT L. JONES. 











WHEREAS, During the connection of Mr. Adams 
with this association much legislation of untold 
benefit to lumbermen has been framed by Mr. 
Adams; and 


WHEREAS, The legal advice and counsel of Mr. 
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Adams has been ever at the command of the mem- 
bers of this association; and 


WHEREAS, During the years Mr. Adams has asso- 
ciated with us, we had all come to love and admire 
him, not only for his skill as an attorney, but for 
his true worth as a man and friend ; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, in convention assem- 
bled, that their sense of loss be expressed to the 
bereaved family, that the sincere sympathy of the 
members be extended to them, and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the surviving mem- 
bers of his family and also to his law partners. 


Sorrow for Passing of Another Friend 


WHEREAS, We have just learned of the demise 
of our friend, Thomas J. Hanford; and 


WHEREAS, For many years Mr. Hanford has 
been a faithful and constant=attendant at our 
meetings and had during these ¥@ars endeared him- 
self to our membership by his:¢ourtesy, won our 
respect by his high ethical stamdards, and made 
a place for himself in the lumber industry that 
will be difficult to fill; therefore be it 

Resolved, By this association in convention as- 
sembled that this expression of sorrow be spread 
upon the minutes, and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent the bereaved family. 

Cement Producers Thanked for Showing Plant 

WHEREAS, The ‘Universal Portland Cement Co. 
extended to the members of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association an invita- 
tion to visit its Buffington plant; and 

WHEREAS, Those accepting said invitation prof- 
ited by the insight into the manufacture and 
—s of cement as there exemplified ; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this association extend to the 
said Universal Portland Cement Co. the sincere 
thanks of the organization for the courtesy shown, 
which was instructive, interesting, and altogether 
enjoyable. 

Souvenir Badges Are Appreciated 

WHEREAS, The Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. 
generously presented the association with the sou- 
a badges used at this convention; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we extend to the said Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co. our thanks for the 
courtesy, and direct the secretary to write a proper 
letter to James R. Kemper, president of the com- 
pany. 


This ended the program, and after President 
Stotlar had expressed his thanks to the mem- 
bers for their codperation during his two years 
of administration and had voiced his satisfac- 
tion that the incoming officers were so well quali- 
fied to administer the association’s business, he 
declared the convention adjourned. 





Pennsylvania Lumberman Honored 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 1.—The local lumber 
fraternity has received with a great deal of 
pleasure the announcement of the nomination, 
by Gov. Sproul, of John B. Montgomery as a 
member of the board of inspectors for the 
Western Penitentiary to succeed George E. 
Alter, who resigned from that position upon 
becoming attorney general. Mr. Montgomery 
is a very popular member of the lumber fra- 
ternity in and around Pittsburgh and has long 
been prominent in the affairs of the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 





Takes Over Mills and Timber 


LOUISVILLE, Miss., March 1—Announcement 
was made here today of the taking over of the 
A. ©. Sehryver Lumber Co.’s interests by the 
R. L. Mitchell Lumber Co., effective immedi- 
ately. The R. L. Mitchell Lumber Co. is com- 
posed of R. L. Mitchell, formerly of the Estes 
Lumber Co., Estes, Miss.; his son, J. W. 
Mitchell; son-in-law, J..F. Chaney, and L. H. 
Stubblefield, former general manager of the 
A. ©. Schryver Lumber Co. The new company 
takes over the timber, sawmill and planing mill, 
logging railroad, teams and about 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber on the yard. The timber involved 
in the deal covers about four thousand acres 
in Winston County, lying about five miles north- 
east of Louisville. 

The A.-C. Sehryver Lumber Co. began opera- 
tions in Louisville in September, 1911, A. C. 
Schryver, former resident of De Kalb, II1., be- 


ing sole owner. He gave his personal attention 
to the business until his health became im- 
paired in 1916, and in April of that year his 
death oceurred in Memphis. Since that time 
the business has continued, with Mrs. Olive H. 
Schryver as sole owner and L. H. Stubblefield, 
manager. Mrs. Schryver retains large land and 
timber interests in Winston, Choctaw and Scott 
counties, has a handsome residence in Louis- 
ville and expects to reside there. 

The new company announces that operation 
of the plants will begin about April 1. 





Counsel’s Statement in Hardwood Case 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—L. C. Boyle, 
counsel for the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association in the hardwood lumber 
ease, today authorized the following statement 
regarding the announcement of Chief Justice 
White that the Supreme Court desires a rear- 
gument of that case: 


On yesterday the Supreme Court restored the 
American Hardwood ‘Manufacturers’ Association 
case to the docket for reargument. Of course 
this was a disappointment but there is comfort 
in the thought that it marks a long advance from 
the point where Judge McCall left the case. If 
the Supreme Court had agreed with Judge Mc- 
Call’s view that this is the ordinary case of a 
combination of manufacturers to increase prices 
by agreeing not to compete as to prices and by 
curtailing production it would hardly have asked 
for any further argument since it is the A B C 
of the law that such a combination is illegal. 
As we see the matter, therefore, the present 
action of the court has no unfavorable implica- 
tions for our side of the case. 

It is nothing unusual for the Supreme Court 
to ask for a second argument in cases of impor- 
tance. Indeed there has been a reargument in 


practically every important case under the Sher- 
man Act which has come before the Supreme 
Court in recent years. The Standard Oil Case. 
the Tobacco Case, the International Harvester 
Case, the Steel Case, the Reading Company Case 
and the Lehigh Valley Case were all argued at 
least twice. 

The solicitor general will join us in a motion to 
advance the case so that it can be heard and 
decided before adjournment of the court for th« 
summer. If the motion is granted the reargu- 
ment will probably be set for early in April. 





He Frames Best Who Is Framed For 


TAcoMA, WASH., Feb. 26.—Members of the 
State legislature now in session at Olympia 
enjoyed themselves Feb. 18 when a shingle pack- 
ing contest was put on at the plant of the Co- 
Operative Lumber Co., of Olympia, between 
three members of the lower house. The con- 
testants were Peter David, of Tacoma; J. C. 
Moore, of Grays Harbor, and Vaughan Tanner, 
of Olympia. 

The contest grew out of a boast made by Mr. 
David that he could pack more shingles than 
any man in the legislature. Tanner and Moore 
both contested this claim and the contest was 
arranged. Other members of the house put 
their heads together and ‘‘framed’’ against 
David and Moore. When the contest was started 
it was found that the shingles assigned to 
Moore and David were long and bulky while 
Tanner was favored with nice, short shingles 
that fitted the frame perfectly. In consequence 
Tanner won the contest with time to spare while 
David was a poor second. Mark E. Reed of 
Shelton was umpire. 
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Annual of New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
Reveals Splendid Growth and a Bright Future 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Feb. 28.—The .lum- 
bermen of New Jersey now have an association 
that is a State-wide organization in fact, as 
well as in name. It-is an organization of live 
wires, who are out to do things, and to do big 
things, for the advancement of their own inter- 
ests and for the good of the people at large. 

The Jersey retailers in Atlantic City last Fri- 
day closed one of the most successful conven- 
tions of lumbermen ever held in the East. In 
the two days they were assembled they. accom- 
plished much. They parted determined to take 
a message of better business to every section 
of the State and to do their bit toward restoring 
the country to a normal basis. 

The members of the association nearly all 
brought their wives to Atlantic City, and the 
program of convention events was interspersed 
liberally with entertainments exclusively for 
the ladies—wives and daughters and _ sweet- 
hearts—were admitted even to the banquet 
board. The women themselves pronounced the 
convention a success and in this merely echoed 
the verdict of everyone who attended. 

Very few of the 190 members were absent, 
and these with more than 150 registered guests 
and a number of Philadelphians who came over 
to the resort to say ‘‘ howdy” and imbibe a lit- 
tle ‘‘pep’’ brought the total attendance, ex- 
elusive of women, to nearly four hundred. Never 
in the past has a Jersey convention attracted an 
attendance of more than half that number. 


President Is Reélected 


When F. E. Kearney, of Vreeland and of 
Newark, as chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, in putting the name of Edward Hamil- 
ton before the convention for reélection as 
president called the ‘‘ Paterson War-horse’’ the 
‘‘greatest president this or any other lumber 
association ever had,’’ he got a big shower of 
applause. He had designated the man who in 
one year had increased the membership in the 
association nearly 100 percent, altho member- 
ship dues of $10 to $20 had been increased to 
from $50 to $275. The fees are based upon 
volume of business of the individual firms. 

Mr. Hamilton very recently brought about 
affiliation of the New Jersey association with 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and he said in this connection that he ex- 
pected to add another hundred firms to his asso- 
ciation’s membership list within the next twelve 
months. ‘‘And I am going to make it so that 
this association will not cost its members one 
cent,” he said. ‘‘I am not going to tell you 
how I am going to do this, but it will be done 
and the association, as now, will not owe a dol- 
lar in the world.’’ 

In a group of resolutions adopted, the New 
Jersey association approved a uniform order 
blank and a uniform cost blank, opposed levy- 
ing a Federal tax on excess profits and favored 
2 tax on sales and advocated laws, Federal and 
State, to compel banks and trust companies to 
extend loans to home builders. 


At the meeting Friday these officers were 
elected : 


President—Edward Hamilton, of the Hamilton 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Paterson. 

Vice president—Wilkes McClave, of E. W. Mc- 
‘Clave & Son, Harrison. 


Treasurer—S, F. Bailey, 
on he ailey, of the Bailey & Alling 


Secretary—John G. Whittier, of Newark. 


Directors, Terms to expire in 1921—David Baird, 
fr Camden ; Irving Myers, Paterson; Irving Col- 
ins, Moorestown; Frank R. Wallace, ‘Eliza eth ; 


Augustus Chandk : 
Pasaie ndler, Long Branch; A. E. Jelleme, 


Terms to expire in 1922—S. F. Bailey, Newark ; 
Edward Balch, South Orange; Robert W. Hart- 
Pence, Newark; Thomas M. lark, Newark ; 


Cc 
pencer D. B : 
ae aldwin, Jersey City; E. A. Patterson, 


poems to expire in 1923—Rdward Searing, - 


Dover ; Elmer Blauvelt, Hackensack ; L. A. Howell, 
a Brunswick; W. D. Ripley, Newark; George 
. Boice, Princeton; Charles H. Updike, Trenton. 


The convention met in the Traymore Hotel, 


one of the largest hostelries fronting on the 
historic boardwalk. 

President Hamilton in his opening remarks 
told the lumbermen that there was much work 
to do and only two days for its accomplishment, 
and he emphasized the fact that all entertain- 
ments except the banquet and dance to follow 
were arranged for the women. He guaranteed 
to keep the mothers and daughters occupied 
with enjoying themselves while the males got 
down to business. 

Mayor E. L. Bader, in private life a con- 
tractor, urged the lumbermen for ‘‘his’’ good 
to reduce prices and for ‘‘their’’ good to do 
just as they saw fit. He congratulated the as- 
sociation in having selected the only city in the 
East that was free from snow for its annual 
meeting place and presented Mr. Hamilton with 
a key to the seaside resort that would let them 
into any building except the jail. ‘‘And if you 
get in there,’’ he cautioned, ‘‘Call me up at 
my office and I’ll be right around to get you 
out.’’ 

The Merchandising of Lumber 


Chas. Hill, of the Southern Pine Sales Cor- 
poration, New York City, was introduced as 
the first speaker. His subject was ‘‘The Mer- 
chandising of Lumber.’’ Mr. Hill said he rep- 
resented a concern that controlled the output of 
sixteen sawmills, eleven of which were closed 
down. He declared he could not tell anyone, nor 
could anyone else, how to sell lumber and that 
he never had been able to look at a man and tell 
whether or not he was a good salesman. ‘‘ Half 
of being a good salesman,’’ he said, ‘‘is in 
having the backing of a good firm with a good 
selling policy. I had written out an address 
on competition, but I saw the day after I had 
written it that the Government had charged the 
Southern Pine Association with conspiracy in 
restraint of trade and I thought I better not 
say what I had planned to say. Notwithstand- 
ing the Government’s charges, however, I am 
going to proceed in much the same way. We 
refuse to admit that the Government knows more 
about this situation than we do. Lumber al- 
ways has been and always will be sold on a com- 
petitive basis. Even if all other agencies com- 
bine, they cannot control production, and that 
in the last analysis controls prices. We must 
take into consideration, too, that two lumber 
mills may be operating within a few miles of 
each other and the cost of operation in one be 
100 percent greater than in the other. The 
state of mind has brought about a blockade in 
the lumber business. The state of mind of your 
salesmen and your other employees has pro- 
duced a stalemate that must be shaken off be- 
fore things will go ahead.’’ 

Mr. Hill quoted a lumber dealer who had told 
him the more lumber he sold the less money 
he made, and in reply said: ‘‘ Prices should be 
figured on a replacement basis. Prices ought 
not to go any lower than they are now. When 
I tell you that the price of North Carolina pine 
has fallen below the cost of production, it may 
be seen readily that it can not go any lower.’’ 

He said that two years ago he had told the 
New Jersey lumbermen that a great period of 
prosperity was waiting just around the corner. 
‘¢That came true,’’ he continued. ‘‘Now, I 
can not tell what lies around the eorner. I will 
not hazard a guess as to the future. I don’t 
know what to expect, but I urge every man 
here to return home and go to work. Work hard. 
Work early and late. Do something. Start 
something and then business will come along 
in spite of itself and we may well feel that we 
did our share in forcing it out of the rut.’’ 


Against Government Control 


William A. Tuttle, banking and insurance 
eommissioner of New Jersey, said that Senator 
Calder of New York seems to be set on forcing 
the lumber business to be the goat of his sena- 
torial housing investigation. ‘‘If Senator Edge 
were here today, as we expected he would be, 


he would have a real message for you,’’ de- . 
elared Mr. Tuttle. ‘‘ When the Senate started 
this investigation, Senator Edge was with Mr. 
Calder on this housing committee. For some 
reason Senator Edge has dropped out. He is 
in the background. And meanwhile Mr. Calder 
is pressing his demands for Government con- 
trol of the coal industry and for other govern- 
mental control, and he wants an investigation 
of the lumber industry. I call on members of 
this association to resist bills that call for 1i- 
eensing of the lumber industry and that seek 
to take control of any industry from the hands 
of the people. The safest way for us in New 
Jersey to give encouragement to construction 
is to furnish the capital for the home builder. 
Let us give encouragement to our local build- 
ing and loan associations. We have about 
1,000 such organizations in New Jersey. We 
should have more. Every community should 
have one, and if they perform their functions 
properly the housing situation will solve itself.’’ 

John E. Lloyd of Philadelphia, president of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, spoke on ‘‘Some Common Problems.’’ He 
said there is too much Government in business 
and not enough business in Government and that 
many bills are being introduced in Congress 
and in the Legislatures of the several States 
that aim only to throttle industry. ‘‘We have 
too many laws now,’’ he asserted. ‘‘We ought 
to do something to get rid of some of them. I 
believe we retailers ought to do something to 
help the manufacturer and the wholesaler. We 
should keep our stocks at normal. I do not be- 
lieve lumber prices can go any lower than they 
are today. Delay in buying is keeping every- 
thing back.’’ 

Mr. Lloyd expressed the belief that labor in 
the North had not liquidated sufficiently and 
would be compelled to yield further and con- 
tinued: ‘‘Have we put prices as low as we 
can on the basis of replacement cost? We ought 
to be willing now to take a loss. You will get 
over it in time. We have got to take a good 
deal more than we have taken before things 
start up again. On this open shop question, my 
idea is that you ought to be free to hire any 
man you see fit, regardless of his affiliations. 
You ought to suit your own conscience in hiring 
your men. The open shop does not mean, as 
the labor leaders see fit to take it, that we will 
not employ union men. The labor leaders, if 
they want us to be at their dictation should see 
to it that their men are efficient. The should 
convince us that in employing their members we 
are getting just as good men as we can get out- 
side of the unions. I am not opposed to union 
labor if it is properly handled and is fair.’’ Mr. 
Lloyd closed with an appeal to the members not 
to be pessimistic. 


The President Speaks 


When President Hamilton arose to make the 
president’s address, he was greeted with a 
salvo of cheering that lasted several minutes. 
The cheering had decreased in volume when 
someone yelled for ‘‘Three cheers for Eddie 
Hamilton.’’ These were given with a superabun- 
dance of energy and calmed down only when the 
robust chief executive of the New Jersey asso- 
ciation got up and lifted both hands in parallel 
fashion urging quiet. 

Mr. Hamilton spoke on ‘‘ The Distribution of 
Lumber and Its Allied Materials.’’ He asked 
whether the members were aware that no his- 
tory of the retail lumber business ever had been 
written. He characterized it ‘‘a business essen- 
tial to any State or nation’’ and put emphasis 
on its great contribution to the development 
and growth of all communities everywhere. ‘‘It 
is essential to the development and operation 
of all commerce and transportation,” he said. 
**Tt is of untold economic value to the nation 
and more ially in time of -war and other 
emergency. am sure that the history would 


be interesting to the 50,000 retail lumbermen of 
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this country. If such a book were written. I 
believe it would begin something like this: 


In the early days of civilization man was called 
upon simply to provide food, material for clothing 
and shelter for his family, and these resulted in 
the beginning of trade in foods, furs, etc., and this 
in time brought on the establishment of specific 
employment, and, aS a -consequence, some men 
desiring to construct a house, found it necessary 
to hire others to furnish the materials, which 
was always lumber in those days. 

Thus came into existence the retail lumber 
dealer. History does not record the first retail 
lumber yard, but from the very beginning of trade 
and commerce the retail lumber yard has played 
its part in the development and growth of all cen- 
ters of population, and it has become just as essen- 
tial as the grocery store. 


He then continued: 


Lumber undoubtedly was God’s gift to humanity 
as the chosen material for home construction and 
while stately buildings are made from other ma- 
terials, with the exception of stone, they are ‘all 
products of manufacture, while wood is a natural 
resource. The importance of our industry illus- 
trates in no uncertain manner the necessity of or- 
ganization and codperation, which means so much 
to the future growth, success and welfare of the 
American people, and that we, in whose hands it 
rests, shall nourish and care for it, instead of let- 
ting it go around in a dark, haphazard or unor- 
ganized way. 

One of our urgent needs is uniformity of under- 
standing. We in North Jersey are not speaking 
the same language as you in South Jersey. The 
merchant in Newark must be governed by the same 
language as the merchant in Atlantic City. This 
association is the instrument to erect solidarity of 
understanding, but at all times to come fully 
within the law. You can achieve everything by an 
exchange of thought, by being square with the 
public and with each other and by having courage 
in our understandings. 

Did you ever sit down and think of the hazards 
of the retail lumberman? First there is the fire 
hazard. Sure we can purchase insurance in our 
own companies, the mutuals, and they have been 
a blessing to us. Then we have depreciation 
because of the elements. Then we have credits. 


were laid for more than three hundred. A caba- 
ret performance was given while the banquet 
was on, and after the feast, and extending un- 
til the wee hours of Friday morning, a dance was 
given in the Traymore ball room. There were 
more than one hundred couples. Friday 
morning, the women guests were taken for a 


‘roller-chair ride up and down the board walk. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


Secretary Whittier presented his report as 
the first business of Friday’s session. Mr. Whit- 
tier became secretary of the association on May 
1, 1920. His report comprises a history of the 
organization from the time it began to advance 
from a ‘‘local’’ to a State wide body. His 
report in part follows: 

Soon after I became secretary several men were 
induced to subscribe $40,000 to an underwriting 
agreement to see the association thru its reforma- 
tion. A 20 percent assessment was levied against 
this fund and credited to the present and future 
dues of the underwriters. 

The association has maintained close contact 
with manufacturers and wholesalers and with the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. It 
has kept its members posted on such legislation 
and governmental commission rulings as referred 
to transportation, taxes and insurance, and has 
maintained in this field a personal service to its 
— working with them on individual prob- 
ems. 

Your secretary has visited over 250 dealers in 
the interest of membership and as a personal arbi- 
trator in the matter of disputes between retailers 
and wholesalers. This has necessitated over 10,000 
miles of travel by auto and has covered the State 
from end to end. He has handled forty-one of 
these disputes and twenty-three of them have been 
adiusted satisfactorily. 

Your department of surplus and special stocks 
has resulted not only in increased trading between 
neighbor retailers, but has in many cases been the 
means of establishing connections that may be 
permanent and are profitable. Bulletins sent out 
have covered taxes, traffic, insurance, analysis of 








the office boy, 2 cents, and Pete owed 


passed it over to Gertie and paid half his debt. 
And Pete handed it back to Milt and paid one-half his debt. 
Everybody was paid up, and Milt had the same cent he 


debt. 
to Gertie, and so it went around again. 
started with. 
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Milt Meldrum, the bookkeeper, owed Gertie, the stenographer, 2 cents. 
Milt 2 cents. 


And Gertie owed Pete, 

One day Milt found a cent in his_ pocket, 
Gertie gave it to Pete and paid one-half her 
Then Milt passed the coin 


That is all there is to what we call ‘‘business” in this country. When business is good, Milt 


is giving his cent to Gertie. 
do not realize is this: 


the money they have—to keep the wheels moving—carry on. 
I will go on and make goods and sell them with all my might,’’ and 
Business WILL be good. So let’s carry on. 


simply, ‘“‘Business is good. 
acts on it, what he says will be true. 


When it is bad, Milt is keeping it in his pocket. 
That the surest way of bringing money back to their pockets is to spend 


What the Milts 


If every man who reads this says 





No other retail business assumes such great bur- 
dens in extending credits. Most of the men we sell 
have no working capital and while mortgage com- 
panies and building and loan associations furnish 
considerable finance for building, they do not pay 
out one dollar to the owner until we lumbermen 
have first invested our material without security 
in the building. 

The lien laws are our only salvation and there 
is considerable confusion and difference in them. 
I believe there should be uniformity in these laws, 
also in other city laws and ordinances and I advise 
that we endeavor to learn of these laws and ordi- 
nances in other States so that some uniform stand- 
ard of laws covering these subjects shall be com- 
piled and made effective. 

I am a firm believer in 100 percent distribution 
of lumber thru the retailer. I say that if a lum- 
berman who maintains a yard in which he carries 
large stocks of costly lumber for the benefit of the 
consuming public, to be at their beck and call at a 
moment’s notice and if his community needs a re- 
tail yard, then the consumer of lumber: in that 
community owes an obligation to that yard. 

There should be no tolerance for the poacher 
who worms his way into such a community to de- 
stroy the relationship between the retailer and the 
consumer. If the distribution of all lumber was 
left in the hands of the retailer it would be a 
means of further reducing costs as of today. For, 
if a 20 percent increase could be added to our sales 
thru the method of 100 percent distribution, the 
overhead cost as applied to the unit of sales would 
naturally make this decrease possible. 


Before adjournment, Mr. Hamilton appointed 
several committees that would meet between 
10 A. M. and noon the following day and draft 
reports to be presented at the final business 
session in the afternoon. 


THE BANQUET 


The annual banquet at which there was no 
speech making, was held in the beautiful sub- 
marine grill room of the Traymore and covers 


housing, ready cut houses and matters of common 
interest to retail lumbermen. 

Your association went on record as opposed to 
the withdrawal of. the $10 a day reconsignment 
demurrage charge, as opposed to the adoption of 
the metric system of weights and measures, as 
opposed to an increase in the automobile regis- 
tration fees in New Jersey. 

It has worked up a uniform order blank in con- 
ference with other State and national associations 
and recommends this to the serious consideration 
of all retail lumbermen as to the safeguarding of 
their buying by the use of these blanks. 

Mr. Whittier said he would stand shoulder 
to shoulder with Mr. Hamilton in the fight for 
new members and he predicted two hundred 
names, instead of one hundred, would be added 
to the association lists within the next year and 
he said ultimately the dealers would be enrolled 
from every corner of new Jersey. 


The Resolutions Committee Active 

E. V. McClave offered the report of the reso- 
lutions committee, which in several instances 
carried out specifically statements made by the 
association’s president in his annual address. 
The first resolution adopted authorized the ap- 
pointment of seven men, to be known as the 
‘<Statistical Committee’? whose duty will be 
to obtain all information possible that will im- 
prove the retail lumber business. 

The secretary is instructed under the resolu- 
tion to obtain copies of all State lien laws and 
city building codes and ordinances affecting the 
lumber business and to secure comments from 
each territory as to the effectiveness and opera- 
tion of such liens and laws. The information 
will be used to get a uniform standard ef laws 
covering all such subjects. 


Reasons for the importance of: the lumber in 
dustry are set forth in the preamble to this 
resolution as follows: ‘‘Because of its neces 
sity and its contribution to the nation’s devel 
opment and growth, its essentiality to the de 
velopment and operation of all commerce and 
transportation; its economic value to the nation 
and its value to the country in time of wa 
and all other great emergencies.’’ 

The preamble states further: ‘‘We are con- 
vineed that it is worth our while to compile 
statistics that we may better understand the 
vastness and importance of our industry, so 
that when we come face to face with the mag 
nitude of business development thru the retail 
lumber yards of the United States, it will indi 
cate to us in no uncertain manner the necessity 
of organization and codperation.’’ The resolu 
ss was adopted without a single voice of dis- 
sent. 

Another resolution pledged the association 
membership to give unreserved support to com- 
panies making a specialty of lumber and mill- 
work insurance and still another pledged the 
judicious use of advertising in local newspapers, 
carrying the clear and forceful message that 
‘‘Jumber costs less, to our best possible pros- 
pects, right now, than it will any time in the 
near future.’’ The advertisement would be 
published over the signature of the lumbermen. 

President Hamilton’s views on 100 percent 
distribution were carried out in a resolution, 
the preamble of which reads: ‘‘ We as individuals 
will preach this theory in the interests, not alone 
of ourselves, but of the common public.’’ The 
resolution in other respects quoted Mr. Hamilton 
almost verbatim. 

The uniform order blank was adopted afte: 
a short debate, in which the chief objection was 
as to a 60- or 90-day clause and as to whether 
the seller or buyer should bear the war tax. The 
90-day clause and the placing of the war tax 
on the buyer, as outlined in the original blank 
proposed by the committee, were adopted. 

The resolution on housing reads: 

WHEREAS, Th ze 0 
2,000,000 Mg pj ane whee g 

Resolved, That we distributers of building ma- 
terials of every class and character use our utmost 
endeavor to see that conditions be brought about 
that will result in reasonable prices in construction 
and that we preach the gospel of “build now’— 
not from a selfish standpoint, but from the know] 
edge that in proceeding with construction we are 
promoting the health, comfort and well being of 
all the people. 

The association members pledged themselves 
to another resolution to become members of the 
‘‘great building and loan family, so we may 
help to furnish the eapital for building homes. ’’ 

The association went on record in favor of 
laws to compel ‘‘ banks, savings and trust com- 
panies, fire, life and other insurance companies, 
charitable institutions and other establishments 
of like nature with money’’ to loan from 15 
to 20 percent of their surplus funds on bond and 
mortgage to home builders, under proper rules 
of safety and thereby do their part in uplifting 
communities. 

The proposal of the ways and means commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives for a duty 
on lumber shipped to the United States was 
characterized as ‘‘economically unsound and 
unjust to the dealer in lumber” in a resolution 
adopted, which reads: ‘‘We believe if this 
tariff is enforced it would not alone mean high- 
er prices, but also rapid depletion of American 
timber. We oppose such a duty and notify 
our representatives in the Congress of our un- 
qualified disapproval. ’’ 


Denounce the Transit Car 


The transit car evil was denounced in a reso- 
lution of which Mr. Hamilton was chief spon- 
sor. The resolution, unique in many respects, 
reads: 

WHEREAS, The transit car evil is still with us, 
pond whereas this evil is unethical, unfair and un- 
wise ; 

First, because it was never intended that the 
railroad system and its rails should be used as a 
lumber yard, or a distribution agency ; 

Second, because these pirate cars are the mediums 
that increase costs when periods of high demand 
and over production prevail, when lumber is not 
sold but bid for; 

‘Third, that where there is no demand and plenty 
of supply, it is the medium that breaks the market 
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costs of lumber and thereby creates hysteria with 
the consuming public; 


Fourth, that these cars oftentimes fall into the 
hands of buyers who from the fact of having pur- 
chased this material at a low cost make capital 
of the same by claiming that the retail dealer (who 
is ot nea with a heavy overhead) is gouging the 
public ; 


Fifth, that a transit car is an enemy of every 
shipper of merchandise in this country, especially 
so when passing thru periods of good business 
when shortage of cars always exists; therefore, be 


Resolved, That we use all honorable means to 
work for the elimination of the transit car, so 
that no car can be shipped over any of our rail- 
roads unless it carries a bill of lading stating who 
the car is being shipped to and a definite place 
of destination. 

Another resolution opposed the branding of 
lumber by individual firms and favored brand- 
ing, if it is to be done at all, in the name of 
the State association to which the dealer may 
belong. Codperation in obtaining standardiza- 
tion in grades and sizes of lumber was pledged 
by the association to all similar organizations. 


Approve Uniform Cost Blank 


On recommendation of the committee on costs, 
of which C. F. Albert of Hoboken was chair- 
man, the association approved the uniform cost 
blank and pledged the members to study cost 
problems with views to even closer codperation 
than mere blanks would afford. The association 
in future will issue a monthly bulletin and other 
bulletins will be dispersed ‘‘ whenever occasion 
requires.’? The election of officers took place 
at this juncture, Mr. Kearney having aroused 
much enthusiasm by the manner in which he 
presented the nominations. After placing Mr. 
Hamilion’s name before the convention, he 
dubbed Mr. McClave, the new vice president, 
‘fanother good old war horse.’’ He ealled 
Treasurer Bailey ‘‘one of the old guard.’’ All 
officers were accorded a unanimous vote and 
all accepted on the moment, having been invited 
by the chair to stand and ‘‘accept or refuse.’’ 

Mr. Hamilton dismissed the convention with 
an injunction that all troubles be taken up. with 
the association, no matter how serious they may 
be. He asked his fellow lumbermen to give a 
thought to all that had transpired at the ses- 
sions and to try in the next twelve months not 
to be guilty of a single act that would be apt 
to retard the lumber industry or injure the wel- 
fare of the country in any way. 

The meeting broke up with a cheer for ‘‘ Ed- 
die Hamilton.’?’ 


SNAPSHOTS OF THE CONVENTION 


Senator Walter E. Edge, who was scheduled 
to be a convention speaker, sent a telegram say- 
ing that ‘‘ Nothing short of imperative national 
business could have prevented my being in At- 
lantie City with the lumbermen.’’ He wished 
the association ‘‘ great success.’’ 





Kdward Hamilton, president of the associa- 
tion, is one of the most successful lumbermen 
in New Jersey. He is president of the Hamil- 
fon Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Newark, 
and is a sagacious business man. 





J. G. Whittier, the association’s secretary, is 
. practical lumberman, who has given up all 
other interests to assist in the upbuilding of the 
retailers’ organization, and he is making a 
““howling suecess’’ of it, as his record shows. 





_ Chas, Hill, president of the Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation, New York City, spent two 
entire days with the Jersey conventionists. He 
said on the way back to New York that he con- 
sidered it one of the best conducted meetings 
of lumbermen he ever had attended. A live wire 
himself, somebody said, Mr. Hill liked to mix 
with men of the same caliber. 





John V. Lindsley, of Philadelphia, Pa., vice 
president of the Johnson-Battle Co., of Moul- 
trie, Ga., brought word of a general price 
strengthening at the mills in the lower grades. 
He said roofers had advanced $3.50 over the 
low of a few weeks ago and that common dimen- 
sions had advanced $4 from the bottommost 
level. He predicted further advances and said 
the common grades soon would be above the 
cost of manufacture. He predicted, when this 





oceurred, that mills in the South would begin 
reopening. Many of the Johnson-Battle mills 
have not shut down for a single day, altho some 
of them are operating on part time. 





Bert Coho, secretary of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, and W. W. Schupner, secre- 
tary of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, were also guests of the Jersey 
association. Nothing in the lumber line happens 
within a day’s journey of New York City that 
Messrs. Schupner and Coho are not right on the 
job. They, too, liked the way things went in 
Atlantic City. 





C. F. Albert, of Lawson & McMurray, Hobo- 
ken, characterized the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the greatest advertising medium extant. He re- 
cently announced in an interview that his firm 
was planning to stock up and the interview got 
into the paper. The result was, Mr. Albert 
said, his place was beseiged by salesmen with the 
result that the firm purchased 11,700,000 feet 
of lumber within a few weeks. Mr. Albert 
confided to the correspondent that the needs 
of his firm are amply supplied for the present. 





F. E. Perry, of East Orange, N. J., a repre- 
sentative of the Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion, attended the convention. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Perry. Charles M. Fletcher, 
Philadelphia representative of the corporation, 
also was present. 





E. J. Kernihan, president of the New Jersey 
Millmen’s Association and treasurer of Clark 
& Co., Newark, brought to the convention the 
glad tidings that not only had the lockout of 
plumbers and carpenters in Essex County ter- 
minated, but that the workers had been com- 
pelled by their International Union to yield a 
point. About 12,000 men were effected by the 
lockout. that brought building operations in 
Newark to a complete standstill. 





James Crowell, of Newark, a leading ex- 
ponent of the golf game in New Jersey, attend- 
ed the convention in the interest of his personal 
lumber connections. 





J. G. Robinson A. M. Mason, of the Clayton 
Lumber Co., South River, said their firm had 
a lot of business ahead and the labor situation 
was the only thing that could possibly retard 
a prosperous season. 





William C. Ripley, of David Ripley & Sons, 
Newark, whose firm takes a leading part in up- 
building the lumber business in New Jersey, 
was trying to find a concern that had been in 
the game longer than his own. Somebody re- 
called that Gardner & Meeks, of Weehawken, 
something like a century ago used to ship lum- 
ber around the Horn, but Gardner & Meeks had 
no spokesman at the convention. 





Wilkes McClave, of E. W. McClave & Son, 
Newark, and vice president of the assoviation, 
announced the recent completion of a big dis- 
tributing yard in Norfolk, Va. McClave & Son 
do an extensive business in New England, and 
most of this lumber is shipped direct from Nor- 
folk. Mr. McClave reported ‘‘ inquiries picking 
up.’’ 





Cc. B. Fritz, jr., of Philadelphia, assistant 
manager of the Boon Fork Lumber Co., boasted 
that none of the mills of the company in sev- 
eral southern States had been closed down, al- 
tho all were operating part time. Mr. Fritz 
said his firm is shoving hardwoods up and hold- 
ing on to chestnut. The company carries on 
extensive mill industries at Murphy and Shelton 
Mills, N. C. 





J. D. Loizeaux, vice president, tredsurer and 
general manager of the J. D. Loizeaux Lumber 
Co., Plainfield, N. J., is the guiding genius of 
a concern that was a pioneer in the use of the 
auto truck. The firm makes shipments now 
exclusively Dy motor driven apparatus and it 
covers a radius of 60 miles. It delivers truck- 
loads of lumber as far away as Asbury Park, 
N. J.; Easton, Pa., and Dover, Del., thereby 


having the distinction of operating in three 
States. The firm’s sawmills in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains have an annual capacity of 8,000,000 
feet of lumber. 





John Stewart and John M. Contant repre- 
sented Gerritson & Stewart of Garfield. Gerrit- 
son & Stewart use auto trucks extensively and- 
make deliveries for a radius of fifteen miles. 
Their fleet of trucks includes four Pierce- 
Arrows and as many Fords. They operate a big 
yard at Passaic. 





Ewing Cole, of Detroit, Mich., representing 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, traveled further to attend the convention 
than any other man present. He reported busi- 
ness improving in the Michigan metropolis and 
said lumbermen up his way were overflowing 
with optimism. 





William T. McGeachie of the Elizabeth Sash, 
Door & Supply Co., Elizabeth, N. J., claims 
that his yard, one of the largest in the East, is 
equipped with every ‘‘known’’ improvement. 
‘*Tf there is anything we haven’t got that will 
facilitate our work, we want to know about it,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ We believe in 100 percent efficiency 
in the line of equipment.’’ 





Charles Loizeaux, a brother of J. D., enjoys 
the reputation of ‘‘treating salesman with the 
same courtesy he extends to customers.’ 





Alfred E. Jelleme, a director of the associa- 
tion and president of the Anderson Lumber Co., 
Passaic, is at the head of a firm that began 
business in 1812. The firm was awarded a ecer- 
tificeate of ‘‘recognition for distinguished war 
service. ’’ 


TO CONFER ON ORDER BLANK 


Newakk, N. J., March 2.—Edward Hamilton 
and Frank R. Wallace will go to Chicago to 
meet representative lumbermen at the Congress 
Hotel on March 7 in a conference called to con- 
sider the adoption of a uniform order blank 
for the lumber industry in the United States. 
Mr. Hamilton is president of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association and Mr. Wallace is a 
director of that organization. 

Mr. Hamilton will offer the blank adopted 
at the recent convention of the New Jersey 
lumbermen in Atlantic City as a model for uni- 
versal use. He says he has given much thought 
to the subject and he doesn’t see how a better 
blank can be devised. He believes the New 
Jersey blank will be accepted. 

The New Jersey blank contains the following: 


TERMS: Freight net cash; balance in ten days 
from arrival; less 2 percent for cash; or note or 
trade acceptance net payable sixty days from date 
of arrival. Piece tally must accompany invoice in 
all cases. Bill of lading must accompany invoice. 

Specify definitely number feet or pieces. Unless 
otherwise specified, a carload of lumber products 
shall be of fair average weight, but not less than 
minimum nor more than maximum car. 

Ir IS AGREED: (1) That upon five days’ notice 





buyer may cancel if not shipped in ...... days, 
from above date, but not before. (2) That contents 
of car shall be unloaded upon delivery. (3) That 


seller shall be notified promptly in case of com- 
plaint, and contents held at seller’s expense and 
disposition. (4) That official inspection according 
to established grading rules of the species described 


‘herein shall govern, unless otherwise agreed or 


adjusted. (5) That hardwood shall be held intact 
unless otherwise agreed. (6) That buyer may use 
any part of a shipment (except hardwood) and in 
such case shall pay at invoice price for all that 
part used. (7) That remainder-of shipment shall 
be held intact for official inspection, or adjust- 
ment. All lumber determined to be up to grade 
shall be paid for according to invoice price; stock 
below grade to remain property of seller, unless 
otherwise agreed. (8) Disputes arising which are 
not covered by official inspection may be submitted 
for arbitration. 

Government tax and any advance in freight rates 
to be paid by buyer; any reduction to be credited 
to buyer. This order is contingent upon strikes, 
Act of God, or other causes beyond seller’s control. 


John E. Lloyd, president of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has voiced 
approval of the New Jersey: blank. 
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Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers Hold Twenty-First Annual 


SoutH Bsnp, Inp., March 1.—The annual 
meeting and banquet of the Northern Indiana 
& Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, held at the Oliver Hotel today, 
always a pleasant affair, was especially notable 
this year because it-signalized the ‘‘coming of 
age” of the association, being the twenty-first 
annual gathering. 

At 12 o’clock, noon, the members, with their 
wives and guests, numbering 225 all told, ‘sat 
down at the tables. After the invocation by 
Rev. Archibald McClure, an elaborate menu was 
served, interspersed with music by an orchestra 
and the Amphion Quartette. President Clem 
Smogor presided. 

Following the dinner, the tables were removed, 
and the guests listened to a number of interest- 
ing addresses. The first speaker was Douglas 
Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, whose topic was ‘‘The Average Man.’’ 
He was followed by Rev. Archibald McClure, 
whose subject was ‘‘Togetherness.’’ Mr. Me- 
Clure emphasized the value of codperation in 
business endeavor, as well as the values of 
friendships and fraternal relations, which 
smooth the rough places in life. Walter O’Keefe 
presented several amusing monologs. 


Says Retailers Must Fight for Business 


Speaking on the subject ‘‘The Dealer’s Prob- 
jems for 1921,”? Frank Campbell, sales manager 
of the Beaver Board Companies, said that the 
great need and the great problem of business 
today may be summed up in the four words, 
‘‘Lack ef sales volume.’’ He said that it is 
no longer a matter of the buyer going to the 
dealer with certain definite wants to be sup- 
plied, but of the dealer getting out and fight- 
ing for business. He stressed the need of effi- 
ciency in the selling organization from top to 
bottom. The importance of advertising at this 
time was especially emphasized. ‘‘It is no 
time to cut down publicity,’’ said the speaker, 
*“but a time for redoubling the efforts put forth 


_ to secure business.’’? The following definite 


recommendations were made by Mr. Campbell 
in the course of his address: 

Build up a list of prospects and go after them 
as hard as you can. In making up this list of 
prospects, first establish your selling radius, in 
other words, your sales territory. This is the way 
to determine your sales radius: With your locality 
as a center, pick your most remote customer as 
the outer limit. List every prospect in all the 
intervening territory. Put each man’s name on a 
separate card, and note on the cards any essential 
facts, personal data etc., that might help in selling 
him. Have a definite selling policy. For instance, 
do the people of your community know just what 
your opening and closing hours are? If your place 
of business is open one or more evenings a week, 
do they know what evenings it is open, and how 
long? Analyze the needs of your community in 
the building line. Such analysis will serve as a 
guide in your buying as well as in your selling 
plans. 

In closing Mr. Campbell related a story of 
the darky who when told that the bank in which 
he had just deposited his money had ‘‘ busted,’’ 
said that while he had heard of banks ‘‘bust- 
ing,’’? he had never before had one ‘‘bust’’ 
right in his face. Making his application, Mr. 
Campbell said: ‘‘The biggest building boom 
this country has ever seen is going to bust right 
in your face.’’ 

President Smogor then said that Secretary 
C. D. Root, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Indiana was present, and invited him 
to make a few remarks. Mr. Root, however, 
contented himself with conveying the fraternal 
greetings of his organization, together with the 
information that House Bill No. 157, amending 
the lien law of Indiana, had passed both 
branches of the legislature and undoubtedly 
would be signed by the Governor. This infor- 
mation was very satisfactory to the lumbermen. 
President Smogor also introduced M. M. El- 
ledge, of Corinth, Miss., president of the South- 
ern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. As 
Mr. Elledge was suffering from a severe cold, 


which had temporarily impaired his voice, the 


convention missed hearing not only a good 
business talk such as Mr. Elledge well knows 
how to make, but probably also some of the 
negro dialect stories with which he later re- 
galed his friends. 


President Smogor called attention to the fact 
that it was the twenty-first annual gathering of 
the association, and asked whether any of the 
original charter members were present. In 
response there arose B. C. Godfrey, of Elkhart, 
who probably had more to do with the organiza- 
tion of the association twenty-one years ago 
than any other man; also James Taylor, of the 
Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co., South 
Bend, and Charles Jackson, of the City Lumber 
Co., South Bend. 


Home Building the Cure for Present Ills 


The lumbermen and their guests then listened 
with interest and profit to an address by J. M. 
Farrell, secretary and manager of the Goshen 
Sash & Door Co., Goshen, on ‘‘Home Building 
the Only Cure for Present Business Ills.” Mr. 
Farrell said that the revival of business as a 
whole is absolutely dependent upon the revival 
of construction work, especially home building. 
He deplored the fact that under present cond1- 
tions families are hud- - 
dled into inadequate 
quarters, saying that— 

The shortage of homes 
in this country has 
reached a point where it 
is materially affecting the 


welfare of the people and. 
bringing about conditions 
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that contribute to im- 
morality and social crime, 
and is conducive to dis- 
content and unrest. Fur- 
ther continuation must 
not be tolerated, lest we 
see an excess of radical- 
ism forced upon a natu- 
rally law abiding people. 

He said that farsighted business men in lines 
not even remotely connected with building or 
building materials well realize that the build- 
ing of homes is the crux of the whole situation, 
citing the fact that at a recent meeting of 
automobile manufacturers they had displayed 
big banners, not advertising automobiles, but 
urging home building. He also mentioned the 
action of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
in loaning thru its fiscal agents in all parts of 
the country many millions of dollars for home 
building, because the company recognized that 
the general prosperity of the country is depend- 
ent upon that factor. In closing Mr. Farrell 
stated five points which he deemed essential for 
getting business reéstablished on a sound basis 
and bringing back a condition of general pros- 
perity. These points are as follows: 

1—For all business to get honest with itself 
and its constituents and stay honest. 

2—For all people to reinvest themselves with 
the recently lost traits of economy and produc- 
tivity, exerting the very best within them, mor- 
ally, mentally and physically. 

3— For manufacturers or producers to 
stabilize their selling markets, naming selling 
prices for a period of four to six months that 
would reflect actual costs, and these costs not 
built by applying present day overheads, which 
are excessive because of underproduction, but 
an overhead that would represent an average for 
the preceding year. ‘ 

4—For retail merchants to adopt a policy 
of marketing their wares for a like period 
on the smallest margins of profit that they 





have ever been called upon to transact busi- 
ness at. 

5—For labor to place itself in position, by 
disregarding the unwarranted edicts of its 
salaried officials, which are but millstones about 
its neck, and assert individualism; for it has 
often been proven that labor, as a group, when 
unrestricted, manifests a disposition of fair- 
ness and unlimited patriotism, and realizing as 
it must at this time that the relieving of the 
present stress rests largely with it, offer for the 
same limited period, its contribution for a les- 
ser wage scale and greater efficiency. 


Officers Are Elected 

The nominating committee, consisting of 0. 
M. Voorhees, L. E. Parrott and Forrest Hillier, 
then presented its report, naming the following 
officers, all of whom were unanimously elected: 

President—H. Dickson, Home Lumber Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Vice president—C. L. Hollowell, Indiana Lumber 
& Mfg. Co., South Bend. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. J. Pavey, National Lum- 
ber Co., South Bend. 





NEW YORK JAILS CONSPIRATORS 


New York, March 2.—John T. Hettrick, head 
of the ‘‘Code of Practice’’ scheme by which 
plumbers were compelled to join a combine, 
and three co-defendants were convicted of con- 
spiracy and coercion in the State supreme court 
last Friday. At the request of attorneys for 
the accused that sentence be imposed at once, 
Justice McAvoy gave them an indeterminate 
sentence with a maximum of three years in the 
penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island. William H. 
Chapman, William J. Doran and Herbert Smith, 
plumbing contractors, are the three men sen- 
tenced with Hettrick. This is the second con- 
viction growing out of criminal evidence de- 
veloped by the committee. There are four more 
indictments hanging over Hettrick’s head, 
Serying violations of the Donelly antitrust 
aw. 

Deputy Attorney General Samuel Berger an- 
nounced after Hettrick had been sentenced that 
hereafter he would ask prison terms in all cases 
of convictions in housing cases. About one hun- 
dred individuals and an equal number of cor- 
porations are under indictment as a result of 
the Lockwood inquiry. Prior to the convic- 
tion of Hettrick thirty cut-stone contractors 
pleaded guilty ina body. Their. prison sentences 
were suspended and they were let off with fines 
of $5,000 apiece. Hettrick and his three as- 
sociates will remain in jail until Justice MeAvoy 
has considered a certificate of reasonable doubt 
to be filed in their behalf. 





INDIVIDUAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE RATING 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 1.—In Wisconsin, 
pioneer State in legislation affecting workmen’s 
compensation for accident or injury under 
State supervision, which legislation has become 
the model for similar enterprise in other States, 
the rates of premiums paid by manufacturers 
of such products as lumber, are based on the 
experiences by classes of enterprise. Thus, all 
lumber manufacturing concerns pay the same 
rate for coverage. So do iron and knit goods 
concerns, and so on. 

This obtains, regardless of how much the in- 
dividual manufacturer or dealer may have ac- 
complished in the way of supplying safety de- 
vices, welfare work and other accident pre- 
vention. ‘ 

There will now be introduced a measure pro- 
viding for individual experience rating. If 
this is adopted by the Wisconsin legislature— 
and it is pretty sure that it will be—each manu- 
faeturer will get the benefit of accident pre- 
vention work he has done, in the form of lower 
premiums for workmen’s compensation cover- 


age. 
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-_ CALIFORNIA PINE DIRECTORS MEET 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 26.—The regu- 
lar meeting of the board of directors of the 
Salifornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association was held at the headquarters of the 
association on Feb. 18, President Danaher pre- 
siding. Among those present were: W. J. 
Walker, D. L. Bliss, jr., H. D. Mortenson, F. H. 
Lambert, W. E. Lamm, D. H. Steinmetz, D. 8. 
Painter, D. M. Swobe, G. D. Oliver, J. M. White, 
0. N. Cox, O. C. Haslett, Hunter Savidge, F. J. 
Solinsky, jr., W. H. Swaybe, I. M. Johnson, W. 
[, Virgon, W. R. Thorsen, G. W. Johnson, J. 
P. Hamphill, E. D. Baldwin, H. W. Bridgeford 
and Mr. Murphy. C. Stowell Smith acted as 
secretary. 

Matters now pending in the legislature at Sac- 
ramento which particulary pertain to the lumber 
industry came before the meeting for discussion. 
Mr. Swobe made strong recommendations for 
the adoption of resolutions protesting against 
the passage of the corporation tax bill and plac- 
ing the association on record as being adverse 
to any increase in State taxation at the present 


time. A brief synopsis of an amendment now 
pending to the employer’s liability insurance act 
was presented by Mr. Swobe. This amendment 
was drafted. and introduced by the state indus- 
trial accident commission, the adoption of which, 
in his opinion, would work additional hardship 


upon state manufacturers and tend greatly to © 


increase operating costs. Recommendation was 
made for the appointment of a committee to ap- 
pear before the legislature to present the pro- 
tests of the pine lumber industry against any 
measure that. would provide for increased taxa- 
tion, the committee to be empowered to attend 
hearings and take whatever action it deemed 
necessary to file these protests before the proper 
committee. This motion was unanimously car- 
ried, and authorization. to-appoint sucha com- 
mittee was given by the president. The secre- 
tary of the association was then directed to is- 
sue-a brief_outline of the proposed-amendments 
and send-it to all members with a request that 
they file protests against this bill with their 
local senators and assemblymen, sending copies 


of their letters to the association office. 

The secretary read a letter from the local office 
of the Forest Service to Gov. Stephens in refer- 
ence to-a bill providing for the reorganization 
of the State forestry department, proposing to 
turn that department over to the Department 
of Agriculture, giving the latter administra- 
tive powers covering forestry matters in this 
State and abolishing the present State board of 
forestry. The discussion which followed resulted 
in considerable unfavorable sentiment toward 
this measure, and recommendations were offered 
that the association go on record as protesting 
any change in the State forestry department, 
which recommendation was referred to the exe- 
cutive committee. 

Protest was also made against the enactment 
of a law to fix a standard 8-hour working day in 
California. It was unanimously voted that the 
secretary be directed to send copies of this bill, 
No. 198, to all members, requesting them to 
write their senators and assemblymen and indi- 
vidually protest its enactment. 





EASTERN WOODWORKERS DISCUSS THEIR PROBLEMS 


New York, Feb. 28.—A thoro knowledge of 
costs was held necessary to the conduct of any 
branch of the lumber business by @-dozen or 
more speakers at the annual convention of the 
Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information Bu- 
reau, held at the Biltmore Hotel, this city, last 
Thursday. Costs were discussed from every an- 
gle and systems now in operation in hundreds of 
plants in the East explained by experts. In 
the last analysis the speeches, sifted down, were 
to the effect that the days of haphazard esti- 
mates are past. 


Campaign to Teach Importance of Costs 


So highly did the members of the bureau re- 
gard their conference that they voted unani- 
mously to hold conventions quarterly in the 
future, instead of once a year, and, besides this, 
weekly or monthly meetings will be held in the 
various communities of the eastern States in 
which the bureau is represented. In other 
words, an ‘‘intensive campaign’’ will be in- 
augurated to teach the lumbermen, millmen as 
well as dealers, the importance of knowing their 
costs first. 

From an insignificant beginning three years 
ago, the bureau has grown into an organization 
{ 144 members, 24 having been added in the 
ist twelve months. Hereafter, each member 
{irm will be expected to turn into the main office 
2 history of all the vexing problems he may en- 
counter and a description of any question of 
cost esitmating that may arise, and, from these, 
bulletins of information will be prepared and 

istributed thruout the Eastern territory. 


Would Enforce Proper Cost Accounting 


H. J. Wiley, of the Hotchkiss Bros. Co., Tor- 
ington, Conn., president of the bureau, told 
convention in his third annual address that 
Lockwood committee, which has been in- 
vostigating housing conditions in New York 
ity, would make a recommendation to the legis- 
|ture for the formation of a State trade com- 
‘-ssion to examine costs and to fix reasonable 
‘ad fair profits in the various building mate- 
‘ial industries. Said he in part: 

The sooner it becomes compulsory by law for 
‘nanufacturing concerns in the lumber industry 
-4 particular to use a uniform method of cost 
iccounting, the sooner will conditions in this in- 
vustry become stabilized. There is no business 
so unique or different that a practical cost sys- 
‘em can not be utilized. The cost of installation 
‘should be considered in thé same light as any 
other investment—it should be considered in con- 
nection with the income producing power of the 
System. I believe we will shortly enter another 
era of tremendous prosperity in our industry. 
Building operations are years behind. Let’s be 


prepared, 
Election of Officers and Directors 
Mr. Wiley was reélected president and Ed- 
mund F. Hunt was reélected secretary at a 


meeting just before luncheon at the Biltmore. 
These men comprise the new directorate: Fred- 
erick Henrich, of William Henrich’s Sons Co., 
Buffalo; George Bantleon, of the Bantleon 
Bros. Co., Rochester; George Blakeslee, of the 
Blakeslee Lumber Co., Albany; Eugene E. 
Smith, of Smith & Rumery, Portland, Me.; 
Henry T. Lumb, of Levi Lumb’s Son, Pough- 
keepsie; S. E. Gilbert, of Charles C. Kellogg & 
Sons, Utica; J. A. Mahlstedt, of J. A. Mahl- 
stedt & Co., New Rochelle. 


Conference Discusses Open Shop 

A discussion of the open shop featured the 
afternoon session, at which E. B. Newcomer, of 
Philadelphia, was prin- 
cipal speaker. Mr. 
Newcomer said that la- 
bor filed a demand on 
the Philadelphia mill 
owners last spring for 
an 83 percent wage in- 
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crease and refused of- 
fers of a compromise. 
Said Mr. Newcomer: 


Representatives of 
twenty-eight. mills got 
together and voted unani- 
mously to stand on the 
principle of the open 
shop. This resulted in a 
strike in the union mills. 
seven weeks. Then some of the old men began 
to drift back. Meanwhile the places of about 
50 percent of the workmen on strike had been 
filled. As a result we are better off today with 
regard to labor than we ever have been. 

Philadelphia mills are running only from 30 to 
40 percent capacity. There is very little business 
ahead. The public stopped building and stopped 


EE 


The strike continued 


buying. 
of labor has increased greatly in the last twelve 
months. But something must be done to alter 
conditions and to this end we in Philadelphia 
are firmly in favor of the plan to inaugurate a 
national industrial congress 


Philadelphia Chamber’s Resolution 


Mr. Newcomer told of a four day’s confer- 
ence called by the industrial relations committee 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. He 
said material men, architects, engineers and 
labor leaders were represented at the confer- 
ence and that the national congress idea was 
endorsed in a resolution, a brief summary of 
which follows: 

WHEREAS, The public is suffering from lack of 





There is no question that the efficiency. 


homes; the construction industry and others that 
depend on it for activity, are at a standstill; con- 
struction is discouraged by fear of further de- 
clines; current costs are erratically high, labor 
has not had proper adjustment; conditions sur- 
rounding financing require modification; relations 
between employers and employees call for im- 
provement and constructors have not pro; 

to the needed extent in effecting reasonably Pen 
deflation ; and stabilization on a properly deflated 
= requires a national solution for local appli- 
cation ; 


Resolved, (A) That to point the way to action 
to improve conditions, detailed conferences be held 
in Philadelphia at once that will reach such an 
understanding as will cause the immediate release 
of contracts, engineers and architects being urged 
to submit to it a list of total projects alread 
financed or definitely capable of being Snaneed, 
cross-listed into the various component cost ele- 
ments, for submission to the buying public and 
the construction interests for mutual agreement 
to the effect that all such work as can be financed 
shall be released promptly for performance; (B), 
That the records of such conference be distributed 
to interested groups thruout the country; that a 
national conference be effected immediately in the 
building industry ; and that the conclusions of this 
national conference be sent to all like groups in 
all centers thruout the country with the request 
that each immediately organize local action. 


Sentiment Endorsed by Conference 


Members of the bureau endorsed the senti- 
ment of the resolution, but it was decided that 
its function was solely ‘‘costs’’ and that to 
plunge into other fields would require a change 
in the constitution and bylaws. A poll of the 
bureau members showed forty-one firms rep- 
resented operate on the open-shop principle 
and that eighteen work under union conditions. 
Four of the firms use union labels on their out- 
put. 


Urged to Make Industry Attractive to Labor 


Mr. Lumb urged the members of the bureau 
to keep wages up and in this he was backed by 
half a dozen speakers. Mr. Lumb deplored the 
fact that carpenters and other outside men ob- 
tain the same rate of pay as men in the mills, 
some of whom he described as artisans. 

““We want to make the woodworking indus- 
try more attractive to our employees,’’ he said. 
‘“We want to prove to them that it isn’t neces- 
sary for them to organize in order to get a 
fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. Keep 
profits up and you can maintain wage scales 
where they ought to be maintained.’’ 


False Reports on Lumber Prices Denounced 


A proposal to issue a weekly letter on the 
status of the lumber market was voted down, 
but President Wiley denounced agencies that 
distributed erroneous price lists on lumber and 
declared this too often was done by agitators. 
He read from a widely distributed journal which 
stated in a recent issue that lumber prices now 
are above what they were at any time in 1920. 
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STRAIGHTENING OUT MEXICAN TANGLES 


MONTEREY, Mexico, Feb. 28.—With the 
restoration of tranquillity in the outlying dis- 
tricts of the State of Chihuahua, plans for the 
development of vast tracts of white pine and 
other: timber forests have been set on foot. 
During the latter years of the administration 
of the late President Porfirio Diaz, concessions 
were granted a number of large American busi- 
ness and financial interests for the exploitation 
of the timber resources of the Sierra Madres, 
net only in Chihuahua but in the States of 
Durango and Sinaloa. In some instances mills 
were built and the manufacture of lumber on a 
considerable scale was begun. Revolutions and 
banditry interfered seriously with these enter- 
prises and most of the mills have been shut down 
for more or less lengthy periods for the last 
several years. Another difficulty that the opera- 
tion of the plants encountered was the inter- 
ruption of transportation upon the different 
lines of railway which gave outlets to the timber 
tracts, especially the Mexico & Northwestern 
Railroad upon which several large mills are 
situated. 

The question has now arisen as to the legality 
of some of the concessions which were granted 
during the Diaz administration. Native land 


owners are claiming that they were illegally 
dispossessed of their respective properties. In 
the case of the Cargill Lumber Co., which ob- 
tained title to its timber tract of 150,000 acres, 
situated along the line of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railroad in the Boycana and 
Pichachiec districts of the State of Chihuahua, 
thru Jose Yves Limantour, while he was minister 
of finance of the Mexican Government, the com- 
pany has been sued in the courts by a large 
number of Mexican residents of the districts for 
the recovery of the land on the ground fhat it 
is now being held in violation of their private 
rights to the properties. The Cargill Lumber 
Co., which is an American concern, in turn 
charges that the claimants to the timber land 
have illegally entered upon the land and de- 
stroyed timber belonging to the company. 
Protest also has been filed with the Govern- 
ment authorities by Juan F, Trevino, manager 
of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad, 
on behalf of that company, against the alleged 
invasion and exploitation of timber lands, which 
it owns in the Boycana district, at the hands 
of other people who have no title to the prop- 
erty. 
- It is expected that it may take some time to 


settle these legal differenées between the Amer- 
ican interests which believe they have clear 
title to the timber lands and the contesting 
claimants, who are said to be for the most part 
Mexicans. 

There are vast areas of virgin commercial 
timber in western Mexico which may be utilized 
when given railroad transportation outlets, and 
applications for concessions. for such of these 
forests as are upon public lands have been filed 
recently with the Mexican Government. 


COST ACCOUNTANTS’ YEAR BOOK 


The National Association of Cost Accountants 
has published its 1920 year book of 171 pages. 
The annual meeting that year was held at At- 
lantic City in September, and the program 
consisted of topics of much importance; and 
contributions were made by some of the fore- 
most men and highest authorities in the ac 
counting business. The bulk of the book is 
made up of a series of reports by officers and 
committees and a number of papers on specia! 
subjects prepared by experts. The last pages 
of the report contain a list of names and ad 
dresses of the members of the association. 








GROWING EXPORT 


Last year’s lumber exports to Latin-America 
emphasized more strongly than ever the growing 
importance of this territory as one of the fields 
for future foreign trade extension. Approxi- 
mately 30 percent of our lumber exports in 1920 
went in that direction. The total value of these 
exports for the first nine months of the year 
were 17 percent more than for the entire year 
of 1913 which was a good year under pre-war 
conditions. By reason of increased 
prices, however, the actual amount 
of lumber shipped was very materially 
less. 


Today, but for adverse exchange 
conditions, the demand would be 
greater than ever. For the market 
is there; a market that has really not 
been fully appreciated nor fully can- 
vassed. But when it costs the Latin- 
American anywhere from $120 to $133 
for every $100 he pays his American 
creditor it isn’t much to be wondered 
at that he hestitates about buying 
more than is absolutely necessary until 
exchange conditions more nearly right 
themselves or we Americans decide 
upon the granting of more extended 
credits. 

Generally speaking the world war 
left most of these Latin-American 
countries in better shape, financially, 
than it found them. It increased 
prices of everything they imported, 
but on the other hand it vastly in- 
creased their export income, and most 
of them have a varied and valuable 
line of exports. In several of the countries with 
undeveloped oil and mineral resources there 
has lately been a considerable revival of invest- 
ment and development interegt, while in Brazil 
and Argentine business conditions are good. 

In both these countries there is a rapidly 
developing furniture industry that has been 
handicapped chiefly thru lack of suitable woods 
for its manufacture. Argentine in particular 
possesses no timber resources of consequence and 
is compelled to import all the material for its 
better grades of cabinet work. Brazil is better 
supplied in this respect yet there is a market for 
certain classes and grades of furniture woods 
that is certain to increase as the industry devel- 
ops. At present it is in its infancy, all the 
finer furniture being imported. 

In the West Indies and the East Coast coun- 
tries of South America the bulk of the lumber 
imports in the last two years has been long- 
leaf southern pine. Exports of this alone for 
the first nine months of 1920 closely approached 





0. K. DAVIS, 
New York City; 
Secretary National For- 
eign Trade Council 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 


a value of $30,000,000. Cuba was one of the 
largest buyers, taking more than one-third of 
the aggregate. Argentina took about one-sixth 
and Mexico probably a tenth. The rest was 
scattered thru the other Central American and 
North Coast countries and the smaller islands of 
the West Indies. 

On the West Coast the demand runs chiefly 
to Douglas fir, something close to $15,000,000 


JAMES .A. FARRELL, 
New York City; 
Chairman National 
Foreign Trade Council 


worth of this lumber, chiefly in rough boards, 
having been marketed there during the first 
nine months of last year. The only imports of 
finished lumber are for the Bolivian markets, 
supplied thru the ports of Arica and Antofo- 
gasta, and are restricted to flooring and ceiling 
from the Puget Sound district. This demand is 
not extensive and stocks rarely exceed 250,000 
feet at either port, where, under special arrange- 
ment between the Chilean and Bolivian govern- 
ments, they may be held for six months without 
being subjected to Chilean duties. 

These West Coast countries are favored with 
an extensive variety of both hard and soft 
woods, but the lumbering operations are limited, 
usually, to certain woods that are chiefly for 
export in the log. Such sawmills as have been 
established are exceedingly primitive and their 
output small. Particularly is this.the case in 
Peru. In Bolivia the industry amounts to vir- 
tually nothing. Redwood, spruce, and white 
and southern pine are also imported but Douglas 





H. F. SEYMOUR, 
Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Executive’ Chairman of 
Cleveland Convention 


SOUTH AMERICA 


fir is the most popular and generally used. 

Venezuela, of the North Coast countries, is 
the best market for American lumber and there 
the demand is chiefly for longleaf southern pine. 
Ecuador imports practically nothing at all and 
high tariffs operate against successful export 
to Colombia. Ecuador, of all the South Amer- 
ican countries, depends almost entirely upon its 
domestic lumber production. A peculiarity of 
the Ecuador lumber trade is that loge 
are kept in storage at the mills and cut 
to order, rather than being sawed into 
specific sized lumber and stacked. 

Contributing largely to the popular- 
ity of southern pine in several of these 
Latin-American countries, notably 
Brazil, is its immunity from the de- 
structive attentions of wood eating ter- 
mites (Termes flavipes) that attack 
indiscriminately most other woods and 
hollow out the interior until the whole 
affair collapses, if it happens to be 
heavily weighted. These termites at- 
tack furniture, desks, anything of 
wood construction in fact, and in time 
leave nothing but an outer shell. The 
resinous content of the southern pine 
happens not to be to their liking and 
they let it severely alone. 

In relative importance in the export 
market the South American countries 
may be listed in this order: Argentina, 
Chile, Peru, Brazil, and Uruguay, with 
the rest having little to choose be- 
tween save in the case of Ecuador, 
which holds out little if any induce- 
ment. The West Indies, under the impetus of 
the financial uplift of the war period, is an ex- 
cellent field, and Mexico will offer better than 
ever now that peace has been restored there. 
The Central American market needs develop- 
ment. In fact more direct attention all along 
the line would work wonders. ‘ 

But after all is said and done what. Latin- 
America will need for immediate rejuvenation 
is extended credit. Its condition is little dif- 
ferent from that of most of the rest of the 
world that would buy more liberally in the 
American markets if it could without such ter- 
rific exchange handicap. And this question of 
foreign credits will be of interest to every lum- 
berman who attends the next annual convention 
of the National Foreign Trade Council at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 4 to 7 inclusive. Appreciating 
how much foreign credit means to foreign trade 
extension this subject will loom large in the 
discussion and consideration of those attending 
the meeting in Cleveland. 
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March 10—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, New Orleans, 
La. Monthly meeting. | 

March 15-16—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Annual. 

March 17—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. nual, 

March 18—Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange, 
Joyce Realty Building, Columbus, Ohio, Annual. 

March 26-April 2—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

March 29-80—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New Drake Hotel, Chicago. An- 


March 30-81-April 1—Third American Lumber Con- 
gress, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

April 1—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 
April 4-6—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 

Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. nnual, 

April 12-183—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annual. 

April 14-15—Southeagst Missouri Retail Lumber 
Deaseee Association, Poplar Bluff, Mo. An- 
nual, 

April 16-80—Own Your Home Ex 
second Regiment Armory, 
Annual. 

April 25-27—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fresno, Calif. Annual. 

April 27—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

April 27-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


ition, Twenty- 
ew York City. 


Annual. 
April 20-30 — hogatechion Logging Congress, Sin- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 


May 4-7—National Foreign Trade Council, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual. 


May 18-19—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual. 
June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 


tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 


ARRANGE FOR LOGGING CONGRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 1.—President F. R. 
Norcross and Secretary T. Sunderland, of the 
Appalachian Logging Congress, were in the city 
for a day or two last week making preliminary 
arrangements for the meeting of the congress, 
which will be held in this city on April 28-29- 
30. Headquarters of the convention will be 
at the Hotel Sinton and the business sessions 
will be held at this hotel. About three hundred 
visiting lumbermen are expected to attend the 
convention. Messrs. Norcross and Sunderland 
conferred with Secretary Emil Thoman, of the 
Lumbermen’s Club, and with J. J. Linehan, 
chairman of the special entertainment committee 
of the elub, relative to the entertainment feat- 
ures of the congress. 





COAST BOX BUREAU ELECTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb, 25.—A lively and 
largely attended meeting of the box bureau of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association was 
held here today at the Portland Hotel, J. P. 
Keating presiding. Executive officers were 
elected as follows: 

_ Portland district, J. S. Taylor, vice president of 
the Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., Portland. 


Willapa Harbor district, W. C. Cram, secretary 
of the Siler Mill Co., Raymond, Wash. 


Grays Harbor district, Neil Cooney, manager 
Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, Wash. 


, Seattle-Tacoma district, C. M. Post, Puget Sound 
Hox Co., Seattle. 


Anaeortes and Bellingham district, E. C. Kanne, 
secretary and treasurer of the Anacortes Lumber 
& Box Co., Anacortes, Wash. 

Members of this committee will hold a sub- 

sequent meeting to elect the chairman. 
_ One of the most important matters to come 
before the meeting was the report on box speci- 
‘ications, The specifications were turned over 
to the executive committee for final approval 
and to be made a part of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association’s shook footage tariff. 
As the specifications have been given a great 
deal of careful consideration, it is regarded as 
unlikely that any changes will be made. 

Secretary W. C. Strong, in reporting on the 
association’s activities regarding action to re- 
establish parity of rail rates, showed that the 
majority of box manufacturers are now taking 
advantage of the bureau’s claims department. 


He also stated that several manufacturers have 
indicated the necessity for adoption of the uni- 
form cost accounting system furnished thru 


the association. 


The question of the adoption of a definite 
policy regarding market extension work and ad- 
vertising was left in the hands of the executive 
committee. 

In discussing the prospective demand for 
apple boxes and other fruit containers the com- 
ing season, the consensus seemed to be that 
indications are for an increased demand. The 
bureau also voted its endorsement of the pub- 
licity campaign of the salmon industry to 
arouse a greater demand for the product. 

The next meeting will be held upon call of 
the secretary. 


NEW NORTHWESTERN SECRETARY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 1.—Announee- 
ment has just been made of the election of Har- 
rison Hatton as secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association to succeed Adolph 
Pfund, who on May 1 becomes secretary of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
At a meeting of the board of directors in Minne- 
apolis careful consideration was given to a long 
list of candidates for 
the office and Mr. Hat- 
ton was picked for the 
posifion. He steps to 
the secretaryship from 
the position of field rep- 
resentative of the asso- 
ciation, which position 








HARRISON HATTON, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Dlected Secretary 
Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association 





he has filled with much 
credit to himself since 
April, 1920. During 
the time he has been 
with the association he 
has visited over seven 
hundred retail yards in 
Iowa, Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota and has spent the time 
consulting with and assisting retailers. He 
therefore has an especially intimate knowledge 
of the needs of the members. He already has 
a wide acquaintance among the members of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, an as- 
set that will be of advantage to him and to the 
association in the conduct of his office. Previous 
to his connection with the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Mr. Hatton was engaged 
in activities that prepared him well for his pres- 
ent position. For several years he was staff 
man on one of the big Chicago dailies, while 
later he held an important post with the Asso- 
ciated Press and more recently occupied the 
position of assistant secretary of the St. Paul 
Association of Commerce. Mr. Hatton will as- 
sume the duties of secretary May 1. 





VOTE AGAINST TRANSIT CAR 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 28.—Members of dis- 
trict No. 26, Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, comprising the counties of 
Highland, Brown and Adams held their monthly 
meeting in the offices of District No. 1 here on 
Thursday, Feb. 24. The business sessions were 
interrupted by a noon dinner which was served 
at the Hotel Metropole. Owing to the sudden 
illness of W. 8. Glasco, chairman of the district, 
the sessions were presided over by Vice Chair- 
man Mischler. 

The principal business before the meeting 
was a lengthy discussion on the merits and 
demerits of the transit car, with the majority 
expressing themselves as opposed to the transit 
car in the lumber business. A vote taken of 





the sentiment of the members showed 2 to I 
against the transit car. However, no official 
action was taken, the matter being left open to 
further discussion. 

The meeting went on record as endorsing the 
principle and plan of arbitration of disputes 
arising out-of business transactions. 

L. P. Lewin, State president of the Ohio re- 
tailers association, made a short address to the 
meeting on general topics of interest to the 
association members. 





PENNSYLVANIA DIRECTORS MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 28.—A full meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumberman’s Association was held last 
Friday in the office of the secretary, in this city. 
President Fred H. Ludwig and Secretary J. 
Frederick Martin were appointed as delegates 
to the meeting of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association at Chicago, March 29 
and 30. It was decided to enter into contract 
with the publisher of the best house plan book 
that has been found for the exclusive use of it 
in the territory, letters to the members having: 
brought prompt approval of such action. This: 
book is much more elaborate than most, andi 
the service includes revised cost sheets and fol- 
low up system. It was suggested that as the 
organization has broadened its field, a new 
name be chosen which would more truly show 
its seope and the bylaws committee was asked to 
make suggestions to the next board meeting. 
Progress was made on the question of graduated 
dues, and a committee is to be appointed to work 
out plans. The board has decided to hold 
monthly meetings during the year. A special 
committee will take up the work of forming 
local units thruout the territory, each unit to be 
represented on the board. The proposed com- 
pulsory arbitration met with approval providing 
it was reciprocal, and the matter will be taken 
up with the wholesale organizations. 





CONFER ON WEST SIDE RATES 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., March 1—Harry Brenner, 
vice president of the Ferd. Brenner Lumber 
Co., just received advice from J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, that in line with Mr. Bren- 
ner’s wishes a meeting of Louisiana and Texas 
lumbermen would be held. in the association 
offices at New Orleans on March 9, to consider 
the rate situation as it affects the west side 
lumbermen. As result of repeated complaints 
from mills at Glenmora, Miltonberg, Merry- 
ville, Blanks and Holly Ridge, La., and other 
points, it is purposed to review the rate ad- 
justment with a view to taking the necessary 
relief measures. Mr. Brenner says that all 
lumbermen in the Southwest, regardless of 
whether they are members of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, are invited and 
urged to attend this meeting. 


TEXANS PLAN FOR BIG ANNUAL 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 28.—The big event of 
the year in the Southwest territory is the thirty- 
fifth annual convention of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, which is to be held in 
Houston on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
April 12, 13 and 14. 

Plans for the convention are already far ad- 
vaneed and the local lumbermen are expecting 
to be hosts to the largest gathering of its kind 
ever held in Texas. 

Membership in the association is now approxi- 
mately one thousand, the largest in its history, 
and the experience of former years is that the 
members are good convention attenders. They 
are the livest retail dealers in the State and 
the*attendance at their convention will be ma- 
terially augmented thru the attendance of repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers of all lines seld 
thru retail yards. 

The details of the business program, under 
the direction of President E. P. Hunter, of 
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Waco, and Secretary J. C. Dionne, of Houston, 
have not been finally arranged, but it will be es- 
sentially a merchandising program, and a num- 
ber of short, snappy talks will take up the time 
of the four business sessions. 

John Henry Kirby will deliver the opening 
address, his subject being ‘‘The Pride of Being 
a Texas Lumberman.’’ 

The entertainment features are already well 
arranged for by the Houston lumbermen and 
their ladies who will see that the proper hos- 
pitality is shown the visitors. The program in- 
cludes a dance in the ballroom of the Rice Hotel 
on the first night of the convention, open house 
at the Lumbermen’s Club on the second night 
and an all-day outing on the third. The all- 
day outing will include a boat ride down the 
Houston ship canal, a stop at the historic San 
Jacinto battleground and a barbecue at Sylvan 
Beach, where there will be bathing, dancing and 
other forms of entertainment. 

Convention headquarters will be at the Rice 
Hotel and sub-headquarters at the Lumbermen’s 
Club rooms in Hotel Bender. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA COUNCIL 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 28.—The full list 
of officers and council of the Timber Industries 
Council of British Columbia has now been com- 
pleted: 

President—E. W. Hamber. 

Managing director—M. A. Grainger. 

Directors—J. G. Cameron, M. D. Rector, A. 
Leitch, A. D. Anderson, Norman R. Lang, G. 
Johnson, C. D. McNab, Robert McNair and M. 

gan. 

The council members for 1920 are: 

British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufac- 


turers’ Association—J. O. Cameron, E. J. Palmer, 
F. W. Hamber, A. Flavelle, B. M. Farris. 


British Columbia Loggers’ Association—M. D. 
Rector, G. G. Johnson, P. L. Lyford, F. S. Buck, 
Cc. E. Garrett. 

Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association— 
A. K. Leitch, C. D. McNab, H. H.. Ross, 
Deschamps, H. C. Meeker. 

Shingle Agency of British Columbia—A. D. An- 
derson, Robert McNair, C. J. Culter, J. Black, J. A. 
Bdgecumbe. 

The British Columbia pulp and paper companies 
—Norman R. Lang, A. B. Martin, A. E. McMaster. 


An association of: British Columbia timber 
holders is in course of formation, and when 
organization is completed, representatives will 
be added to the council. 


mon 





ORGANIZING FORESTRY ACTIVITIES 


As the closing work of the forestry confer- 
ences held in Chicago last week by representa- 
tives of Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, a tempo- 
rary organization was perfected by each of the 
States, and the whole body was formed in a 
single association. 

David L. Goodwillie, of the D. M. Goodwillie 
Co., vice president of the Union League Club, 
was chosen as president; E. E. Parsonage, of 
Moline, Ill, president of the Association of 
Wood Using Industries, was elected vice presi- 
dent, and William L. Hall, of Hall, Kellogg & 
Co., Chicago, who for several years was in the 
United States Forest Service, was elected sec- 
retary. These officers together with E. C. Hole, 
manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chi- 
cago; Henry C. Campbell, assistant editor of 
the Milwaukee Journal; Calvin Fentress, of 
Baker, Fentress & Co., Chicago, and Dr. Her- 
mann von Schrenk, consulting timber expert, of 
St. Louis, constitute the executive committee, 
which will be in charge of the work of the 
association until a permanent organization is 
perfected. 

The temporary officers for the several States, 
with their addresses, follow: 

ILLinois—R. B. Miller, State forester, Ur- 
bana; W. L. Hall, president Hall, Kellogg Co., 
Chicago; B. A. Johnson, Chicago; Dr. John 
M. Coulter, University of Chicago, also mem- 
ber of the conservation commission, Chicago; 
Hon. W. H. Miller, chief department of regis- 
tration and education, Springfield. 

“InDIANA—W. A. Guthrie, chairman conserva- 
tion commission, Indianapolis; Richard Lieber, 
director department of conservation, Indian- 


apolis; Orvil Platter, North Vernon; Charles C. 
Deam, State forester, Indianapolis; C. H. 
Kramer, Richmond. 


MicuicAN—C. H. Worcester, president C. H. 
Worcester Co., Chassell; W. L. Saunders, Cum- 
mer-Diggnis Co., Cadillac; Filibert Roth, pro- 
fessor, Ann Arbor; F. H. Sanford, director 
department of forestry, forester for State farm 
bureau, Lansing; Marcus Schaaf, Roscommon. 


Iowa—Dr. L. H. Pammel, president State 
board of conservation, Ames; G. B. MacDon- 
ald, secretary Iowa Conservation Association, 
Ames; Dr. B. Shimek, Iowa City; Senator B. 
T. Horchem, Dubuque; Senator B. W. New- 
berry, Strawberry Point; Representative Ster- 
ling, Webster City. 


MiInNESoTA—W. T. Cox, State forester, St. 
Paul; Frederick Rodney Paine, St. Paul; E. 
G. Cheyney, professor of forestry, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul; Otto H. Diercks, super- 
intendent of State timber, St. Paul; Donald 
D. Conn, assistant to president, Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis. 


Missouri—Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, von 
Schrenk & Kammerer, St. Louis; W. P. Gruner, 
vice president Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber 
Co., St. Louis; John Himmelberger, president 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., Cape Gir- 


‘ardeau; Capt. J. B. White, Missouri Lumber 


& Land Exchange Co., Kansas City; Frederick 


owners, who call the system detrimental to ih 
best interests of the State timber industry. Th» 
present method levies a yearly tax on t! 
assessed valuation of the standing timber, say~ 
the bureau, whereas the owner may realize 
this valuation but once—when he cuts and ma: 
kets the timber. This condition, said Mr. Say 
ford, forces owners to lumber off their holding 
as rapidly as possible, which not only brin»: 
about the evils of overproduction but is sei: 
ously depleting Michigan’s timber supply. 

The bureau is collecting information for : 
proposed system of deferred taxation where!) 
the annual tax will be based on the land valu: 
tion when the timber is marketed. The present 
method, Mr. Sanford said, precludes any inter- 
est being shown toward a constructive refo: 
estation program on the part of timber owner 
altho many of them are said to have declare 
they would give consideration to such a pro 
gram on their cut-over lands if suitable ts 
exemption legislation be enacted. 





ADOPT PLYWOOD GRADING RULES 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 28.—The executive 
committee of the Plywood Manufacturers’ As 
sociation recently had a very interesting con 
ference here, followed by the eleventh mass met 
ing of the organization. At this mass meeting 
the executive committee presented a carefully 
prepared graph on proposed grading rules for 
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GRADING RULES ADOPTED BY THE PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Dunlap, professor of forestry, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 

Oxn1o—Edmund Secrest, State forester, Woos- 
ter; C. G. Williams, Wooster; Elbert H. Baker, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland; L. H. God- 
dard, Washington Court House; George W. 
Hartzell, Piqua. 

Wisconsin—C. L. Harrington, conservation 
commission, Madison; A. L. Osborn, Scott-Howe 
Lumber Co., Oshkosh; H. C. Campbell, assistant 
editor Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee; Hon. R. 
C. Nye, chairman finance committee Wisconsin 
a Superior; George Weatherly, Rhine- 
ander. 


WORK FOR STATE TAX REVISION 


CHARLOTTE, Micu., March 1.—Acting on the 
suggestion of F. H. Sanford, of the Michigan 
State farm bureau department of forestry, the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
has named a committee of three, with W. L. 
Saunders, of Cadillac, as chairman, to work 
with the bureau to effect corrective tax legisla- 
tion with respect to Michigan timber lands. 

Investigation made by the bureau’s forestry 
department has revealed a marked disapproval 
of the present tax method on the part of timber 





built-up wood. This was fully discussed ant 
adopted as the Plywood Manufacturers’ grading 
rules, and it is shown in connection with this 
article. The advisability of nationally advertis- 
ing built-up wood was discussed and it was re- 
solved to join the National Veneer & Panel 
‘Association in a fund of $50,000 as a prelimi- 
nary effort along this line. At the meeting a 
committee was also appointed to go to Wash- 
ington to attend the hearing before the ways 
and means committee and to present reasons 
for an import tariff on plywood. A report of 
progress was made on the matter of a ‘‘glue 
standard,’’ and the cost engineer of the asso- 
ciation presented the first outline covering a 
‘¢Cost Instruction Book’’ now being prepared. 
A discussion of trade conditions brought out the 
fact that business remains at a standstill. The 
Northern Manufacturing Co., Tippecanoe City, 
Ohio, was admitted to membership. 

After some discussion it was decided to hold 
the second annual meeting in Chicago April 12 
and 13, and it was resolved to join the Na- 
tional Veneer & Panel Association in its fight 
to have the decision in Docket 8131 put into 
effect. This docket was approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, but there has 
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been @ delay in putting it into effect 

of Federal operation of railroads. The deci 
calls for the classification of all veneers, ex- 
cept mahogany, as thin lumber at lumber rates} 
and for multiple or built-up wood (plywood) 
an advance of 10 percent over lumber rates 4s 


provided. A committee was appointed to exert. 


influence to have the decision in Docket 813% 
put into effect as soon as possible. 





PROGRAM OF LUMBER CONGRESS 

An outline of the program for the third an- 
nual American Lumber Congress to be held at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, March 30, 31 and 
April 1, was given to an AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative by -Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. One of the larger 
and important problems which will be discussed 
is that of wood utilization in its application to 
the production of lumber and its manufacture 
and use in the secondary wood using industries. 
General business conditions will be discussed by 
a person whose name has not yet been an- 
nounced, and.4n addition a talk on revenue laws 
will be made. 

Among the speakers who it is expected will 
address the congress is Leslie M. Shaw, ex- 
secretary of the treasury; Ex-Senator Cart- 
wright, of California, and Col. W. B. Greeley, 
United States forester. 

All of the details for the congress have not 


as yet been arranged but are being worked out 
rapidly, and it is expected an announcement of 
the full program can be made at an early date. 





STANDING COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 2.—T. T. Jones, 
president of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood 
Lumber Association, with headquarters in this 
city in charge of J. F. Hayden, secretary, has 
appointed the following standing committees 
for the year: 

Membership—Robert Duncan, 
Co., Minneapolis, chairman; Enos Colburn, Enos 


Colburn Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis. ; R. P. Kraus, 
R. P. Kraus, Marshfield, Wis. . 


Finance—Charles Gill, Charles Gill Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., chairman; John Carter, Frank Car- 
ter Co., Menomonie, Wis.; H. Booraem, Booraem- 
Powell Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Duncan Lumber 


Arbitration—A. H. Ruth, G. W. Jones Lumber ° 


Co., Chicago, chairman; J. J. Fitzpatrick, Fitz- 
patrick Lumber Co., Madison, Wis.; W. H. Sill, 
H. F. Below Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis.; H. A. 
Walker, Cortez Lumber Co., Chicago; H. J. Stone, 
H. J. Stone Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


Statistical—Frank Timlin, Wheeler-Timlin Lum- 
ber Co., Wausau, Wis., chairman ; . D. Wheeler, 
W. D. Wheeler & Co., Narshfield, Wis.; D. Towle, 
W. J. Campbell Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; F. H. 
Peschau, Payson Smith Lumber Co., Chicago ; 
Fred Andres, Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., Hau 
Claire, Wis. 


Resolutions—P. M. Parker, Parker-Kellogg Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., chairman; William 
Brown, Northern Hardwood Sales Co., Chicago; 
G. A. Vangsness, Vangsness Lumber Co., Chicago. 


VOCATIONAL LOG SCALING TRAINING 


The Idaho State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation recently started a class in log sealing at 
the plant of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co. 
at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, with C, E.-Knouf, log 
sealing expert, as instructor. Mr. Knouf is 
well qualified for this position by his long ex- 
perience, having been engaged fer eleven years 
with the United States Forest Service in the In- 
land Empire. There will be no charge for the 
course, which is open to both experienced -and 
inexperienced men. It will run for approxi- 
mately three weeks, six hours a day, and will 
include instruction in all phases of log sealing 
and the causes underlying various types of de- 
fects for which allowance has to be made in 
woods practice. 

A preliminary investigation of the field for 
vocational education in the milling and logging 
business was made by Mr. Knouf ‘under the di- 
rections of Melvin S. Lewis, State direetor of 
vocational education, in codperation with the 
School of Forestry of the University of Idaho 
and the successful operation of a vocational 
elass in lumber grading conducted at the Rut- 
ledge company’s plant during the winter is the 
result. 


Voeational training in the lumber ind 
is developing rapidly, and doubtless the work 
will be extended to other phases of the business 
in the near future. 





NATIONAL RETAIL ASSOCIATION’S POLICY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 1.—Announce- 
ment was made some time ago that Adolph 
Pfund, secretary of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association would, on May 1, sever 
his connection with that organization to be- 
come secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. In view of this change 
considerable interest has been shown in regard 
to the probable policy and program of the na- 
tional organization under the secretaryship of 
Mr. Pfund. Therefore Mr. Pfund has issued 
a statement indicating in a general way the 
functions that the national will undertake to 
perform in the lumber industry. The National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will under- 
take to be, as its name implies, a nation-wide 
organization of retail lumbermen, including 
dealers operating in the smaller centers as well 
as in the larger cities. Mr. Pfund emphasized 
the fact that the interests of all retail dealers 
are identical, their position being that of rep- 
resentatives of the shippers and servants of 
the building public. It is important therefore 
that they find a means of codperating with the 
view of giving to the building industry as a 
whole a high place in the esteem of the public 
and shippers, bringing about a proper appre- 
tiation of the retailer as an essential economic 
factor in the distribution of building materials. 

Mr. Pfund points out that in general the 
dealer has not understood adequately the prob- 
lems of shippers, and shippers have lacked a 
proper understanding of the problems and con- 
ditions affecting the retail lumber business. 
Tho these two factors have had business rela- 
tions in the past, they have not had the per- 
sonal contact that is necessary in order that 
each shall have proper appreciation of the view- 
point of the gather. It may be that the re- 
tailer has failed in this respect more often than 
the shipper, and if so, that fact affords a com- 
pelling reason for the existence of a strong 
national association of the kind that Mr. Pfund 
will attempt to build up. 


The field work of the national organization 
will be a prominent feature, the plan being 
to keep the organization headquarters in per- 
sonal touch with dealers, their problems, needs 
and suggestions by means of field men, who 
will also visit sources of production, in order 
to gain for their organization an understanding 
of the problems of shippers and get their view- 
point. It is designed that these emissaries for 
the national association shall make their investi- 
gations in a thoroly broad-minded and frank 
manner, with the single view of bringing about 


better understanding and more codperation 
between the two branches of the industry. 

In discussing the policy of the national, Mr. 
Pfund makes it clear that the organization will 
not in any way encroach upon the activities 
or the fields of operation of the regional or- 
ganizations, for the national will work in fields 
untouched by them, and it follows as a logical 
consequence that their affiliation with the na- 
tional will but contribute to the more efficient 
handling of all retailers’ problems. It is hoped 
that the State and regional associations will 
perform the same work among their dealers 
and among manufacturers and jobbers and 
wholesalers within their territories and from 
the same viewpoint as that carried on by the 
national. The national organization will be in 
a sense a round table where the ‘‘ guiding minds 
of all component associations meet, evolve a 
further step from time to time in the construc- 
tive and helpful program and arrange for its 
uniform execution thruout the retail industry.’’ 

In the development of the natonal policy, the 
relation of the retailer to the public will not 
be overlooked, and it will be the purpose of 
the national organization and its affiliated as- 
sociations to get the viewpoint of the public; 
ineluding general contractors and their organ- 
izations, paving contractors, architectural and 
engineering professions, building and loan as- 
sociations, bankers and their organizations, 
farmers and their organizations ete. In this way 
numerous opportunities for the dissemination of 
helpful merchandising ideas will be afforded. 

Mr. Pfund emphasized the fact that the ex- 
istence and activities of State and regional as- 
sociations will be indispensable not only to the 
dealer, but to the success of the national, be- 

@eause without them the latter would be an un- 

sewieldy and cumbersome vehicle. There will 
“always be work for the State and regional 
associations in reference to State legislative 
«matters, architectural service, tariffs, credits 
and collections, which will not properly come 
within the national organization’s field of 
operation. 

Ordinarily, Mr. Pfund says, the membership 
structure of an organization presents less of a 
problem than its program, but in the case of the 
national the conditions are reversed, the first 
efforts necessary being in the direction of secur- 
ing a nationally representative membership con- 
stituenecy. There is evidence, however, that 
secretaries and board of directors of State and 
regional organizations will possibly unite in 
working out the program outlined for the na- 


tional. Mr. Pfund suggests that action of the 
boards of directors of the State and regional 
associations would seem to be the logical method 
of acquiring membership in the national organ- 
ization. The codrdination of the activities of 
State and regional associations with those of 
the national need be effected only on the specific 
item of field work. 

In suggesting the kind of work that might be 
performed by the national organization for the 
retail industry Mr. Pfund refers to the situa- 
tion only a few months back when other 
branches of the industry were under the impres- 
sion that retailers had not reduced their prices 
to conform to reductions in the wholesale 
market. If all the fifteen or more State and 
regional associations carrying on field work 
and focusing their attention upon that point 
had been affiliated with the national organiza- 
tion, the latter would have been in possession 
of the exact information which it could have 
relayed to its field men in the South and on the 
Coast and thus have forestalled such misappre- 
hension. 

The organization of the national, Mr. Pfund 
says, would seem to require a board of directors 
made up from the numerically uniform selec- 
tion from State and regional boards. This would 
produce a working executive body that would 
keep the national in perfect harmony with 
policies and activities of the affiliated organiza- 
tions. It would be in conformity with the policy 
of the national if all yards in any given State 
would affiliate with the State and regional as- 
sociation and if these associations would wel- 
come dealers in the large cities to membership 
and representation on their boards. This would 
seem to be desirable to bring about cohesion 
in the industry and make a national board rep- 
resentative of all classes of retailers. 


Mr. Pfund, while admitting that the pro- 
gram outlined for the national organization may 
appear pretentious and the problem of organ- 
ization difficult, he feels sure that all will recog- 
nize that the ends sought are worth striving 
for, and that the objects of the organization 
can be shown to spring from genuine and honest 
motives. If the work thus outlined for the 
national is carried out it will help all lumber 
retailers in the country, whether they operate 
in small or large centers and will be beneficial 
to the entire lumber industry as well as to the 
building material industry as a whole. As 
already announced, the offices of the national 
will be removed from Detroit to Chicago, where 
its quarters will be ready May 1. 
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LUMBER CLUBS ACTIVE IN MANY SECTIONS 


INTERIOR FINISH CLUB MEETS 


APPLETON,. WIs., Feb. .28.—The Interior 
Finish Club, made up of Wisconsin millwork 
manufacturers, held its regular monthly meet 
at the Hotel Appleton on Feb. 23. Nineteen 
operators were in attendance. 

The business session was preceded by a lively 
bowling contest by the ‘‘Doors’’ and ‘‘Sash’’ 
teams, the ‘‘Sash’’ team indicating its superior- 
ity over the ‘‘Doors’’ thru winning by sixteen 
pins. -Alvin Perlewitz did the best work for the 
**Sash,’’ while Frank Gerl was the star per- 
former of the ‘‘ Doors.’’ 

After luncheon all routine business was dis- 
posed of promptly and the meeting turned over 
to H. T. Didesch, assistant secretary of the Mill- 


work Cost Information Bureau, who lectured_ 


for three hours on ‘‘ Practical Estimating and 
Cost Procedure.’’ Mr. Didesch took up the 
subjects of mantels, interior seats and panel- 
work, and demonstrated conclusively that Cost 
Book ‘‘A’?’ provides an accurate and simple 
method of determining their cost. 

Mr. Didesch announced that the new special 
exterior frame schedules of Cost Book ‘‘A’’ 
will be expounded at the March 16 meeting. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB TO MEET 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 1.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club will be held March 8 at the New 
Vendome Hotel, and J. C. Greer, the president, is 
looking for a good meeting, as there are several 
important business matters that will come up 
for discussion. A business men’s luncheon will 
be served under the direction of William S. 
Partington, secretary and treasurer of the club. 
Louis A. Holtman, member of the membership 
committee, will make a report. 


TELLS TACOMANS ABOUT EXPORTS 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 26.—A. A. Baxter, of 
San Francisco, manager of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., was the guest of 
honor at the regular meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Tacoma held Feb. 23. Mr. Bax- 
ter made a short address in which he outlined 
market conditions in the export trade. 

‘«The best I can say to the lumbermen is that 
the worst is past’’ Mr. Baxter declared. ‘‘If 
you will just hang on for a short time I expect 
business te improve. Our recent reduction in 
prices has enabled us to compete with the outside 
mills which were undercutting us and we are 
now getting most of what business there is.’’ 

Mr. Baxter said many factors have been re- 
sponsible for the decline in the fir export busi- 
ness, one of the most difficult ones being the 
decline in Canadian currency which enabled 
foreign buyers to take advantage of a 15 percent 
discount. 

In response to questions Mr. Baxter said that 
the company has succeeded in opening up a new 
market on the east coast of South America and 
that 11,000,000 feet of fir has been shipped to 
that part of the continent lately. He praised 
the Northwest mills for the excellent condition 
in which the lumber arrived at the port of con- 
signment and said that fir lumber is well liked 
in the country and will be a permanent factor 
in the trade. 

John Shaughnessy, safety engineer for the 
Tacoma mills, made his first report of work done 
during the last year. Mr. Shaughnessy said 
that all of the twenty-five mills which are mem- 
bers of the association employing him have been 
certified by the State authorities as complying 
with all the safety provisions of the industrial 
insurance law and in consequence these mills 
will all receive a refund of 20 percent of the 
amount they have paid in to the State insurance 
funds. He also stated that accidents in the mills 
have decreased from forty-three last May, when 
he took charge of the work, to twelve in Septem- 
ber, and that this figure has never been exceeded 
since. 

Mr. Shaughnessy’s report was adopted and 
on motion made by Ernest Dolge the president 


of the club appointed a committee to handle 
the safety work during the coming year. The 
committee is composed of W. Yale Henry, Clear 
Fir Lumber Co.; George J. Osgood, of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., and Earl M. Rogers, of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 

The club passed a vote of thanks to President 
Paul Johns and the members of the committee 
that arranged the entertainment of the New 
York and Massachusetts retailers early in the 
week. 

The meeting adjourned at an early hour in 
order that the representatives of the mills affili- 
ated with the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. might have a conference with Mr, Bax- 
ter. 


CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 

JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 28.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Jackson held its annual election here on 
Feb. 24, and the following is the result: 

President—C. E. Klumb,,Finkbine Lumber Co. 

Vice president—E. O’Brien, Jackson Lumber Co. 

Secretary (reélected)—J. G. Kennedy, Grambling- 
Kennedy Lumber Co. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Jackson is a very 
live organization and each meeting is attended 
by a majority of the members. In pursuance 


-of its aim to lead or be connected with any 


movement that will benefit the lumber fraternity 
of Jackson and vicinity it is now launching an 
advertising campaign looking toward the en- 
couragement of building in this section. 


— 


THREE CLUBS MEET 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 25.—The Cen- 
tral California Lumbermen’s Club, Sacramento 
Valley Lumbermen’s Club and the San Joaquin 
Valley Lumbermen’s Club held a big joint meet- 
ing in Stockton on Feb. 19. The luncheon meet- 
ing was held at Hotel Stockton and there was a 
concatenation of Hoo-Hoo in the evening. A 
number of San Francisco lumbermen were among 
those present. Robert Inglis, president Centra] 
California Lumbermen’s Club, of Stockton, pre- 
sided and delivered a stirring introductory ad- 
dress. The address of welcome was given by 
Dana P. Eicke, the mayor of Stockton. W. E. 
Landram, president of the San Joaquin Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club, responded for the visiting 
clubs. 

An orchestra furnished inspiring music and 
the lumbermen joined in singing. Several of 
the songs were written by Mrs. Fred E. Conner, 
president of the Sacramento Valley Lumber- 
men’s Club, and contained clever references 
to lumber topics. Frank Thornton Smith ren- 
dered several solos, with Mrs. J. V. Baird as 
accompanist. Rev. Charles Price, of Lodi, who 
is noted as a speaker on the subject of ‘‘ Amer- 
icanism,’’ gave an interesting talk. 

Many of the lumbermen saw excellent crop 
prospects in the big valleys of California, mean- 
ing that more lumber will be needed. While 
business is below normal, they were more than 
ever convinced of the importance of maintain- 
ing their retail organizations. 

A great concatenation of Hoo-Hoo was held in 
the evening at Hotel Stockton and a large class 
of kittens was initiated. The officers selected 
for the concatenation were: E. 8S, McBride, 
Vicegerent Snark; C. G. Bird, Senior Hoo-Hoo; 
C..G. Chipchase, Junior Hoo-Hoo; Harry Fuller, 
Bojum; I. E. Brink, Scrivenoter; Earle White, 
Jabberwock; D. W. Williamson, Custocatian; 
Fred Hamlin, Arcanoper, and E. T. Robie, Gur- 
don. There was a spirited session ‘‘on the 
roof,’’? and the new members received a warm 
welcome. 

Those who attended the Stockton meeting 
showed great interest in the coming conference 
of the Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which is to be held in Fresno, April 25, 26 
and 27. Secretary A, L. Porter said that he ex- 
pected the program to be of a more practical 
nature than usual, altho there will be plenty of 
entertainment. The people of Fresno are on 
their mettle to make the most of the opportunity 
to entertain the lumbermen. 


ELCAD ELCO IS NEWBORN CLUB 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 26.—Elead Eleo is a 
new arrival in Spokane. No, it is not a new 
brand of automobile with a brand new name. 
It is the newly christened lumbermen’s club 
which met Thursday night and seleeted the 
Spokane Indian name, ‘‘Elead Elco,’’ literally 
meaning ‘‘Lumbermens’’ for its cognomen. 
About fifty lumbermen gathered at dinner in 
the dining room of the Triangle Inn, Y. M. C. 
A., and selected with acclaim this one name, 
presented by F. H. Beckmann, chairman of 
the name committee. 

Mr. Beckmann, as chairman also of the mem 
bership committee, proposed twenty-one new 
members for admittance to the club and these 
were taken in to the extent of $2 with alacrity 
and dispatch. 

R. A. Laird, of the Chamber of Commerce 
Publicity Bureau, was introduced by H. J. 
Searl. He suggested that the club could find « 
useful civic task in applying its thought to pos 
sible solutions of the housing problem in Spo 
kane. 

A referendum is to be addressed to the mem 
bers of the club, now numbering over one hun 
dred, by Secretary R. L. Bayne, to ascertain 
how frequently and on what night of the week 
it is desired to hold meetings. Andrew Me 
Cuaig, president of the club, acted as chairman 
at the dinner. 


CLUB ENDORSES CITY ZONING 


New OrzEANS, La., Feb. 28.—At its luncheon 
last week the New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club 
listened to a talk by Milton B. Medary, prom 
inent architect and city planning expert of 
Philadelphia, who is conducting a city planning 
campaign for the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce. Mr. Medary explained that the 
city planning movement was often mistakenly 
confused with the city beautiful movement, and 
outlined the very practical aims and purposes 
of the zoning schemes so interestingly that he 
was given a vote of thanks. On motion of 
Roger E. Simmons, the club unanimously en 
dorsed the campaign of the Association of Com 
merce for a city plan survey. The luncheon 
drew a record attendance, several out-of-town 
lumbermen being ‘‘among those present.’’ 


SEATTLE CLUB’S ANNUAL DINNER 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 26.—A feature of tho 
annual dinner of the Metropolitan Club Thurs- 
day evening was the induction into office of 
Capt. George M. Brazer, executive secretary and 
house manager. The affair, over which Presi- 
dent Roy A. Dailey officiated, was properly 
informal. Lloyd Spencer, local newspaper mai, 
enlivened the gathering with stories; a clever 
sleight-of-hand performer contributed to thc 
entertainment, and music was furnished by « 
jazz orchestra. More than seventy-five mem 
bers of the club attended, including a number 
of recent additions. President Dailey com- 
mented on the fact that the. organization is 
making good progress, pointing to a suceessfu! 
year for 1921. 


EDITORS TO BE CLUB’S GUESTS 

La SAauue, Itu., March 2.—At the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the La Salle County 
Lumbermen’s Club, to be held at the Kaskaskia 
Hotel, here, March 8, editors of the county news 
papers carrying the publicity of the club are 
to be guests. The afternoon session will be 
devoted to the business of the association and 
will include an address on ‘‘ Perpetual Inven 
tory” by C. T. Bradford, of Ottawa; Cost Ac- 
counting; and a round table discussion on sur- 
vey, publicity and other subjects. 

The evening session will begin with a dinner 
at 6 o’clock, the first number on the program 
being an address on ‘‘Publicity’’ by J. ©. 
Bryan, secretary of the La Salle Chamber of 
Commerce, who is directing the community pub- 
licity of the club; an address by a La Salle 
County editor and short talks by the other thir- 
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teen editors whose papers are carrying the club’s 
publicity. 

The announcement of the meeting, which is 
‘made by L. M. Bayne, of the L. M. Bayne 
Lumber Co., Ottawa, president, and F. B. El- 
liott, La Salle, secretary-treasurer, asks mem- 
bers to call up their editors and urge them to 
be present at the evening meeting at least, as 
that session is especially for them. 


LADIES FAVOR SOME -BLACK CATS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 1.—The presence of 
ladies at the sessions on the roof of the Con- 
-catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo is being encour- 
aged by Snark Laurent M. Tully and Secretary- 
treasurer H. R. Isherwood. The idea was car- 
ried. out at the annual in St. Louis in Septem- 
ber and with considerable success, 

Ladies took part in the entertainment which 
followed a concatenation at Stockton, Calif., 
on Feb. 19, and according to the report of Mr. 
Isherwood from E. 8. McBride, Vicegerent 
Snark for that district, it was the first time in 
the history of California Hoo-Hoo that the 
fair sex was represented in an on-the-roof 
session. Mr. McBride reports that the affair 
was most enjoyable. 

Now comes D. S. Montgomery, Vicegerent 
Snark for Wisconsin, and incidentally secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association, and writes to Mr. Isherwood that 
the Hoo-Hoo of Milwaukee are planning a big 
celebration on Decoration Day. He plans fora 
concatenation in the afternoon, followed by a 
dinner at 6:30 to which ladies will be invited. 
There will be a short program, followed by 
dancing. 


CALIFORNIA CATS CONGREGATE 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 26.—A concatena- 
tion with an almost strictly local flavor except 
for a light but distinguished attendance from 
other Coast cities was held here at the City Club 
rooms on Saturday evening, Feb. 19. The con- 
eatenation proper was preceded by a dinner 
in which seventy-three participated, the diners 
including the following visitors: H. G. Larrick 
and H. L. Sullivan, San Diego; C. E. Hinkle, 
Fullerton; J. E. Sprague, Portland, Ore.; F. V. 
Holmes, Eureka; Frank Paramino, San Fran- 
cisco. ‘ 

The candidates were handled by the following 
Nine: 

Snark—D. Woodhead. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—R. A. Forsyth. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—E. A. Goodrich. 

Bojum—B. W. Bookstaver. 

Scrivenoter—H. L. Browning. 

Jabberwock—J. Rae. 

Custocatian—G. J. Bentley. 

Arcanoper—A. C. Hamer. 

Gurdon—J. R. Bentley. 


Those who were enlightened into the mysteries 
of the Gardens Right and Left, all of Los An- 
geles or its suburbs, were: 


Emil F. Swanson, Eagle Rock Lumber Ca.; 
Winberg Page Frambes, Fletcher & Frambes; Percy 
D. Marks, E. J. Stanton & Sons; Fred Colman, 
Colman Lumber Co.; John Tracy Kelly, Western 
Hardwood Lumber Co.; Herman Louis Rosenberg, 
Hipolito Screen & Sash Co.; Grey William Mole, 
Woodhead Lumber Co.; Charles Frederick Reeder, 
Peoples: Lumber Co.; Robert Edward Williams, B. 
K. Wood Lumber Co. ; William Arthur Gerry, Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. ; Thomas Herbe Hammond 
Lumber Co.; Clave Ellwood Glasby, California 
Door Co. ; ‘Milton Metzler, Mill Box Manufacturing 
Co.; Carl Otis Reeder, San Pedro Lumber Co. ; 
Berne Stacy Barker, Pacific Ready-Cut Homes Co. ; 
E. Milton Tanzer, American Hardwood Co.; James 
Joseph Brown, E. J. Stanton & Sons; O. G. Craw- 
ford, BE. U. Wheelock & Co. 


FOREST ASSISTANT EXAMINATION 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
has announced &n examination, March 23 and 
24, for forest assistants. The position carries a 
salary of $1,200 to $1,800 a year, with possibly 
some salaries higher. The examination will be 
held on the same date in most of the States. 
Persons who contemplate taking this examina- 
tion should apply for blanks and. details, to be 
had from the Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





NEWS ON USE OF TRUCKS AND TRAILERS FOR LUMBERMEN 


Paints Ali Trucks One Color 


Lumber companies located in sizable cities are 
tinding it more and more necessary to put in motor 
trucks. For one thing, building, and particularly 
building at the present time, is very largely in the 
outskirts of cities and in the suburbs where the 
length of haul is so great that the use of teams is 
almost impossible. This is the reason frankly 
ascribed by Edward Weitz, secretary of the Century 
Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa, to explain that 


The trucks are all painted the same color; 
namely, red, while the letters and stripes upon 
them are of the color generally called goldenrod. 
The trucks certainly attract the eye as they travel 
over the streets of Des Moines. The particular 
colors were selected because they are the same as 
the company uses on most of its stationery. The 
Century Lumber Co. does not overlook any chance 
to secure publicity in Des Moines. For example, 
on the top of the cab of each truck is lettered 
“Century Lumber Co.,” in order that any adver- 


that these were some of the modern bunk cars used 
so frequently in logging operations. For loggers 
there is food for thought in this illustration. If 
bunk cars on railroad tracks prove so suitable for 
logging camps, there is no reason why small camps 
that can be moved by trucks will not prove equally 
advantageous. This train was arranged to suit 
the requirements of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the arrangements could easily be 
changed to suit the needs of a logger. The first 
trailer behind the truck is 22 feet long and is said 
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THE EIGHT TRUCKS OF THE CENTURY LUMBER CO. HAVE ENCLOSED CABS AND ARE ALL PAINTED THE SAME COLOR. 


ompany’s use of eight motor trucks. Horses and 
wagons are mainly used for unloading cars and the 
rucks are kept only for city delivery. Mr. Weitz 
s of the opinion that delivering lumber and build- 
ng material by team in Des Moines would be 
‘heaper, but the distances are so great that some 
yrders would require all day for one team and a 
wagon, and, consequently, as the company prides 
itself upon its prompt service, motor trucks are 
‘mployed. Of the eight trucks four are of 1-ton 
‘apacity, three 244-ton capacity, and one 3%4-ton 
‘apacity. The trucks are supplemented by 4-wheel 
trailers for use in hauling especially. heavy loads 
of lumber and building material. All of the larger 
trucks of the eompany are equipped with pintle 
hooks, which will allow the trailers to be attached 
to any truck. In addition to the regular 4-wheel 
railers, a heavy 2-wheel trailer is used for haul- 
ng long timbers and telephone poles. 


oe ws 


DUPLEX 4-WHEEL-DRIVE TRUCK 


tising value resulting from the public looking from 
the upper floors of office buildings down upon the 
passing traffic may identify the trucks of the com- 
pany and in that way remember the name of the 
company when it comes to placing business. As 
will be noted from the accompanying illustration, 
all the cabs are enclosed so that the drivers may 
be protected in any kind of weather. 


A Suggestion for Loggers 


The accompanying illustration shows a Duplex 
4-wheel-drive truck pulling a 5-trailer highway 
train used by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in California. This company has five trains 
similar to this in use for construction purposes in 
the northern part of California. Cut off the truck, 
and one might at first glance be inclined to say 


to be the longest trailer in California doing com- 
mercial work. 

The combination sleeping and office car has com- 
modious space for cots, the rear being used ex- 
clusively for office space and the housing of tools 
and instruments while en route. The equipment 
of this particular car is complete in every respect, 
offering both comfort and ample space for clerical 
work. 

Fourteen persons can be seated comfortably in 
the dining and cook car. A complete kitchen is in- 
stalled in the car, allowing the use of the front com- 
partment for dining space. 

The side-door sleeping car is used exclusively 
for sleeping purposes. The car is especially con- 
structed for arrangement of berths, giving an indi- 
vidual bed for each person. A shower bath, wash 
basin—in fact, “all the comforts of home’’—are in- 
stalled for convenience of the six occupaats. 


HAULING WORK TRAIN FOR PACIFIC TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
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OAK, MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH 
Flooring in Chicago 


Thousands of feet of it and every foot 
guaranteed for quality and millwork. 





Our big warehouse at 3622-3628 So. Morgan St. 


ANY RANT | 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 


| gprs greet EL 


TEL. BOULEVARD 830 











James N. Woodbury, 


If It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago New England St. Louis 
Representative, Representative, Representative 
J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
30 Hemming St. 
Boston, Mass. 


11 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Il. 
Phone, State 9022. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 


Railway Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hardwood 

Lumber 
Boyd-Ryburn 
Manifacturers Lumber Company 


BRISTOL, VA. 


= 
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: 
Northern Hardwoods 


Southern 


We have a large stock of dry lumber piled in 
our yard and our Band Mill here is running 
continuously. Let us quote you on anything. 
you may be needing in the above woods. 


Warren Ross Lumber Co. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


or Mahogany 


> 








HOLDS PROFITEERING LAW INVALID 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Feb. 28.—The decision 
of the United States‘ Supreme Court today de- 
claring invalid the ‘‘ profiteering’’ and ‘‘ hoard- 
ing” sections of the Lever food control act, 
which also covers fuel, nullifies the effect of the 
nationwide antiprofiteering campaign conduct- 
ed in 1918 and 1919 by Attorney General Pal- 
mer. 

The opinion of the court was confined to the 
profiteering and hoarding sections, and officials 
of.the Department of Justice tonight expressed 
the opinion that other prosecutions, such as the 
indictments recently returned against officials 
of miners’ unions and mine operators, will not 
be affected. 

The Department of Justice is enjoined from 
further prosecutions under the profiteering sec- 
tions, the court’s decision wiping out the con- 
victions already secured and doubtless operat- 
ing to release men sentenced to prison under 
criminal indictments. It will not have the ef- 
fect of requiring the Government to refund fines, 
especially in cases where no appeal was taken, 
since the Department of Justice has no author- 
ity to refund fines. 

Solicitor General Frierson, in discussing the 
possible effect of the decision in cases where the 
Government has fixed the price of commodities 
lower than the existing market prices, said: 

**T do not see where the decision can have 
effect in cases where prices have been fixed. 
The Government is not under any obligation in 
the matter and can not be sued for the differ- 
ences between the prices fixed and existing mar- 
ket prices.’? 

In handing down the opinion of the court, 
Chief Justice White said: 

These sections do not constitute a fixing by 
Congress of an ascertainable standard of guilt and 
are not adequate to inform persons accused of 
violations thereof of the nature and cause of the 
accusation against them. To attempt to enforce 
these sections would be the exact equivalent of an 
effort to carry out a statute which, in terms, 
merely penalized and punished all acts detrimental 
to public interest, where injurious and unreason- 
able in the estimation of a court and jury. 

The opinion was unanimous. Justices Bran- 
deis and Pitney, who did not sign it, explained 
that they subscribed to the findings but dis- 
sented ‘‘from the reasoning’’ by which they 
were reached. 


DEMAND REPEAL OF PROFITS TAX 


WasuHineton, D. C., Feb. 28.—An almost 
unanimous demand for repeal of the excess 
profits tax has been made by the membership 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in a referendum vote, the result of which 
was made public yesterday. 

The ballot was taken on a report of the cham- 
ber’s committee on taxation, which advanced 
fifteen proposals for changes in the method of 
Federal tax levies. 

The committee recommended substitutes for 
the excess profits tax, but the votes on these 
proposals were not conclusive. A considerable 
majority voted against an increase in income 
taxes, proposed as a means of substituting some 
of the revenues derived from the excess profits 
tax, and at the same time there was a majority 
vote against any form of sales tax, suggested 


- both as a substitute for and in addition to other 


forms of tax. 

A proposal that excise taxes be levied partly 
to take the place of the excess profits tax was 
carried. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON OPERATING COST 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—The domestic 
distribution department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, in an effort to learn 
what steps are being taken by manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers to reduce operating expenses 
during the present depression, has sent out an 
inquiry asking questions similar to the following: 
“What are you doing to reduce your personnel cost 
to a normal basis? What have you done to reduce 
your publicity costs to a normal basis? State 
separately the approximate percentage of your 
reduction in service. Have you reduced your 


volume of credit business? Have you effected a 
saving by shortening time on charge accounts?’ 
Business men are asked to give any other addi- 
tional information that may help in solving the 
problem of lowering the cost of merchandising to a 
normal basis. 


LITTLE CHANGE BY COMMERCE HEAD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—Herbert Hoover, 
who has accepted the position of secretary of com- 
merce in the Harding cabinet, lost no time in get- 
ting in touch with the general work of that im- 
portant branch of the Government. Mr. Hoover 
today spent a considerable period in close confer- 
ence with Joshua W. Alexander, retiring secretary. 

Mr. Hoover said he preferred not to make a 
statement concerning his policies until he has had 
an opportunity to go over the situation in detail 





Hardwood Case to Be Reargued 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—The 
United States Supreme Court did not 
hand down an opinion today in the hard- 
wood lumber case. For a time it appear- 
ed that a decision might be announced, 
but two of the justices advised Chief 
Justice White that they were not pre- 
pared to concur in the majority opinion 
which had been prepared and the chief 
justice stated that the case would be set 
down for reargument. 

Under this arrangement the case will 
go on what is known as the ‘‘Summary’’ 
docket and probably will be reached at 
an early date. L. C. Boyle and other 
counsel. for the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association will file a 
motion to advance the case for reargu- 
ment in the hope of again presenting it 
to the court in April. 

It is assumed that the two justices felt 
that the Government probably had not 
made as clear a presentation of its side 
of the case as might have been laid be- 
fore the court. The disposition among 
lumbermen tonight was to feel that ulti- 
mate victory for the hardwood men is 
certain. If the case is reargued in April 
a decision may reasonably be expected 
when the court meets in the fall; tho 
possibly it might be handed down before 
the end of the present term. 

Obviously the court is impressed with 
the importance of this case not only to 
the hardwood association but to business 
associations in general. A favorable 
decision, of course, would have had an 
important bearing on the proceeding 
started last week by the Department of 
Justice against the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and others. 











with the new President. He will be in Washing 
ton March 8 and probably will see Mr. Harding 
on that date. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hoover has let it be known thai 
he does not intend to attempt a revolution in th: 
Department of Commerce. That is not his idea oi 
constructive work. He may change things a bit 
later, but will hold on to the present organizatio1 
at the outset and strengthen and perfect it a: 
opportunity offers. ; 


REDUCED NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTE® 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—There are pendin; 
before the division of conciliation, Department 0! 
Labor, six strikes and thirty-nine other dispute: 
which have not reached the strike stage. 

During the last month only twelve new case 
were placed before the conciliation division. [i 
the summer of 1919 new cases were received at th: 
rate of 100 to 120 a month, most of them beine 
local disturbances in the large cities. 

A year ago, during the winter months, the nun- 
ber slumped to about fifty a month, but the lo» 
ebb has been reached during the last few months 
It was explained today that many unions have 
issued orders to members not to strike, because 0° 
the wave of unemployment. Of the five new cases 
reported last week, two involve packing house 
employees; one, stone cUtters; one, laborers ; and 
one, building trades employees. 
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STATES ATTACK TRANSPORTATION ACT 


WasHineTon, D. C., Feb. 28.—The attorneys 
general and railroad and utilities commissions 
of forty-two States in a test case before the 
United States Supreme Court today began a 
contest of the constitutionality of the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920 as administered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by filing a brief 
in the Wisconsin rate case, which is to be argued 
this week. 

This case is one in which the commission has 
ordered all passenger fares in the State of Wis- 
consin increased. It is the first to reach the 
highest tribunal involving the construction and 
constitutionality of the so called Esch-Cum- 
mins Law. 

The brief points out that if all power of rail- 
road regulation can be centralized in one board 
in Washington it will be done in other lines as 
well, thus building up a centralized government 
by bureaus, to the destruction of the powers 
of local self-government reserved to the States 
under the Federal Constitution. The Act gives 
the commission power to prescribe State rates 
by orders, and disables the States from even 
regulating those rates thereafter, unless the 
Federal orders are set aside. 

The brief also attacks the provision of the 
Act requiring rates to be made to yield a fixed 
percentage return to the railroads of the coun- 
try. In this connection it takes the position 
that if prices fall and business decreases rail- 
road rates must be increased regardless of busi- 
ness conditions and of the constitutional right 
of shippers to a fair rate based on the value of 
the transportation service rendered. 

Another feature of the Act attacked is that 
compelling the commission to group roads to- 
gether, and make rates that will yield an ag- 
gregate fixed return on the value of the carriers 
in the group. This is declared to operate to 
require the traffic of the country to pay a return 
on the poor and worthless roads, as well as on 
the good. No road gets more -than it earns, it 
is contended; but the roads which move the 
principal traffic of the country are allowed to 
earn on their own value, and on the value at- 
tributed to the worthless roads as well. This 
is declared to place a double burden on the 
shipper, and to be unconstitutional. 

The brief contends that the proceedings in 
Congress clearly show that it was not intended 
to take away State power of regulation, and por- 
tions of the Act which are said to contemplate 
the continuance of State regulation are cited. 


ASKS PROBE OF OCEAN RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—Rear Admiral 
W. 8. Benson, chairman of the shipping board, 
today addressed a lengthy letter to Chairman 
Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
urging that the commission initiate an inquiry 
on its own motion into export and import rates. 
This action of Chairman Benson followed the 
long delay of the railroads to reach an agree- 
ment regarding export and import rates to and 
from Pacific coast ports. In this matter, also, 
the eastern roads are holding up the agreement, 
which Admiral Benson declares is placing ship- 
ping board and other American ships at a dis- 
advantage and retarding the development of the 
American merchant marine. He points out that 
the Canadian railroads grant lower export and 
import rates. 


~~ 


BRIEF IN WATER-COMPETITIVE CASE 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Fel, 28.—The Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association and the Southern 
Crate Manufacturers’ Association, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., thru W. E. Gardner, traffic manager, 
have filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a statement, brief and argument in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1,240 
—Water-Competitive Rates on Lumber. 

After a brief statement of the ease and an ab- 
stract of the facts, the brief shows that the 
Proposed increase from southeastern territory 
would amount to 5 cents a hundred pounds on 


1,500,000,000 feet of lumber, or $500,000 an- 
nually. The brief complains that the proposed 
rates are unjust and unreasonable, the rates 
from the Georgia-Florida territory already hav- 
ing been increased to the water-competitive 
points an average of 65 percent since May 31, 
1918; and asks that the proposed cancelation be 
disallowed. 


TO CONFER ON HARDWOOD RATES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 1.—March 15 was 
today fixed as the date for the conference with 
officials of the railroads of the South and South- 
west by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, the meeting to take place at the Hotel 
Gayoso, Memphis, at 10 o’clock, a. m., if time 
and place are satisfactory to the carriers. 

This conference is primarily to discuss bring- 
ing about readjustments in freight rates on low 
grade forest products that will substantially in- 
erease movement. It is being arranged in ac- 
cordance with the resolutions adopted at the 
annual meeting of the association. 


SUSPENDS ADVANCES ON LUMBER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—The_ Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has suspended 
until June 28 certain schedules in tariffs pro- 
viding rates to, from and between points south 
of the Ohio River, including the Mississippi 
Valley, purporting to have been established in 
conformity with orders of the commission in 
the Memphis-Southwestern Case and the Mur- 
freesboro Case. 

On lumber shipped to. New Orleans the car- 
riers propose to increase the rate from Cairo 
from 24 to 27 cents; from Louisville 31% to 32 
cents, and from Nashville 24 to 27 cents, and to 
reduce the rate from St. Louis from 33% to 
32 cents. 


SOUTHERN PINERS FILE COMPLAINT 


New Orveans, LA., Feb. 28.—The Southern Pine 
Association today filed before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington a complaint 
against John Barton Payne, as director-general 
of the Federal Railroad Administration, and a 
number of southern railroads east of the Missis- 
sippi River, based on the cancellation of the export 
lumber rate by the eastside carriers. It is com- 
plained that the cancellation was ordered without 
proper notice to parties of interest and without 
due and proper investigation and hearing; that 
it was and is “unwarranted and ill advised,” 
“unduly prejudicial and discriminatory” because it 
effected a “discriminatory adjustment as between 
mills east of the Mississippi River and those west 
of the river.” The petition asks that the order 
of cancellation be nullified and that reparation be 
granted for the “unjust, unreasonable and other- 
wise unlawful charges paid and borne by such 
shippers, based on the difference between the 
charges paid and the charges that would have been 
applicable had the rates effective on June 24, 1918, 
plus 25 percent, with a maximum of 5 cents per 
100 pounds, been in effect, or such other rates and 
charges as the commission may find to have been 
and for the future to be just and reasonable.” 

The formal complaint was filed at this time to 
comply with the requirement that applications for 
reparation must be made the basis of formal com- 
plaint on or before March 1, when the Federal 
Railway Administration is involved. 


EXAMINERS REPORT ON RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—In a tentative 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Docket No. 11,125—Algoma Panel Co. et al. vs. 
Director General as agent Ahnapee & Western 
Railway Co. et al.—Attorney-Examiner Disque 
recommends that the commission find that carload 
rates on veneer and built-up wood from points in 
Wisconsin to official classification territory are un- 
reasonable as compared with rates from and to 
the same points on lumber. 


Examiner Harris Fleming has submitted a ten- 
tative report in No. 11,025—Pritchard-Wheeler 
Lumber Co. et al. vs. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
et al., a proceeding combined with No. 11,025 
(Sub. No. 1)—Desha Lumber Co. et al. vs. Mis- 
souri Pacific et al. Complainants assailed the rates 


(Concluded on page 108) 








WANTED—STOCKS 


Shares 

100 Frost Johnson Lumber Co. 
50 Tremont Lumber Co. 
75 Gulf Lumber Co. 

200 Chicago Lumber & Coal (Old) 
25 a ey “« (New) 
50 Great Southern Lumber Co. 

100 Kirby Lumber Common & Pref. 

60 Chicago Mill & Lumber Com. & Pref. 
100 Savannah River Lumber Com.& Pref. 
40 Am. Timber Holding Com. & Pref. 
25 North American Timber Holding. 

25 Peavy- Byrnes Lumber Co. 


WANTED— BONDS 


$10,000 Delta Land & Lumber Co. 6’s 
5,000 Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 6’s 
7,000 Shaver Lake Lumber Co. 5’s 
3,000 Great Southern Lumber Co. 6’s 
2,000 Gulf Lumber Co. 6’s 

20,000 Long Bell Lumber Co. 6’s 
5,000 Pacific Lumber Co. 6’s 
10,000 Parsons Pulp & Lumber Co.6’s 
4,000 Pickering Land & TimberCo. 6’s 
6,000 St. Lawrence Pulp & Lumber 6’s 
15,000 Union Lumber Co. 6’s 
8,000 Weed Lumber Co. 6’s 
9,000 Yosemite Lumber Co. 6’s. 


We specialize in seasoned 
Lumber Securities. 














Capital and Surplus $700,000 


CENTRAL BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


— * Reanl 


208 S. La Salle Street, 





CHICAGO 











Anytime 
You Get 


RED BOOK 


credit book—It’s 
the real authority to consult on lumber 
buyers, wholesale, retail and manufac- 


turers. 
Specially good on collections too. 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 














Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 





TIMBER ESTIMATORS 





Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
ate oy Bidg. NEW ORLEANS 


Jasper Lemieux 











Timberland Service 
ESTIMATES MAPS GRAPHIC METHODS 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
Old Town, 
Maine 
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Dealers! Keep Closer 
Tab on Your Profits 


Today, when prices are declining 
and profit margins narrowing, it 
is esséntial that every lumber 
dealer keep an accurate check on 
purchases, sales, costs, and credits 
in order to direct his business so as 
to make a profit. This is easily 
done with a 


BOYCE UNIFORM 


LUMBER 


Accounting 
SYSTEM 


It enables dealers to tell exactly 
how their business stands every day 
of the year and it is simple, accurate 
and economical. Let us tell you 
how you can obtain this control 
over your business. 


Write today for circulars: 
Address Dept. L. 


A. E. Boyce Company 


Muncie, Ind. 


Accounting 
Engineers 








Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 


Spring will brmg a Market— 
Let me make a plan for you now 
that will give you a Sure Supply for 
the coming demand. 


T. el Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 





606 Common St.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








{ A PLAN SERVICE 
Compiled by and for the Retail 


Lumber Dealers 


INVESTIGATE 





Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau 
417 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 








LUNHAM & MOORE| 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
— i be ara ony —— — = ge We 
le classes of cargo an ave Special partment 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. } 














The Cost of Growing Timber &7,intetestine exposition 
By B. &. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


Lower Rates or Water Shipments 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 2.—As an answer to 
proposed rate reductions, which fall far short 
of what Coast manufacturers feel they have a 
right to expect, the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association will push its suit against the rail- 
roads for a restoration of parities. The manu- 
facturers as a whole take the position that if 
parities were right prior to Aug. 26, they are 
right now. The part concession granted by the 
roads is construed as an admission on the part 
of transportation lines that they were wrong 
in the matter of high rates, and that railroad 
officials are now confronted with the obligation 
of putting in rates that will move business. 


Chicago Results Were Disappointing 


President R. W. Vinnedge, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, says bluntly that 
the result of the Chicago meeting fs a distinct 
disappointment. He says: 


The lumber industry has been endeavoring since 
August 26 last to convince the weSstern carriers 
that unless our former rate relationships were re- 
stored incalculable injury would result to the 
Northwest lumber industry. This relationship can 
only be restored by the railroads granting a rate 
of 70% cents to Chicago and St. Louis and 65% 
cents to St. Paul and Omaha. Anything less than 
this will place our chief competitor, southern pine, 
at a distinct advantage over us. We are twenty- 
two hundred miles removed from the center of pop- 
ulation, a tremendous geographical disadvantage, 
which the western carriers, whom we consider our 
partners in this enterprise, must help us to over- 
come. We realize the many problems confronting 
the railroads and we do not wish to hamper or 
embarrass them in any way. Rather, we seek to 
help them in a solution, but closing down sawmills 
and logging camps, chief tonnage producers of the 
Northwest, and the dependent industries, will not 
solve the problem. The advance in freight rates 
has been a large factor in producing this result. 
It is our firm belief that we must have the rates 
we have been contending for or neither we nor the 
railroads will enjoy the full measure of prosperity 
we otherwise would. 


Recent Reduction Not Enough 


Pursuing the line of argument laid down 
by the president, Traffic Manager H. M. Proeb- 
stel has likewise issued a statement. It sets 
forth that members of the association generally 
will not be content with the rates of 66% 
eents to Omaha and St. Paul and 73 cents to 
Chicago, altho there is involved a reduction in 
the present Omaha rate of 7 cents a hundred 
pounds, or $1.75 a thousand feet, with no 
change in the St. Paul rate, and a reduction in 
the Chicago rate of 7 cents per hundred pounds, 
or $1.75 per thousand. Mr. Proebstel says: 

The industry applied to the railroads for reduc- 
tions in present freight rates which would restore 
the differences existing prior to Aug. 26, 1920, 
when the rates from the West to the East were 
increased 33% percent. The proposition of the 
lumbermen would fix a rate to Omaha of 65% 
cents, or 1 cent less than the railroads propose, 
which means 25 cents per thousand feet, board 
measure, The lumbermen’s proposal as to Chicago 
would make a rate of 70 cents, which is 2% 
cents less than the railroads propose. No parity 
with the southern pine lumber increases to St. 
Paul has been asked by the west Coast lumbermen, 
because the southern pine rate to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis is higher and the distances from 
southern pine producing points longer than to 
Chicago and Omaha, which latter two points are 
more keenly competitive with fir. Parity at St. 
Paul with southern pine would make a rate of 62 
cents; whereas the west Coast lumbermen have as- 
sented to 65% cents. 


Effect on Spokane and East of Chicago Rates 


A bulletin issued by W. A. Shuma, traffic 
manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, calls attention to the fact that the rates 
from Spokane and Inland Empire territory 
will be readjusted to observe the same differen- 
tial under Coast rates as in effect prior to Aug. 
26, 1920; and that since the rates east of Chi- 
cago, to and including Pittsburgh, Wheeling 


‘and Buffalo, are based on combinations over 


Chicago, East St. Louis, Peoria etc., the rates to 
these points consequently will be reduced 7 
cents a hundred pounds. 


Steps Necessary Before Rates Effective 


Three steps are necessary before the new 
rates can go into effect. They must be approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission; they 
become effective in sixty days if given prompée 
approval by that tribunal; there must be thirty 


days’ notice to the public, altho short notice 
was requested by the shippers. 


Nearly Half of Shipments Go by Water 


Touching the shipments of lumber to the At- 
lantic seaboard, as well as to points on the Pa- 
cific coast, there is a significant paragraph in 
the current report of new business at association 
mills, showing that 46 percent of the total was 
for water delivery. Bearing on the same point, 
one of the New York retailers while in Seattle 
last week stated that there was a possibility 
of a considerable movement of rough fir stock 
in the coast-to-coast service to the Atlantic, for 
remanufacture at destination. In this connec- 
tion he pointed out that the spread between rail 
and water rates was enough to justify a fairly 
large volume of water shipments. 


Steamship Lines Will Maintain Spread 


Representatives of coast-to-coast steamshiy 
lines insist that they will maintain the spread, 
no matter what may be the reductions in rail 
rates. The all-rail rate today on rough stock, 
3,300 pounds, is $35, against a water rate of 
$20—making a $15 spread. It is contended that 
if the roads reduce the New York rate by 10 
cents, the steamships will meet the cut with a 
reduction of $3.30 a thousand. The all-rail rate 
en dimension, based on 2,600 pounds, is $27.70, 
or a spread of $7.70—and this, likewise, th« 
steamship lines propose to maintain. 


Tramp Ships May Demoralize Rates 


One of the annoyances to steamship men ir 
the spasmodic appearance of tramp _ vessels, 
which may cut under the conference rate in 
order to obtain business thru the Panama Canal 
An offer of this kind was made this week. A 
steel schooner due on Puget Sound in thirty 
days, is ready to take a cargo of 2,000,000 feet 
of fir to New York at $15, as against the con- 
ference rate of $20. The exporting firm to 
which this tender has come is preparing to take 
it up. But tramp vessels are an unknown quan 
tity. All lines in the intercoastal service have 
signified their intention of keeping the con- 
ference rate where it is, with the idea of aid- 
ing to stabilize conditions both among buyers 
in the East and shippers on this Coast. It is 
believed that the appearance of tramps would 
in a way demoralize rates and unsettle busi 
ness. 


FREIGHT RATE REDUCTION PLEASES 


OmaHA, NeEsB., March 1.—Perhaps the most 
important event that has ever happened te 
Omaha lumber interests from their point of 
view is the voluntary decision of the railroads 
leading into Omaha from the West to reduce 
their freight rates on lumber into Omaha from 
the West 7 cents per hundred weight. 

The announcement came from the various 
roads last week. It was the more welcome be 
cause entirely unexpected—that is, it was un- 
expected that the roads should make the re 
duction voluntarily. True, the Omaha lumber 
men had started action before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking for such a re- 
duction to put them on an equal footing with 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago in the mat- 
ter of competing with those cities for business 
in this westernsterritory. A preliminary hear- 
ing on the case had been held in Omaha about 
three weeks ago when the lumber interests, rep- 
resented by C. E. Childe, rate attorney at 
Omaha, gave their testimony, claiming that 
rates from the West were highly discriminatory 
against Omaha and in favor of Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Chicago. These cities, it was 
shown by the testimony, could get lumber 
shipped in from the West coast about 7 cents per 
hundred weight cheaper than Omaha, tho Omaha 
was not so far from the source of supply. 

Railroad representatives, testifying at the 
hearing before the special examiner of the 
Interstate Commerée Commission at Omaha at 
that time, admitted freely that this discrimina- 
tion existed, and showed a tendency to consider 
it unfair. Transcripts were then prepared by 
both sides, and made ready for filing with the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton. A date for argument at Washington was 
set, but the matter never got so far, for the 
roads have cut off all proceedings by voluntarily 
conceding Omaha’s point and making the ad- 
justment. 

The new rates are effective immediately. A 
great increase in Omaha’s wholesale lumber 
trade is expected as a result of this change. 
‘¢Omaha has now been placed in position to 
more than compete with the twin cities,’’ said 
Mr. Childe. ‘‘The reduction in rates will mean 
a saving of $250,000.’’ 


DEMAND GREATER RATE REDUCTIONS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 26.—Bellingham 
jJumbermen hold that the reduction-on fir from 
the Pacific coast to the midcontinent gateway 
as announced by railway executives in Seattle 
this week is not sufficient to enable them to 
compete successfully with southern pine. ‘‘We 
must have a reduction of 914 cents to the Chi- 
cago territory,’’ said one local shipper, ‘‘ before 
we can compete with southern pine. We can 
not do business on less than a 28-cent differ- 
ential, and our appeal to the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission will go forward in the hope 
of getting it.’’ 

On Feb. 25 the Bellingham Chamber of Com- 
meree received the following telegram from 
H. M. Adams, vice president of the Union Pa- 
cific Railway: 

At conference yesterday Agent Countis, Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau, was instructed to pub- 
lish, effective earliest practicable, to Sioux City, 
Omaha, St. Joseph and Kansas City on fir lumber, 
rate of 66% cents, which is current rate to St. 
Paul. To Mississippi River points, St. Louis and 
North, also to Chicago, rate will be 73 cents. Cor- 
responding adjustment will be made to other terri- 
tory west of Chicago and Missouri River, except 
that no changes will be made in rates territory 
Denver and common therewith and West thereof. 
Corresponding adjustment will be made rates on 
shingles and cedar lumber. Former differentials 
between north Pacific coast groups of origin will 
be reéstablished except that present rates will in 
no case be advanced. The above is as_ specific 
as it is practicable to make it and is subject to 
slight revisions in checking out the rates. 


CALIFORNIA PROTESTS HIGH RATES 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 2.—The entire 
State is aroused by the effect of present rail- 
road rates upon its industries. One of the lat- 
est developments is an announcement by the 
California Prune & Apricot Growers’ Associa- 
tion that it will ship fruit in sacks by the 
Panama Canal route to New York. About 
half the year’s crop is still on hand and ean not 
be marketed beeause of the high freights. The 
growers, in fact, already contracted to ship 
50,000 tons of their product in this manner. On 
such shipments they have secured a water rate 
of 60 cents a hundred pounds, effecting a con- 
siderable saving as compared with the rail rate 
on shipments in boxes. A still lower rate is be- 
ing asked, the California Industries Association 


in a protest to the Shipping Board demanding, 


a rate of 40 cents to maintain the former differ- 
entials that enabled California packers to com- 
pete with eastern packers, so as to keep Cali- 
fornia industries going. 

The growers plan the establishment of a 
packing plant for the dried fruit in one of the 
Bush Terminal buildings on New York harbor, 
where it will be packed in boxes for the eastern 
and European markets. California box manu- 
tacturers feared that this new development 
would have a serious effect on the box situation 
and vigorously opposed the rail rates that 
threatened their business. H. G. Coykendal, 
manager California Prune & Apricot Growers’ 
Association, has announced that unpacked fruit 
will not be sold to eastern packers, however, but 
that he will use California shooks at the eastern 
plant. Such shook eould be shipped to the 
East cheaply by water. 





THE BEAVER in gnawing down a tree has no 
knowledge or instinct by which it can tell in 
what direction a tree will fall. It gnaws on 
all sides and lets the tree fall where it will. 


_ Te Exner bark of some of the pines, par- 
ticularly the western yellow pine, was formerly 


eaten by Indians when the other sources of food 
failed, 


FIR EXPORTERS ELECT OFFICERS 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Feb. 28.—The Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. at its annual meet- 
ing in this city Thursday, reélected its officers 
and its board of trustees with one exception. A 
new trustee appears in the choice of J. T. Greg- 
ory, of the Tidewater Mill, Tacoma. After the 
election the lumbermen held a banquet at the 
New Washington Hotel. Officers are: 

President—W. H. Talbot, San Francisco. 

Vice presidents—A. B. Hammond, San Fran- 
cisco; J. H. Bloedel, Puget Sound; Henry Kirk, 
Columbia River. 

Treasurer—E. G. Ames, Seattle. 


Secretary—Charles EB. Hill, Seattle. 
General manager—A. A. Baxter, San Francisco. 


TRUSTEES 


Puget Sound—E. G. Ames, Seattle; J. H. Bloe- 
del, Seattle; W. H. Bener, Everett; Everett G. 
Griggs, Tacoma; J. T. Gregory, Tacoma. 

Grays Harbor—Wm. Donovan, Aberdeen; A. W. 
Middleton, Aberdeen ; A. L. Paine, Hoquiam. 

Willapa Harbor—Ralph H. Burnside, Charles L. 


Lewis. . 
Columbia River—P. J. Brix, S. M. Hauptman, 


Henry Kirk, George K. Wentworth, jr., Myron C 
Woodard. 

San Francisco—E. A. Christenson, A. B. Ham- 
mond, C. A. Thayer, James Tyson. 

At large—W. H. Talbot. 

The next meeting will be held in San Fran- 
cisco April 4. 


PLAN TO STABILIZE SHINGLE MERCHANDIZING 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 26—Harry A. Abel, 
a-lumberman and shingle dealer well known in 
the Northwest, has developed an unusual idea 
for the marketing of red cedar shingles. Mr. 
Abel is president of the Sun-Dried Shingle Co., 
of this city. The object of his plan is to bring 
about a method of distribution that will pro- 
gressively decrease and ultimately eliminate 
market fluctuations. Mr. Abel recently outlined 
his plan and told of a canvass he had made of a 
number of cities in this State with the view to 
merchandising shingles in much the same man- 
ner as other commodities are sold. He stated 
that his company was a consistent booster for 
the natural dried shingles, and wherever possible 
these are sold in preference to the kiln dried. 

The Sun-Dried Shingle Co. has acquired the 
King Street dock here and will utilize it for 
assembling and distributing dock, where all 
grades of shingles will be assembled direct from 
the manufacturer. This is a very interesting 
new factor, and is the hub of Mr. Abel’s mar- 
keting plan, particularly in view of the fact 
that smaller mills which do not maintain a sell- 
ing organization realize that this company af- 
fords them a steady and substantial market 
for their products, and appreciate the import- 
ance of this plan of distribution. Plans are 
under way to have auxiliary assembling-dis- 
tributing yards in California, thus assuring 
manufacturers of reasonably prompt and sure 
distribution of stock as received, at a greatly 
reduced overhead expense. 


HAND OF FATE TAKES AND GIVES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 26—A death and a 
birth in a family on the same day occurred in 
the household of Arthur Bevan, assistant sec- 
retary of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Feb. 23. At 5 
o’clock Wednesday morning his mother, Mrs. 
Lucy Rose Bevan, passed out, and at 10 o’clock 
that morning Mrs. Arthur Bevan gave birth 
to a boy weighing seven and a half pounds. 
Mrs. Lucy Rose Bevan was sixty-four years 
old. She was a resident of Londen, England, 
but had been in Seattle for several weeks on 
a visit in search of health. She is survived 
by four sons and two daughters. Edward and 
Arthur are here, the latter being head of the 
service department of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
John is a mining engineer in London, and Har- 
old a business man in the same city. One of 
the daughters, Mrs. Jane Lewis, came with the 
mother to Seattle. Another daughter, Dr. Enid 
Cobb, is in charge of a government hospital in 
Negri, Semblian, Federated Malay States. 

Mr. Bevan’s son will be christened Donald 
Alston. 
Clark, seeretary of the shingle branch. 














F Every Dealer 
Can Sell Cromar 


Most every family wants _ oak 
floors. But the majority don’t. 
have them. Why? PS ae 
Because they can’t pay the price. 
And they won’t put up with the 
inconvenience of having them 
i 





Cromar 


FINISHED 
Oak Flooring 


solves both problems. 
Our patented finishing machinery reduces 


the ultimate cost. - 
And it makes possible varnished and 
waxed oak floors over old floors in one day. 


There’s a demand in your town. 
Let us help you Gill it. 


The Crooks- 
Dittmar Co. 


Williamsport, 
Penn. 











Heart of the Eastern Territory. of 
/ 


— 











cece 
FOR 
FACTORY 


GUM "a 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo.C.Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Railroad and Structural 4 


Hardwood 


Lumber and Timbers 
For Prompt Shipment. 
Connpendenes Wanted. 


Sargent Lumber Company 
ag LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 7 


¢ ‘ 
St. Francis Delta 


Hardwoods ait. 


We sell only lumber cut from our own 
timber and manufactured in our own saw Cottonwood 
mills. This means uniformity on all orders. 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 

















Memphis. Tenn. Kansas City Mo. 





His godfather will be Donald H. For Sale? 


HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 
Advertise in the For Sale Department to reach 
of farms and cut-over timber lands. AMERICAN 
RMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 
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VENEERS 


AND 


PANELS 


Jigen 


Oak 


Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 


Maple 


Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 















Rotary Cut 
Northern 


Veneers 















IRNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers who 
insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 
We aiso manutacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 


we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Floori 


jooring. 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Company 


Gladstone, Mich. 


Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 





CanShip 
Quick 


2 cars << Nes 
OFT ELM 


‘4 No. 
: cars 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
fcar 4/4 No. { & Btr. 
-tcar we 0. 2 


MAPLE 
ar Ae No. 2 & Btr. 
ar 6/4 No. 3 


SPRUCE 
( car 4/4 No. 2 & No. 3 


e020 2 


Band Mill. 
Ironwood, Mich. 





Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 


Sales Office, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Dry Stock 


PINE 
{ car 4/4 No. 4 
HEMLOCK 

5 cars 2x 6—8 to 16’ Mer. 
2 cars 2x10—8 to 16’ Mer. 
2 cars 2x12—8 to 16’ Mer. 
2 cars 2x 6—18’ Merch. 

3 cars 2x10—18’ Merch. 

2 cars 2x12—18’ mare. 


TH 
2 cars a 4 { Merch. 


{ car 32” Hemloc 

{ car 4’ Merch. Tineca 
SHINGLES 

2 cars Extra *A* Wh. Cedar 

3 cars Standard *A* W. C. 











\. 


Dry ° 
Birch 4%. 


Tell us your needs. 


CHAS. GILL LUMBER CO. 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


ie 
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Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND \HOLESALERS 


HARDWOOD 599 HARDWOOD 


| 5622 South Mougan Se St., sue CHICAGO 


FLOORING 




















Typical Transylvania Sawmill, Located at Uzvolgy, Forty Miles from the Nearest Railroad Station 


The Timber Situation in Roumania 


[Special Correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BUDAPEST, HUNGARY, Feb. 1.—Before the out- 
break of the war Roumania was an important 
wood producing country, which, besides satisfy- 
ing its own requirements, exported about 2,300,000 
cubic meters of hewn and sawn timber and lumber, 
especially to Turkey and the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. As a result of the peace treaty Roumania 
now is vastly more important as a timber producer 
than ever before, because this country thru the 
treaty’ gained possession of the immense forest 
territories of Transylvania, which formerly be- 
longed to Hungary, and also of the eastern parts 
of Hungary proper, and all of the former Austrian 
province of Bukowina. The wood production of 
these territories of the\old Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire is at least ten times as great as that of the 
old Roumania—and the production of the new, or 
“Great,’”’ Roumania therefore has been increased 
tenfold. 

The wood producing industries of Transylvania, 
of eastern Hungary and Bukowina before the war 
naturally were owned largely by Austrian and Hun- 
garian subjects and limited societies, whose head- 
quarters were in Budapest or in Vienna, and even 


9 


ca 

the timber industry in Roumania for the most part 
had been founded and was headed financially and 
commercially by Austrian and Hungarian firms 
When Roumania, however, under the provisions of 
the peace treaty, came into possession of its new 
territories the first act of the Roumanian Govern 
ment was to nationalize all the industrial under 
takings therein by causing their headquarters to h« 
removed to Roumaria, and by ruling that the ma 
jority of the managements must be under the con 
trol of Roumanian subjects and that the majority 
of shares in the limited societies must be sold to 
Roumanian banks and financiers. These decisions 
naturally caused great excitement among the Aus 
trian and Hungarian lumbermen who had interests 
in Transylvania, but resistance of course was use 
less. 

Of late there has been a transaction between 
the shareholders of the Foresta Society (Ltd.), of 
Budapest, and Roumanian interests whereby 250, 
000 shares in the society, or one-fourth of the 
total, have been taken over by the latter, so that 
this society, partly Italian and partly Hungarian, 
as it previously was, with large lumbering under 
takings in Transylvania, Hungary and Bukowina, 








Building a “Dry Channel” to Bring Pine Logs from Forest to the Valley of Putna, Transylvania: 
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has now also become partly nationalized by Rou- 
mania. 

Despite these revolutionary changes in ownership 
and management of all the principal lumbering 
operations during 1919 the mills worked continu- 
ously and sawn wood accumulated heavily in the 
depots. The producers hoped that they would sell 
and forward the goods during 1920, and prospects 
for this were bright, as there was a great demand 
for sawn wood in all European consuming markets 
and prices had risen enormously. 


Before the war about 70 percent of the wood 
goods produced in Transylvania, eastern Hungary 
and Bukowina had moved in a westerly direction 
to the towns of the Hungarian plain, to Budapest 
and Vienna, and also to Germany and Switzerland, 
and about 30 percent was exported in an easterly 
direction thru the port of Galatz on the Black Sea 
to the various Mediterranean countries. In the 
beginning of 1920 the timber producers had the 
best chance to sell their products at high prices. 
Jverywhere sawn woods of all kinds were wanted 
and negotiations were initiated for a great volume 
of business—but here an unforeseen but very im- 
portant obstacle was interposed. Roumania has 
always suffered from a shortage of wagons and 
locomotives with which to handle its railway 
traffic. As a result of the war this shortage had 
become still worse, and, altho the Roumanian mili- 
tary secured a great number of Hungarian loco- 
motives and wagons at the time of the occupation 
of Hungary following the regime of the Bolsheviki, 
during 1920 the shortage was so acute that the 
entire traffic system of the Roumanian railways 
was in very grave danger of collapse. There is 
scarcely enough rolling stock in the country for 
the carrying of the food and fuel supplies necessary 
to sustain life. In consequence shipments of tim- 
ber products have been indeed few, there having 
been no possibility of shipping anything of such 
character either to the Roumanian or Hungarian 
towns, or to the harbor of Galatz for export; and 
the stocks at the mills in the meanwhile have ac- 
cumulated enormously. Also, since the beginning of 
1919 traffic between Roumania and Hungary has 
been absolutely prohibited. Only a few passengers 
are permitted to pass the frontier and traffic in 
goods between the two countries is quite impossi- 
ble. 


Prices for timber are now beginning to drop and 
it is feared that when it again becomes possible to 
bring Roumanian wood to market the time of profit- 
able prices will have passed. ‘ 


As shipment of goods from Galatz, which is situ- 
ated on the Danube about 120 kilometers up the 
river from the Black Sea, is practically impossible 
during the winter months because of the ice, the 
producers are obliged to await the coming of 
spring, which they are doing in the hope that by 
‘hat time transportation conditions in Roumania 
will be improved. A number of locomotives have 
been ordered from America, so there is a ray of 
hope that in 1921 there will be some possibility 
not only of exporting via the Black Sea but also 
making shipments into the great markets of Hun- 
rary and Austria—if prices by that time have not 
fallen to impossibly low levels. 

Production of timber in the meanwhile can not 

» interrupted, but it must be continued, with 
he result that stocks will accumulate -still fur- 
her; and as wood prices in all European countries 
re declining the producers have great fear that 
hey will be obliged to sell the goods that they 
iave produced at high costs at prices that will 
mean considerable loss to them. 





The German Lumber Market 


HAMBuRG, GERMANY, Feb. 15.—J. F. Miiller & 
‘ohn, wood brokers and agents of this port, de- 
: ‘ribe the German market for American and other 
f reign woods in their current circular as follows: 

German industries naturally are affected by the 
unsettled economic situation thruout the world. 
uilding has not been resumed to any extent and 
xchange rates have not yet returned to a level 
“Nywhere near normal ; nevertheless the home mar- 
et has maintained a certain steadiness and con- 
sumers are showing greater interest in foreign 
hardwoods. African hardwoods have arrived dur- 
ing the last month in larger quantity than could be 
readily disposed of, but American woods have been 
received in only limited quantities. There is a 
steadily growing demand for black walnut logs 
suitable for veneer slicing purposes—that is, clean, 
straight grained logs without any figure—and for 
yellow poplar logs of large dimension, also for 
; eneer cutting. Other hardwood logs or lumber of 
American origin can not yet compete with home 
srown woods. Pitch pine and Oregon pine are 
again in = for ship building and similar pur- 
Poses, but for other requirements these mate! 
are still too expensive, 

Pencil manufacturers have been eagerly takin 
oe Roa ate ea Een cn te 

es, and quite an important trade 
could be developed in this connection. 


The German business world believes that the 


month of March will bring a material stimulus to 
commerce between the United States and Germany. 


Review of the British Market 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 15.—As in the United 
States, the business maxim here is not to buy on 
a falling market, and it is being thoroly carried 
out. British timber agents still have much to sell 
for shippers’ accounts, some of it on c. i. f. terms, 
but mostly landed; but according to all reports 
they are unable to make any real progress because 
of the conviction on the part of buyers that they 
will not have long to wait for lower prices. While 
importers are keeping up prices for small orders 
from regular customers, many of them undoubtedly 
would gladly clear out lines at a substantial loss. 
They are in competition with shippers’ agents who 
continue to press goods at cheaper and cheaper 
prices each week. 


In considering the timber market for the next 
year considerable attention is being paid to the 
Russian situation. The negotiations with the 
Soviet Government seem to have made some prog- 
ress during the last few weeks, and it is quite 
likely that the much talked of agreement will soon 
be signed. However, it is also possible that nego- 
tiations may drag on for months or that they will 
be broken off entirely, but present prospects are 
for an early resumption of trade with Russia. 


Alfred Dobell & Co., Liverpool, have the follow- 
ing to say in their latest circular regarding market 
conditions in their territory during the last month : 


Pitch pine.—There is very little change to re- 
port since our last month’s circular. There was a 
limited inquiry and stocks are ample for present 
requirements. Forward contracts were difficult to 
arrange. Values are easier. 

United States hardwoods.—The import has been 
moderate, and has consisted chiefly of oak and ash 
lumber, the bulk of which was against firm orders. 
The few consignment shipments offered have met 
with little response from buyers, whose stocks are 
greatly in excess of present requirements. Little 
business was done for forward delivery, the few 
orders that were placed being chiefly for wide 
hazel pine and thick prime ash lumber. 

John H. Burrell & Co.’s wood circular furnishes 
the following details: 


Ash logs: No import or consumption. Ash lum- 
ber: No change. 

Black walnut logs and lumber: Arrivals very 
gon gy no business at shippers’ present ideas 
of value. 


Gum lumber: No change to report. 

Hickory logs: Fair quantities arrived to special 
order. General inquiry very light. Demand poor. 

Oak boards: No change to report. Demand quiet. 
Values easier. Oak logs: No import or inquiry. 
Stocks unchanged. Oak planks (cabinet): Arrivals 
more than sufficient for the small inquiry. Prices 
lower. Oak planks (coffin) : No import or demand. 
Oak planks (wagon): Market values considerably 
easier, owing to much reduced quotations being 
received from shippers. Demand quiet, the light 
import being more than ample. 

Pitch pine: Import of sawn timber and lumber 
13,000 cubic feet, consumption 71,000 cubic feet. 
Stocks remain about the same, very heavy, and 
there is only poor inquiry. 

Poplar logs: No change. Poplar lumber: Very 
little inquiry. Stocks still very heavy and more 
than ample for the demand. 

Describing the market for American hardwoods 
in London, Churchill & Sim’s say: 


There is no improvement to report in the condi- 
tion of the market, for the demand remains most 
inactive, and it is difficult to interest buyers in 
fresh purchases even at the considerably reduced 
prices which are now being somewhat ‘reely 
quoted by shippers. Until some revival in the 
demand from consumers manifests itself, there 
seems to be little likelihood of any real improve- 
ment in the market. 

C. Leary & Co., also of London, offer the follow- 
ing details: 


AMERICAN WALNUT—Logs: For prime, large logs 
suitable for veneer cutting, there is a fair open- 
ing if shippers’ quotations could be reduced. Lum- 
ber: The demand shows no improvement. Values 
from 1 inch range from 8d. to 11d. per foot. 

AMERICAN OaAK—Quartered: The demand is very 
restricted, and little business has been possible. 
Values for 1 inch range from 12d. upward for 
FAS, and 8d. upward for No. 1 common. Plain: 
For planks there is still little inquiry. Prices for 
boards are lower owing to the rise in the value of 
sterling, but there has been no revival in forward 
business, altho there is somewhat more inquiry. 
Prices are about 5d. per foot super for No. 2 
common, 6d. upward for No. 1 common, and about 
914d. to 10d. for FAS. 

AMERICAN WHITEWOOD: What little demand is in 
evidence is confined to FAS ard panel grades, and 
6d. to 74. for No. 1 common. 

American Gum: The consumption of both satin 
walnut and hazel pine is very restricted, owing 
largely to the dull state of the furniture industry. 
Quotations for ordinary specification are about 8d. 
per foot super for FAS red gum. 6d. for No. 1 
common red gum, and 6d. for FAS hazel pine. 


American ASH: Now that prices are declining 
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In Stockh— 


Panels 


Established 


in 1869. Fancy 


Veneers 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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DOWELS 


Adolph Sturm Co. 
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SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 


NAME that should be on your 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut Butternut 
lain White d Walnut 
Plain Red Oak Cherry § 
Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 
ank Birch Ash, Hemlock 
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REMEMBER 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed 


x Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


and 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 








fs We have a complete stock of 
and can give you quick service. 
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below the cost of 


below 
present rate, there will 
Write, phone or wire us for prices. 





\__ POSTER LUMBER COMPANY, 


Basswood, Elm and Maple 
admitted that the low level of Hard- 
been Prices quoted now 

in many instances production. 
The output of Hardwood lumber Lees will be 
decline, but an upward trend in prices, from now on. 


Tomahawk, Wisconsin 1 J 
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PITTSBURGH 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Selling products of the 


Babcock Lumber & Boom Co. 
DAVIS, W. VA. 
Babcock Coal & Coke Co. 

SEWELL, W. VA. : 
Babcock Lumber & Land Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 
Tellico River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


Babcock Bros. Lumber Co. 
BABCOCK, GA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., Monadnock Bldg. 

_ Providence, I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 261 Farmers Trust Bldg. 
Y Johnstown, Pa. 








« Lumber 
ellow Pine te. 
Ties and 

Railroad and Piling 


Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 














Konnarock, Va. 





[SAM  _ PITTSBURGH, PA.' 











North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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somewhat there is a little more demand for cer- 
tain specifications. Quotations are about 10d. 
per foot super for FAS and 7d. for No. 1 common. 


Ocean Freight Market Remains Weak 


In the full cargo steamer market there has been 
but little change in the general conditions, and 
only a limited amount of chartering was reported 
during the last week, the bulk of which was for 
coal cargoes to Europe and South America, say 
Lunham & Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, 
in their market review for Feb. 26. Additional 
freights of all kinds are exceedingly scarce, but 
only a limited amount of tonnage offers at the low 
rates bid by shippers. The supply of available 
boats is sufficient for current necessities, but many 
owners are laying up their boats in preference to 
chartering at prevailing rates. , 

The sailing vessel market was extremely dull 
thruout the week in all trades. There is little or 
no inquiry for tonnage in any of the transatlantic 
South American or long voyage trades, and only a 
limited demand from West India and coastwise 
shippers. Rates in all trades are at the lowest 
point thus far recorded and very little tonnage is 
tendered at prevailing prices. 7 








Resumption of Japanese Business 

SpATTLE, WASH., Feb. 26.—The West Ivan will 
reach the Coast April 15 to load 4,000,000 feet of 
Japanese squares on the Columbia River. This 
eargo is the largest to be booked for the Orient 
in some time. It marks resumption of export to 
Japan in a considerable degree since the drop in 
the rate to $10. 





British Reforestation Developments 


The British Forestry Commission, established in 
November, 1919, for the development and con- 
servation of the timber resources of the United 
Kingdom, during the first year of its existence 
planted 1,500 acres and acquired 90,000 acres for 
development and reforestation, according to a re- 
port to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce from United States Consul Hamilton C. 
Claiberne at London. The British Forestry Com- 
mission plans during its second year to plant an- 
other 5,000 acres and at present plans for work 
during the next ten years involving the afforesta- 
tion of 4,770,000 acres, largely in Scotland, where 
areas highly suitable for reforestation can be ac- 
quired at low prices. Similar tracts of land in the 
northwestern part of England, embracing the coun- 
ties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, are also 
being marked out for forestry development. 

During the calendar year of 1920 Great Britain 
spent £82,200,000 for imported unmanufactured 
wood (exclusive of £29,500,000 worth of foreign 
wood pulp for paper making) and £8,600,000 for 
imported furniture and cabinet ware, builders’ 
woodwork and other manufactures. 

Regarding prospective supplies of timber the 
London Economist in a recent issue makes the fol- 


lowing statement: ‘That there is no reasonable 
fear of a scarcity of timber (if the necessary means 
of collection and transportation are provided) is 
evident from the fact that vast areas which have 
rarely been touched still exist in Siberia and Brazii, 
and, while it is not possible as yet to estimate what 
the forest area of the country, including the Congo, 
may prove to be worth, its extent is enormous. 
Nevertheless, the preservation and scientific man- 
agement of the forests that are already being 
largely drawn upon has become as necessary as the 
immediate introduction of capital and skilled labor 
into the vast areas awaiting development.” 





Reduced Rates No Stimulant to Trade 


Beaumont, Tex., March 2.—While there is » 
little export business being done, action of the 
Shipping Board in reducing ocean freight rates on 
lumber and timber from the gulf coast to the 
United Kingdom to $15 a thousand has not sue- 
ceeded in attracting business. 

Exporters point out that while the low rate, 
admittedly below cost, is appreciated, it came at 
a time when there was no consumption on the other 
side and importers on the other side have no use 
for the stocks at any price unless there is a market. 
They are not in shape to speculate on stock of 
any character when there is no way of telling when 
it will move. While the price at the present time 
might be satisfactory, there is always a belief on 
the part of the Englishman that exchange will he 
at par within a short time and that would make 
lumber cost much less to him. 

While the Shipping Board frankly states that 
it is willing to carry lumber across the Atlantic 
at less than cost, it does not have the desired 
effect upon the Englishman, He knows that the 
Government is back of the Shipping Board, and if 
it is willing to take a loss at the present time 
it might be willing to take a greater loss next 
week and he will await developments. 


—_ 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San FrAnNcisco, CaAuir., Feb. 26.—There is no 
improvement to speak of in the export trade, but 
some increase in business with Australia js ex 
pected after the wheat crop is marketed. Drafts 
on London will again be available to pay for lum 
ber. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
this city, sold 1,000,000 feet during the weck. 
With ocean freights comparatively low and lumber 
prices considerably lower than last year, it should 
be easier before very long to obtain funds to make 
lumber purchases. There is some movement of fir 
from the Columbia River to Asiatic ports in Ship 
ping Board steamers operated by Frank Water 
house. 

The Redwood Export Co., of this city, has no 
new export business to report. Shipments are go 
ing forward to Australia, however, on old orders. 
The tie inquiries from the west coast of South 
America are not resulting in any new business as 
yet. 








With spring almost at hand there are multiply- 
ing signs of revived interest in building, auguring 
better times ahead for the manufacturers and dis- 
tributers of millwork as well as of all other build- 


ing materials, All over the country cities are re- 
porting increased numbers of building permits 
being taken out. While all sorts of buildings are 
being planned the numerical preponderance is 
dwellings. Permits issued in Chicago, for indi- 
vidual residences and apartments, during February, 
show a most gratifying gain. March starts off with 
twenty permits for bungalows issued on the first 
day of the month, this being the largest number in 
any day in.six months. Reports come from the 
South telling of the beginning of building move- 
ments which correspondents, possibly a trifle over 
enthusiastically, describe as “booms.” Sifted down, 
these often resolve themselves into merely “bright 
prospects.” There is no denying, however, that a 
markedly optimistic feeling prevails in many quar- 
ters, and that there is solid ground for increased 
confidence, in view of the fact that building per- 
mits are being taken out in increased numbers, 
and that here and there ground is actually being 
broken for new and long deferred building projects. 

Conditions at various widely separated points 
are reflected in the following reports : 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
operating on a light schedule and few orders are 
appearing. Inquiries indicate a good prospect for 
spring building but they are not developing into 
orders very much as yet. Prices are steady’since 
the recent decline, and no further drop is con- 
sidered likely under the present conditions. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants report that the de- 


mand for yard stock is not as heavy as it was 
three weeks ago, but that there is a larger volume 
of new figuring on specials, and sales managers 
say the outlook for spring trade is very good. 
Some of the plants are adding a few men to their 
forces and practically all of them are working 
eight hours now. 

The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., find trade quite slow at this time, as the 
building movement has not started yet to any 
extent, partly because of the winter weather and 
partly because of the uncertainty of future costs. 

In the face of a general lagging in construction 
work the demands made upon the Baltimore (Md.) 
sash and door men are to be considered large. 
Many of the orders taken come from out of town, 
but they suffice to keep the jobbers and whole- 
salers fairly busy. Prospects are considered de- 
cidedly promising. Much building is in contem- 
plation, with some of it already assuming tangible 
shape. Only a few days ago one of the most active 
of the contractors announced that arrangements 
had been made to erect several score of houses, 
at a total cost of perhaps $300,000, and others are 
inclined to fall in line. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
find business rather quiet, but spring building 
operations will increase the demand before very 
long. Business has improved at the door factories 
in the Bay counties and they have increased pro- 
duction. The finished-door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine sawmills are oper- 
ating and have eastern orders ahead. The eastern 
demand for sash and door cut stock, also has im- 
proved. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 

YpsiILaAntI, MicH.—This town didn’t have to 
get back to normalcy, because it always had a 
normal, see? Here two thousand boys and girls 
are being taught how to teach, under the direc- 
tion of the genial president of the State normal, 
‘Charles McKenny. This and the Board of Com- 
merece are two of the good things about this 
town. The board, by the way, has a member- 
ship that is 30 percent women, and every two 
weeks a forum meeting is held for ’em, at which 
public questions are discussed just as they 
would be in the family circle. Just how that 
is we shall have to leave you to judge, there 
are so many differences in family circles, espe- 
cially some family circles. 





Detroit, Micu.—Pittsburgh to Scranton via 
Detroit is a little out of the way, but it was 
worth it. The Michigan Society of Architects 
met here today, and the speeches were worth 
the journey. For example, a representative of 
the health department told the architects that, 
by actual measurement, the light intensity of 
the living rooms of 25 percent of the apartments 
being built in Detroit is 1-200th of the outside 
light, and asked the architects what that would 
do to the eyes of the new generation. Other 
speakers pointed out the responsibility of the 
architects to the public in promoting or retard- 
ing health, culture and other things; and, as 
we sat and listened, we wondered if the lumber 
dealer does not share that responsibility a lit- 
tle? We wondered how many retail lumber 
dealers study sanitation, ventilation, lighting, 
building art, and other things. And we are still 
wondering. 





ScrRANTON, Pa.—We have heard a few hand- 
fuls of bankers discuss conditions this winter, 
and at a bankers’ dinner here tonight we heard 
one really say something. It was Vice Presi- 
dent Roberts, of New York, of the National 
City Co., former director of the mint. For one 
thing he referred to the almost universal tend- 
eney of American business men to use a period 
of prosperity not to increase their assets but 
to increase their liabilities. ‘‘People do not 
use the money they make in times of prosper- 
ity,’’ he said, ‘‘to pay their debts, but to ex- 
pand their eredits.’’ Perhaps if we corrected 
this tendency a little we might not have such 
ups and downs. Our ups might not be so up or 
our downs so down—which, in the last analysis, 
would be vastly better for everybody. 





MILWAUKEE, Wis.—A lot of pfine fellows met 
at the Pfister here this week for the thirty-first 
annual of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Don Montgomery, skipper. The 
program was interesting, Charlie Clugston tell- 
ing us about cement and Secretary Bartlett, of 
the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, about 
banks, concerning which most of us think we 
know a lot, until some day when we have to. 
As we were between-training at the time this 
was all of the program we were privileged to 
hear, except the Harmony Quartet—which was 
also a good idea of Don’s, for certainly a little 
harmony won’t do us any harm. 

We observed by the advance announcement 
that it was seven years since we had attended 
a Wisconsin meeting, and it made us feel like a 
locust. But, even after seven years, most of 
the old friends were there, tho there were some 
we missed. A whole floor and four walls were 
taken up by the exhibitors. Nate Clears was 
handing out a contrivance by which a man could 
sew on his own buttons, a rather handy thing, 
now that woman’s suffrage is here. 

The Wisconsin association leads the world in 
the loyalty of its ladies, and iy the only asso- 
ciation with a ladies’ auxiliary. They met this 
year as usual. Mrs. W. O. Hoffman, of Fort 
Atkinson, has not.missed a meeting in sixteen 
years, and there are many more just as loyal. 

Don Montgomery, the secretary of the Wis- 
consin association, is very well liked, not only 
by the ladies but’ by the’ lumbermen. 





Port Huron, Micu.—Retail lumbermen are 
always turning up in the most expected places. 
For example, one of the first men we met here 
today at the convention of the Commercial 
Secretaries’ Association of Michigan was Harry 
Gerber, of Alma. Harry is president of the 
Chamber of Commerce at home, and was here 
to learn what he could learn—and, we say it as 
a compliment to the secretaries and not as a 
slam at Harry, that he found it was a lot. 

Port Huron, by the way, calls attention to the 
fact that it has 6,855 families and 6,573 homes. 
Of course we do not know how many of the 
families are ever at home. 





Burra.o, N. Y.—Lumbermen hither and yon 
will be interested in the statement made by 
Prof. Charles T. Bullock, of Cambridge, Mass., 
head of the economic research committee of 
Harvard University, that the committee pre- 
dicts that, industrially, the United States will 
get back to normal this spring. He made the 
statement at the annual dinner of group one 
of the New York State Bankers’ Association 
here tonight. The prediction was based on a 
careful analysis of present conditions and past 
business history. 





WHY TRAVELING MEN DO NOT GO TO 

CHURCH ' 

Not long ago of a Sunday morning in a New 

York town we considered going to church, so 

we looked over the ads, and found the sub- 

jects of a few of the morning sermons would 
be: 


‘¢The Artificial Stimulation of the Religious 
Feeling.’’ 

‘*Ts the Universe, Including Man, Evolved by 
Atomic Force?’’ 

But that was as far as we got. Looking over 
the paper we found we might have gone to hear: 

‘*The Woman in the Case.’’ 

‘*The Prophet Asleep.’’ 

Which latter, we understand, is very little. 
You have to keep awake, to make.anything. 





BETWEEN TOWNS 
By the way, we retail lumbermen are always 
talking about ‘‘service;’? and politeness is 
another part of service that pays. 





At Ames, Iowa, who should we run into but 
Charlie Webster, who was there for some reason 
connected with the State railroad commission— 
if there is any reason connected with a State 
railroad commission. 





Let’s hope that the Chicago Tribune reporter 
who goes around giving people $50 for politeness 
will never try the New York Central station in 
Ashtabula. People who persist in coming to 
depots'and buying tickets and asking informa- 
tion about trains are an awful bore, aren’t 
they? 





The groans of Germany over the reparation 
figures remind one very much of a lumberjack 
in Justice O’Hara’s court in the old days the 
morning after the night before. He would 
pull a long face over the judge’s fine; but he 
was mighty liberal throwing his money around 
the night previous. Expense was no object to 
Germany in 1914-18; so she ought not to object 
to the expense now. 





It is strange that when one of us, a lumber 
dealer, or a railroad, or anybody else, wants a 
sign painted, we do not take the trouble to 
give the sign painter ‘‘copy’’ that says what 
we want to say. For example, the Fort Dodge, 
Des Moines & Southern serves notice in its cars 
that ‘‘ passengers boarding trains without tickets 
at stations where tickets are on sale will be 
charged ten (10) cents in excess of the regu- 
lar fare.’’? It is hard to see why passengers 
should be penalized if the trains have no tickets. 
Perhaps what the management means is passen- 
gers without tickets, not trains without them. 
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we suggest that you investigate our 
facilities for manufacturing high grade 
stock for factory use and retail yard trade. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 
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Weidman & Son 
TROUT CREEK, Company 


MICHIGAN 


Bergland Lumber 
BERGLAND, Company | 
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Manufacturers of 
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Lumber, Shingles and Lath 
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The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 

















Bradley, Miller & Co* 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 
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5-8”, 4-4°’, 6-4” log run. 
High grade, dry, ready to load. 


Send us Your Inquiries 


\_ The Coulter Lumber Company, 
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DO YUU WAN! EMPLOYMENT? 
We can help you obtain a situation if you would insert 
an advertisement in the ‘Wanted-Employment Col- 
umn,’’ these ads are read by men seeking employees. 
Send your advertisement to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, 431 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Mil. 
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Canadian 
TIMBER LIMIT 
and EQUIPMENT 


consisting of Mill (fully equipped), Board- 
ing Houses &c. and about 5,000 acres of 
Government land, and about 6,000 of 
Seignory land, estimateti to contain ap- 
proximately to 30 million feet of 
Timber, part hardwood, part pulpwood. 
Property is well watered and dammed, and 
situated within easy distance of railways; 
roads being made. For further particulars, 
plans, &c., apply to 


Messrs. H.H. POOLE & CO., Lid. 


23 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Swift -HAYnes Co. 


Swiftly Solves 
FEED PROBLEMS 


Address 
CHICAGO 


\_ 90 Board of Trade, 
MAP LE For Quick Sale: — 
6-4 6” & wir. C.& B. 


77M 4-4 No. 2 Com. Face 50M 
200M 4-4 White 300M 
80M 4-4 No.1C&B. 














2C &B. 


PF 8-4 No. ogy 
Von Piaten-Fox Co., mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. | 








FARLEY €LOETSCHER 
MFG, CO. Soncnee vases 


WHITE PINE 
QUALITY MILLWORK 
OPEN SASH AND 
GLAZED WINDOWS 
PANEL DOORS 
SASH DOORS 
COLONIAL COLUMNS 
SCREEN DOORS 
GARAGE DOORS 
COMBINATION SCREEN 
AND STORM DOORS 
VENEERED DOORS 
STOCK COLONNADES 


=e eel WH Ie 

“ee Wie Lito /104 

MB STRAIGHT+- MIXED 
CARS A SPECIALTY 
OVER 15 ACRES FLOOR SPACE 


Facilities 
DUBUQUE, 
IOWA. 





PLAN IDEAS $ THAT SELL HOUSE BILLS 


Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 


encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1921 
ART PLAN BOOKS are ‘‘standard equipment?’ in the_service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. odern Bunga- 
lews”’ contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘‘Modern Homes” is a 

of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
poentionls suited to _ climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
both for $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas in 
America. Blwe Prints any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 
1010 First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Feb. 28.—This section of the country has experi- 
enced one of the most open winters ever recalled 
by local logging operators, and a serious shortage 
of logs for local sawmills will no doubt result. The 
Langlade Lumber Co., which heretofore has always 
operated day and night at this time of year, has 
operated only one shift up to the present. The 
prospects are that it will have some logs left 
in the woods. During the latter part of January, 
logging roads were literally ruined, and very little 
real cold weather has been experienced since. The 
Langlade Lumber Co. has been hauling on a 6-mile 
road at one of its camps with a steam hauler, but 
instead of seven to ten thousand feet of logs per 


’ sleigh, has been hauling only two thousand to 


three thousand feet. With the greater part of 
the winter gone, it will not be possible for loggers 
in this vicinity to get out over 50 percent of their 
norma! output. All of the mills of this city, includ- 
ing the Langlade Lumber Co., C. W. Fish Lumber 
Co., Faust Lumber Co., Henshaw-Worden Lumber 


Co. and Crocker Chair Co., are operating, but do~ 


not expect to produce over 50 percent of their 
normal output of lumber this season. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Feb. 26.—The A. H. Stange Co.’s sawmill at Mer- 
rill, Wis., will change its source of timber. Next 
year the mill will receive its cut from the State 
line, where camps will be opened for approxi- 
mately a 10-year cut. 

The Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber Co., under the 
management of E. W. Ellis, will build a planing 
mill in addition to its sawmill at Eagle River this 
summer. 

The sawmill of the Fountain-Campbell Co. at 
Ladysmith, which has been shut down for several 
weeks, is scheduled to resume cutting with a full 
crew on both day and night shifts. The sawmill of 
the Flambeau Kiver Lumber Co. has been in opera- 
tion for several weeks. 

The lumber situation in the Wisconsin Valley 
remains unchanged but with prospects gradually 
improving. Planing mills continue idle, with a few 
plants operating on short schedule. Sash and 
door business is fairly active considering the sea- 
son. Some of the plants report approximately 30 
percent of normal orders. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 1.—Things have been dull with the hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers for several weeks. 
Most mills in the tristate territory have been idle 
for some time. Not many logs are coming in. Some 
manufacturers, like the Maley & Wertz Lumber Co., 
of this city, say they are content to saw up logs 
and stack the lumber, as they believe that the de- 
mand is going to be mighty good. The retail busi- 
ness continues rather sluggish. Building opera- 
tions are rather slow. The various wood consum- 
ing plants in Evansville, Tell City and Jasper, 
Ind., and Owensboro and Henderson, Ky., are still 
on part time. The plants in Evansville are running 
an average of about forty hours a week. 

The Morris Plan Bank here reélected Daniel 
Wertz, of the Maley & Wertz Lumber Co., fourth 
vice president. A number of his friends here have 
started a boom for Mr. Wertz for the democratic 
nomination for mayor of Evansville, but Mr. Wertz 
says he does not desire the nomination. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Feb. 28.—A better tone has developed in the 
lumber market in Ohio territory. This is noted 
both in southern pine and in hardwoods. Hard- 
woods probably are showing the most improvement, 
altho there is a better volume of business in south- 
ern pine, cypress and poplar. Taking it all in all 
the trade is much better and the worst of the 
slump is over. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., reports a slightly better tone to the trade. 
Orders show a slight increase. The company is 
starting all of its mills on a 40 percent production 
basis March 1. There is an increasing scarcity in 
certain items, mostly FAS. Poplar FAS, 8/4, is 
especially scarce. Railroads are not buying to any 
extent. Prices still show a wide spread, but the 
low figures come from distress stocks. 

E. M. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber 
Co., recently returned from a business trip to Chi- 
cago and Cleveland, where he went to look over the 
hardwood situation. 

S. H. Ackles, of the Alton Lumber Co., of 
Buckhannon, W. Va., was a recent business visitor 
in Columbus. 


F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., left recently on a business trip to Toronto, 
Canada, and other cities in that section. He will 
visit Detroit before returning. 

Walter Morgan, sales manager of the lumber de- 
partment of the Central West Coal & Lumber Co., 
reports an increase in inquiries for hardwoods as 
well as southern pine. He says there is still quite 
a spread in prices, however. 

The Andrew Lumber Co., of which J. M. Andrew 
is head, has opened offices in the James Building, 
on West Broad Street. The concern will do a 
wholesale business in hardwoods and southern pine. 

G. W. Foster, who has been with the Sandford- 
Bodge Lumber Co., a wholesale concern in Co- 
lumbus, for several years, has organized the Foster 
Lumber Co., to do a jobbing business. He has 
opened offices in the Gasco Building. Mr. Foster 
was formerly connected with the Gates Lumber 
Co., of Wilmar, Ark., for eleven years. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 26.—The exorbitant rates for transporting 
logs from the woods to local mill yards is causing 
much concern to lumbermen. The former rate was 
$3.50 a thousand, later increased to $4.16% and 
then advanced to $5.50. Word was received here 
that after March 14 the rates would be advanced 
to $7.50. A. C. Wells, of the Wells Lumber Co., 
Menominee, Mich., says they will be forced to close 
their camps when the new rate is effective. About 
200,000 feet of logs are shipped monthly. The 
Sawyer-Goodman Co., of this city, and the Dia- 
mond Lumber Co., of Green Bay, are almost wholly 
dependent upon the log supply of northern Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. 

The softwood mill of the I. Stephenson Co., at 
Wells, Mich., has resumed operation. About two 
hundred men started work. It is hoped soon to 
resume operations in the flooring mill. 

The Dollar Bay Lumber Co.’s plant in the Copper 
Country aims to have the place cleaned of its 
1920 surplus timber before the present winter's 
cut is delivered at the mill. Work continues unti! 
10 at night. 

More than 3,000,000 feet of logs are now in 
stock at the dumping grounds of the Michigan 
Iron, Land & Lumber Co., Iron Mountain, and 
5,000,000 feet are due to arrive within the next 
few months. As the logs are taken from the cars 
at Iron Mountain a representative of a foreign 
company is engaged in selecting the birdseye maple 
timber. These logs are peeled and will be shipped 
to France, it is understood. Word to resume build 
ing operations on the mill and other buildings is 
expected almost daily. 

The market for pulpwood is stiffening in expec 
tation of a shortage. From Port Arthur reports 
are that $19 per cord f.o.b. steamer is being offered 
for spruce. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


March 2.—Progress toward apprising the build- 
ing public as to the true position of lumber in rela- 
tion to building materials and the building indus- 


‘try is being made by the Cleveland Board of Lum- 


ber Dealers here this week. Following a survey of 
costs in yards in this territory, the comparison of 
lumber prices today with those of a year ago is 
announced. This survey, according to J. V: 
O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland board, wil! 
show that lumber prices are 50 percent lower 
now than they were on March 1, 1920. 

As a basis of comparison a small frame resi- 
dence, about 22 by 28 feet, and containing six 
rooms, has been used. A dwelling of this size is 
shown to take 17,500 feet of lumber. This quantity 
of material last March cost the builder $2,080. 
The same bill today will amount to $1,075. The 
significance of this difference is considered by lum- 
bermen as self-explanatory to the building public 
and will have a corresponding appreciable effect 
upon the building activity, and particularly upon 
the housing development this spring. 

Added outlet for lumber here is seen by members 
of the lumber industry in the announcement by the 
Cleveland Housing Corporation that houses for 
individual lot owners will be built and financed this 
year. This is a departure from the original pro- 
gram laid out last year, explains Bainbridge Cowell, 
director of the corporation. At that time it was 
planned to build houses only for employees of in- 
dustrial establishments that had subscribed to 
stock in the company. The average cost of build- 
ing materials, deflating by about 15 percent, will 
be used as an interest arousing feature to attract 
the individual builder this year. 

Plans for a new wholesale lumber company for 
Cleveland have about been completed by leading 
lumbermen of this city. The new firm will be 
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known as the Ohio State Lumber Co. and will have 
headquarters ‘in the downtown section of the city. 
John Hoffman, formerly with the Central Lumber 
Co., has been named general manager. Associated 
with him will be George S. Gynn, Wilson Avenue 
Lumber Co. and B. E. Huy and J. A. Melcher, of 
the Cleveland City Lumber Co. While a general 
lumber business will be conducted, southern pine 
and west Coast products will be specialized in. 

Details of the Chicago plan of home building 
by members of the building trades unions are being 
studied by members of the Building Trade Council 
here this week, with a view toward adopting such 
a plan for Cleveland building operatives. The Chi- 
cago plan includes the allotment of $5,000,000 to 
building trades workmen, with which they will 
buy, codperatively, their materials and do the ac- 
tual work of building themselves. Officials of the 
local building trades organization are considering 
sending representatives to Chicago to investigate 
the plan further, and, if found feasible, to take 
steps toward putting it into effect here as well. 
It is claimed by the council representatives in this 
city that banks proposed to loan no more money 
for house building after March 1, and that recog- 
nized contractors complain of continued high inter- 
est rates which are curbing operations more than 
material or labor costs. No confirmation of this 
restriction has been made public to date, altho it is 
known banks continue conservative in their appro- 
priations for house building purposes. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 1.—Business in the local lumber market 
continues without material changes, inquiries be- 
ing more free but actual orders being confined to 
immediate requirements. While prices are lower 
than they have been for many months, there is no 
haste in buying for future requirements. Some of 
the buyers have been making advantageous pur- 
chases at prices that shade the market quotations 
on cars that the jobbers or manufacturers have 
shipped and are anxious to get rid of. But the 
regular business continues dull and neglected, with 
prices about unchanged. 

Manufacturing consumers of this territory report 
a fair amount of business considering the general 
situation. However, the demand for their prod- 
ucts is not extensive enough nor the immediate 
prospects so favorable that they are rushing the 
market to acquire stocks. They are buying con- 
servatively. A similar condition exists in the retail 
tield, 

G. J. Chapleau, resident manager for the Fuller- 
Goodman Lumber Co. at Berlin, Wis., since the 
company took over the Wilbur Lumber Co.’s inter- 
ests more than a year ago, has resigned. Ralph 
Hlilton, assistant to Mr. Chapleau, is now in charge 
£ the business, 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Feb. 28.—Reports show a little improvement in 
the amount of business received during the last 
week, with values somewhat firmer. The volume 
vf inquiry indicates considerable more activity 
‘rom manufacturing consumers, altho the volume 
of orders resulting is still small. 

The demand for maple flooring is more steady 
nd the stock reports show the supply very short 
n some items. Values have settled down to a 
firm basis, which is apparently encouraging buyers 
to purchase for future requirements. The Bigelow- 
Cooper Co. has resumed operations this week after 
eing closed for two months. 

A further reduction in wage scales of about 15 
vercent has been established by manufacturers in 
this locality effective March 1. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 2.—Building permits for the last week 
numbered 61, with twenty-six frame dwellings. 
The total costs were $148,900. February costs will 
’e much in excess of those of a year ago. 

It is reported that city capitalists are making 

‘n experiment in building houses on an economic 
plan. They have taken a tract of land on the 
‘astern border of the city and purpose to put up 
(wellings that will sell, land and all, for $1,900. 
fhe houses will need to be pretty small to sell at 
that price, but if purchasers can be found for them 
more will be undertaken. 
e Charles L, Cadle, the new superintendent of pub- 
lie works, prophesies an active season for the barge 
canal this year. Among the applicants for assist- 
ance in obtaining rates and boats is a concern that 
Proposes ‘to move lumber from New York to 
Toronto by way of the canals and lakes Erie and 
Ontario. 

Fred M. Sullivan is spending a few days in Chi- 
at looking after the interests of T. Sullivan 


F. M. Hendricks, vice president of the Hen- 
‘iricks-Caskey Co., who has returned from a visit 
0 the producing sections of Wisconsin, Michigan 


and Minnesota, found business very quiet at the 
mills and considerable eagerness shown to obtain 
orders. 

W. A. Hukill, special representative of the Harry 
S. Lafond Co., is spending part of this week at 
the company’s office in New York. 

A good many lumbermen are disappointed at the 
failure of the proposed building conference, which 
was expected to bring all interests together and 
establish prices that would promote active build- 
ing in the city. Some of those who first took the 
matter up expressed the opinion that building 
would take care of itself and soon become active 
without special assistance. The building of pro- 
posed new school buildings here is being held up. 
It is argued by many citizens that to go ahead 
would precipitate a building boom and stiffen 
already high wages. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 1.—With the turn to spring and good 
weather at the opening of the spring season things 
are looking a little more encouraging. Fair busi- 
ness is being done by the pine people, and retail- 
ers are feeling good. The hardwood trade and 
furniture as well as woodworking plants, are not 
doing much just now, as hardwood or hardwood 
products are not moving well. 

At a meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club 
last week it was held that business can’t pick up 
much until labor is willing to take necessary cuts, 
and bring production costs nearer to a basis at 
which commodities will move. 

The I, B. Wilcox Lumber Co., Louisville, is rap- 
idly getting up its new mill at Burdette, Miss., 
and expects to be in operation about April 1. 

The entire output of the Mobile mill of the 
Navco Hardwood Co., New Albany, will be sold 
thru the E. V. Knight Plywood Sales Co., New 
Albany, a subsidiary of the New Albany Veneering 
Co. Tom Fullenlove, for years with the Louisville 
Point Lumber Co. and Churchill Milton Lumber 
Co., is in charge of sales of the lumber division. 

E. M. Haynes, of the Mengel Co., was elected 
a director of the Louisville Transportation Club at 
the annual meeting on the evening of Feb. 28. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 1.—There is rather more business passing 
in hardwood lumber now than heretofore and the 
market is regarded as showing a slightly better 
tone, especially so far as the higher grades are 
concerned. ‘There has recently been considerable 
cutting of prices on the lower grades and these 
are now changing hands on a pretty low valuation. 
Some members of the trade, however, believe that 


.the market has finally about struck bottom and 


that there will be a gradual recovery from the low 
quotations at which sales have been made during 
the last several weeks. Manufacturers of interior 
trim and finish are buying a little more freely, the 
flooring manufacturers are taking fair quantities 
of low grade oak, and there is some buying on the 
part of manufacturers of furniture. Generally 
speaking, however, there is comparatively little 
disposition on the part of consumers to stock up 
and buying is rather against pressing needs. This 
means that no large orders are being booked and 
that the market is still small, so far as volume of 
business is concerned. Box manufacturers appear 
to be doing a pretty good business and they are 
using considerable quantities of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
common cottonwood and gum as well as some other 
miscellaneous woods, including willow, sycamore 
and elm. Wholesalers are perhaps taking more 
lumber than all other buyers combined and this 
is regarded as a hopeful sign because it is not 
believed they would be taking on additional stock 
if their customers were not becoming more active. 

Export business is gradually increasing. The 
American Overseas Forwarding Co. is booking 
from 750,000 to 800,000 feet of hardwood lumber 
weekly now, the bulk of which is going to the 
United Kingdom. It booked eleven cars today and 
is picking up a fair sprinkling of business thruout 
the southern hardwood field. Practically all of this 
lumber is moving from southern ports. 

The Kelsey Wheel Co. resumed part operations 
at its hickory mill and wheel plant in North Mem- 
phis yesterday. A. BE. Mahannah, the manager, 
said today that both of these were being operated 
at about 25 percent capacity but that there would 
be a gradual increase in the number of men em- 
ployed until April 1, when practically all of the 
1,500 to 1,700 who were laid off some months ago 
will be back at work again. He said that the out- 
look was very good indeed and that he did not 
expect that there would be any further cause for 
curtailing output. The company, however, is 
making no effort to renew operations at its auto- 
mobile body plant, which was closed down at about 
the same time as the hickory mill and wheel plant. 
This is one of the few big woodworking concerns 
in Memphis that have resumed operations since 
the shutdown late in 1920. 

W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), will 
leave for New York this evening and will sail 








Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Seq Rag 


South Bellingham, Wash. 


We cater to lumber buy- 
ers who want uniform 
quality, high grade mill- 
work and dependable grad- 
ing. Ninety percent of our 
shipments go to repeat cus- 
tomers. Can you ask for 
any better recommenda- 
tion of our lumber? We 
solicit orders from 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 








REDWOOD 


SHOP TIES 


FINISH 
SIDING TIMBERS 


TANKS 


TANK STOCK 
CEILING SILO STOCK 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 
Chicago Representatives: 
The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 
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Timbers, 'Bridge, 
Track and 

Car Material 
Dimension, 
Shiplap, 

Boards 





Spruce Plank 


Let us know your require- 
ments and we'll show you 
where to get quality and 
service that satisfies. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


Duluth Office, 
ivcom Bidg. 
S. Rc bb, Mgr. 


1302 Pacific Avenue, 
TACOMA, WASH. 











Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar and Redwood 
Western Pine 






W:I-MSKEE LUMBER va 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 
Idaho White Pine 
California “3ts2"" Pine 
Factory Plank 
Tell Us Your Needs 





General Offices: QUINCY, titel 


ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


Our stock is soft and light and is 
naturally suited to 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Let us quote you prices today on future needs. 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 
cal pen oo ox General Office: 


and planing mill at 
Loyalton, California RENO, NEVADA 



























acific Coast 


LUMBER 
Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 





Chicago Office, - + 332 So. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco Office, - - - €02 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - - + 413 Engineers Bldg. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 











from that point to Liverpool before the end of the 
current week. He will go over on the Imperator 
or the Carmania. He will be abroad approxi- 
mately three months. He said today he is going 
across to keep in touch with his clientele in Europe 
but that he does not expect much business. “I 
am going over on a social and pleasure trip,’ he 
said. “Of course, if anybody wants to compliment 
my firm with business, I will probably accept it.” 

S. M. Nickey, president of the Green River Lum- 
ber Co., today announced that when his firm had 
completed cutting up logs now on hand, requiring 
about two weeks’ time, it would not cut another 
foot of lumber for a year. “I am going to fish and 
hunt and take things easy,” he said. “I want to 
get out and renew my acquaintance with nature 
and I believe that, if I follow the course I have 
mapped out, I will be happier than I have been 
for a long number of years.” 

Favorable weather conditions have obtained in 
the valley territory during the last fortnight and 
there is nothing to prevent reasonable progress in 
logging and manufacturing operations. Some of 


the mills that planned to resume a fortnight ago 
are now getting ready to take care of logs on 


hand, but there is very little, if any, voluntary 
resumption of manufacture of hardwood lumber. 
The tone of the market is considered somewhat 
better but the average lumber producer takes the 
position that there must be substantial change 
for the better before there will be any real justi- 
fication for manufacturing operations even on a 
limited scale. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


March 1.—A snow storm struck Mellen ani 
vicinity Tuesday. Nothing was more welcomed tc 
the whole of Ashland County and this part o! 
northern Wisconsin. Loggers and jobbers wer: 
seriously affected by the loss of sleighing. All over 
this northern section logs and all kinds of forest 
products are decked and piled to be hauled and 
when the snow left the roads last week it was a 
serious situation. If this week’s snow did not 
come it would have meant leaving in the woods 
a large part of this timber. If the weather holds 
as it now is, it will give every logger a chance to 
finish up. The large companies with their logginy 
railroads are not affected. 





INCORPORATIONS 


- ALABAMA. Mobile—C. M. Dunn Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated. 

Selma—Ryson-Foshee Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $36,000; manufacturing staves. 

ARKANSAS. Texarkana — Bish 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,00 

COLORADO. Denver—Yampa st Co., 
incorporated; capital, $250,000; address care of 
Carlson & Erickson, Symes Building. 

GEORGIA. Willacoochee—Willacooche Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. Will take 
over mill recently erected; William Carver, gen- 
eral manager. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago Heights—Gordon Lumber 
& Storage Co., incorporated; capital, $37,500. 

INDIANA. Cloverdale—Cloverdale Hardware 
& Lumber Co., increasing capital from $100,000 
fo $125,000. 

Fort Wayne—Fidelity Builders’ Supply, Co., in 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Gary—Steel City Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

erre Haute—Dix Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $300,000. 

1OWA. Dubuque—Metz Manufacturing Co., 
reincorporated; capital $250,000. 

KENTUCKY. Covington—Advance Millwork 
Co., increasing capital from $25,000 to $75,000. 

Paducah—Lack Manufacturing Co., increasing 
capital to $250,000; manufacturing singletrees, 
automobile wheels and stock. 

MAINE. Porter—Oxford Land & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Ferndale—McCaul 
Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Lansing—Brick & Supplies Corporation, incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—Lampert Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $200,000 to $500,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Walker Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000 

MISSOURI. Hannibal—Hannibal Woodwork- 
ing Co., incorporated; capital, $80,000. 

St. Louis—Mager Land & Lumber Co., 
porated; capital $50,000. 

MONTANA. Lewiston—Ford-Gilbert Lumber 
Co., incorporated, wholesale lumber and shingles; 
opening office in Bank Electric Building. 

NEW JERSEY. Irvington—M. Banta & Son, 
$08 ene reanen Avenue, incorporated; capital, 

Farmingdale—A. A. Brandt Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Keansburg—Keansburg Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000; building materials 
and retail lumber. 

NEW YORK. Cooperstown—Otsego Forestry 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Fultonville—Kolicewood Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $40,000 to $150,000. 

New York—Hurleyville Feed & Lumber Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

OHIO. Defiance—Defiance Building & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Findlay—Hill Lumber Co., incorporated. 


re ohnson 


Lumber & 


incor- 


Findjlay—Findlay Builders’ Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30, —, 
Westerville—Cellar mber Co., increasing 


capital from $30,000 to S100. 000. 
OREGON. La Grande—Minam Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $75,000 to $200,000. 
Portland—Howland aye cre Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000 


Portland—Frank Morrill Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 
Talent—Talent Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, $150,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Tionesta—Jamieson Lum- 


ber & Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 





TEXAS. Conroe—Cochran Lumber 
creasing capital from $20,000 to $50,000. 

Fort Worth—Sloan Lumber Co., incorporated. 
capital, $125,000. 

Houston—Hirsch Cooperage Co., increasing 
capital from $150,000 to $200,000. 

Keltys—Angelina County Lumber Co., de- 
creasing capital from $300, $00 to "$157, 500. 


VIRGINIA. Abingdon — Kimberling Springs 


Co., in- 


Land & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$150,000. 
WASHINGTON. Everett — Sutherland Miil 


Co., incorporated. 

Seattle—Puget Timber Co., 
from $50,000 to $75,000. 

Seattle—Frost-Caruthers Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

South Bend—Wikstrom Logging & Timber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Sutton—Elk Lumber Co 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Acme Body Works 
gg en capital, $65,000. 


increasing capital 


incor- 


ubbleton—Hubbleton Lumber Co., incorpor 
ated; capital, $50,000. 
Madison—Foster Creek Lumber Co., increasiny 
capital from $2,000,000 to $2,750,000. 
Marinette—American Rule & Block Co., in 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 
Neenah—W. J. Durham Lumber Co., increas 


ing capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery— Dudley & Co., 
E. S. McSwain sells interest. ; 

Venetia—Navco Hardwood Co.; John Churchil!, 
vice president, sells interest. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—C. H. 
succeeds Darnell Lumber Co. 

Sonoma—A. W. Adler succeeded by Mission 
Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Oak Creek—Report that Inter 
state Lumber Co. succeeds Sarvis Lumber ( 
erroneous. Interstate Lumber Co. at Oak Creek 
handles output of Sarvis Lumber Co. at Steam 
boat Springs. 


GEORGIA. Statenville—A. G. Garbutt Lum 
ber Co. moving to Valdosta. 
IDAHO. St. Anthony—Train-Garren Lumbe: 
Co. succeeded by Garren Lumber Co. 
ILLINOIS. Addieville—George Flanaus sol: 
lumber business to son Martin. ’ 
Villa Grove—F. J. Schwartz succeeded by Vil!: 
Grove Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Cherokee—Lane-Moore Lumber Co 
succeeds F. I. Gardiner Co. 

Hartwick—R. D. Hunting has purchased lum- 
ber and implement business of F. A. Hakema 

Jefferson—A. R. Gardiner has sold his lumbe' 
yard to Wisconsin Lumber Co., of Des Moine: 
Yard will be continued under "management 0 
H. B. Rino, formerly of Humboldt. 


KANSAS. Winfield — Shanklin & Cathca: 
succeeded by Shanklin-Cathcart Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Southern Cabin 
& Refrigerator Co. changing name to Souther! 
Cabinet Furniture Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Frank W 
Lawrence Co. succeeded by Lawrence & One: 
Lumber Co.; wholesale and commission. 

MICHIGAN. Owosso—Sturtevant Lumber ¢ 
Coal Co. succeeded by Sturtevant & Blood Co. 


NEW JERSEY. East Orange—Curtis Bros 
succeeded by Andrew G. Curtis. 

NEW YORK. Lockport—Report that F. J. 
Nottelman succeeds Murphy Bros, erroneous, 
Edwin Murphy, surviving partner of Murph; 
Bros., states that he will reérganize the busines 
under name of Murphy Bros. Lumber Co., 1° 
which Mr. Nottelman will probably be a stock- 
holder. Mr. Murphy will retain chief interest. 


Smith 
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Medina—S. G. Rowley & Son sold to Stow 
Lumber & Coal Co., of Erie, Pa. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lexington—Atlas Fur- 
niture Co. succeeded by United Furniture Co. 


OHIO, Oxford—Joseph Wespiser and A. D. 
Vanausdall, building contractors, have pur- 
chased the Lloyd & Hughitt Lumber Co. from 


Thomas C. Lloyd. 

Piqua—Wright & Kuntz succeeded by J. A. 
Slade Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Durant—Rockwell Bros. & Co. 
sold to M. E. Gooding. 

PENNSYLVANIA. North East—Stow Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. purchased the business of S. G. 
Rowley & Son, Medina, N. Y., taking possession 
March 1. 

TEXAS. Tolar—R. L. Spencer & Co. suc- 
cessors to R. P. Campbell Co., and R. E. Spencer 
have consolidated stocks. 

WASHINGTON. Dixie—Paul Thorney _ sold 
to Williams & Olinger Lumber Co., of Milton, 
Ore. , 

Spokane—Richards-Wales Lumber Co. 
ceeded by John M. Richards Co. 

Sumas—A. W. Dahlquist succeeds Milky Way 
Lumber Co. 

WYOMING. Laramie—Jacob Berner sold to 
Scott Craig & Scott. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. St. Pacome—Power Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) purchased properties, rights, etc., of River 
Quelle Pulp & Lumber Co., of St. Pacome. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA. Beverly Hills—Wood Beek- 
Lape Lumber Co. will erect new store building 

ere. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—V. H. Kriegshaber & 
Son are building a warehouse for handling build- 
ing materials; 200 by 245 feet, two stories; 50,000 
feet of floor space; electrically operated loading 
and unloading machinery being installed. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago — Bosley Bros., lumber 
dealers, leasing site on Snow Ave. near Elston 
Ave., and adjoining the C. M. & St. P. tracks 
and present yard of firm; will use for increasing 
yard space. 

INDIANA. Kendallville—S. A. Eckhart will 
erect building for building material business. 

Westwood—Harmon Van Matre, sawmill oper- 
ator, will erect a warehouse. 

OHIO. Columbus—Edwin Prentice, lumber 
and mill work manufacturer, has completed the 
erection of a steel fireproof lumber shed with 
capacity of 500,000 feet. New dry kiln completed 
and put into operation. 


TEXAS. Wichita Falls—A company is being 
organized with capital of $100,000, to manufac- 
ture the W. K. Knutson vacuum refrigerator. 
W. H. Shepherd is at the head of the movement. 
New company will take over Knutson planing 
pera and remodel to manufacture the refriger- 
ators. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—A railroad is 
projected for eastern Kentucky and southwest- 
ern Virginia, which will be 150 miles long and 
cost $25,000,000; will open up virgin coal and 
timber lands in eastern Kentucky. A branch 
line, 25 miles long, from Lynch, Ky., to the 
Virginia border in Wise County, and a tunnel 
thru the Big Black Mountain, are also projected. 

WISCONSIN. Crandon—Addition of a sawing 
and barking mill is being provided by the Laird 
& Wilson Co., excelsior manufacturers. 

Portage—Rupp & Briscoe have arranged to 
open a modern wagon manufacturing plant. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham — Nadawah Sales 
Co., recently began; lumber sales agent. 

ARKANSAS. Center Point—Watson & Whit- 
aker, recently began; sawmill. 

FLORIDA. Crestview—Bagdad Land & Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; headquarters, Bagdad. 

Tampa—Peninsular Trunk Co., recently began; 
trunk manufacturer. © 

GEORGIA. Conyers—Quigg & Costley, new 
lumber concern. 

Savannah—Virginia Co., 
began. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—Morris Lumber Co., 
cently began. 

Edinburg—Pruitt-Deming Manufacturing Co. 
organized by Deming Brothers to manufacture 
storage battery separators from veneer. Has 
equipped a plant and will begin operations at 
once. Maurice Pruitt president of company; 
Byron Deming, vice president; Edwin Deming, 
secretary-treasurer, 

Greensburg—Allen Bros., recently began; retail 
lumber. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Fisher-Verkerke 
Lumber Co., recently began; commission lumber. 

MISSISSIPPI. Scooba—Fleming & Campbell, 
recently began; planing mill. 

MISSOURI. Crum City — Crum Hardwood 
Lumber Co., recently began. 

MONTANA. Lewistown—Ford-Gilbert Lum- 
ber Co. begins business; capital, $40,000; will 
deal in earload lots. 

» NEW HAMPSHIRE. Woodsville—Acer Lum- 
Secuman’ recently began; hardwood lumber & 


NEW YORK. Gloversville and Johnstown— 


suc- 


Lumber recently 


re- 


Kolicewood Lumber Co., recently began; head- 
quarters, Fultonville. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Lumber Co., recently 
Lynchburg, Va. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—M. J. Daley & Co., 
cently began; wholesale. 
ndlay—W. C. and B. C. Wittenmyer will 
install planing mill. 
Toledo—Brown Lumber Co., recently began; 
headquarters, Traverse City. 


OKLAHOMA. Burbank—Osage Rig, 
Lumber Association, recently began. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Butler—George Dillich has 
started a retail lumber and builders’ supply 
business which is incorporated and will operate 
under name of Dillich Lumber Co. 

Kingston—F. C. Adams Co., recently began; 
wholesale. 

Pittsburgh—William Bigg, Jr., recently began. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis — Powell Lumber 
Sales Co., recently began; wholesale and com- 
mission. 

Rockwood—John Molyneuk has opened a lum- 
ber business. 


WASHINGTON. Oak Point—Oak Point Shin- 
gle Co., recently began. . 

Seattle—Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., recently 
began; headquarters, Chicago. 

Spokane—H. L. Searl, recently began; whole- 
sale lumber. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Grafton—Excelsior Man- 
tel Co. has opened new retail lumber yard. 


WISCONSIN. Elmwood—Elmwood Lumber & 
Grain Co., starting up concrete block factory in 
connection with its retail lumber business. 

Kenosha—W. A. Collins & Son Manufacturing 
Co., maker of ironing boards, is negotiating with 
Kenosha interests with view to moving plant 
there from Waukegan. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Vallejo—Vallejo Building Sup- 
ply Co., loss by fire, $10,000. 

LOUISIANA. Oberlin—Fire destroyed prac- 
tically all the lumber in the yard at the Moody 
& McCartneys mill at Benard, about a mile from 
here. It is estimated that about half a million 
feet were burned. 

MASSACHUSETTS. West Wareham—Tilton 
lumber mill was destroyed by fire with loss of 
about $25,000. 

MISSOURI. Mountain View — Jerome S. 
} ~—genaaen lumber and building supplies, loss by 

re. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Hankinson — John R. 
Jones, loss by fire, $35,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Ashley — Bowden & 
Northup, loss by fire, $13,000. 

TENNESSEE. Brownsville—John C. Prachet, 
loss by fire. 

Johnson City—Empire Chair Co. and Penrod 
Walnut & Veneer Co., loss by fire, $100,000. 


TEXAS. Nacogdoches—About 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber destroyed by fire at mill of Millard & 
Spears in the Beavers neighborhood, ten miles 
northwest of here. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Fire destroyed 
$1,000,000 shingles and two dry kilns and the 
Upright Shingle Co.’s plant. recently purchased 
by Dodd Bros. Insurance, $3,500. 


HYMENEAL 


HIGGINS-RHODES—Miss Ora Rhodes, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Rhodes, and Donald 
H. Higgins, were united in marriage at the 
home of the bride’s parents in Octavia Street, 
New Orleans, at 9:30 o’clock Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 23. The bride’s father is president of the 
Delta Lumber Co., of New Orleans. and promi- 
nent in southern lumber circles. The groom is 
city editor of the New Orleans Item. After a 
few days’ honeymoon on the Gulf Coast, Mr. and 
Mrs. Higgins will take up their residence at 2512 
Palmer Avenue, New Orleans. 


BRYANT-SOWELL—Oscar A. Bryant, of the 
Wilkinson Lumber Co., of Petersburg, Ind., and 
Miss Laura Jane Sowell, of Cerulian, Ky., were 
united in marriage at that place on Wednesday 
afternoon, Feb. 23. They will make their home 
in Petersburg. 


MENGEL-RADFORD — The engagement of 
Frank Tyron Mengel, of the Mengel Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., to Miss Carolyn Pendleton Radford, 
Louisville, has been announced, the wedding to 
be solemnized on March 12. Mr. Mengel is a son 
of C. C. Mengel, president of the company, and 
saw active service in France during the war, 
being in the aviation service. 


SAWYER—EVERETT—William Henry Saw- 
yer, president of the W. Sawyer Lumber 
Co., Worcester, Mass., and Miss Marie Louise 
Everett, of Madison, Wis., were married on Feb. 
16 at Madison. Mr. Sawyer is one of the most 
widely known lumbermen of the East and re- 
cently celebrated his seventy-eighth birthday. 
The bride was formerly a resident of Boston 
and is an old-time friend of Mr. Sawyer. The 
marriage took place at the home of her sister, 
Mrs. George Comstock, wife of Professor 
Comstock, of the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sawyer are spending their honeymoon 
in California, and after June 1 will make their 
home at 107 Lincoln Street, Worcester. 


Salisbury — Hickson 
began; headquarters, 


re- 


Reel & 
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2 SPECIFY | 


“ BUIEIEINIEIR™ 


( Pronounced “Beaner” ) 


Spruce Finish 


The Eclat of Pacific Coast Spruce 
1x4 and Wider—6’ to 20’ B and Better, 
Kiln Dried & S4S always carried in stock 

Made only by 
RUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Fir 
Spruce 
Noble Fir 


' Special ized 
Service 


in the woods shown 
opposite is what we 
offer Eastern buyers. 
We are wholesalers 


and 
West Coast 
and directly repre- P roducts 
sent mills having a 


combined capacity of N 


500,000 Feet Daily 


Write us about your future needs in 
West Coast Woods. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 
506 Getiagtr Portland, Ore. 


Building, 
Louis Gerlinger, Jr. Geo. T. Gerlinger 





H. J. Anderson / 








We now have a com- 
bined capacity of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
burg, on Southern Pacific 
is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 


(Successors to O. R. Menefee Co.) 
1400 Yeon Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., U.S. A. 


W. C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa- 
Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo. 
. J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 


Mills at: 

Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 














TLAND, OREGON 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Send us your inquiries 


=> 


“PO 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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F.L. Howarth 


ABERDEEN, SO. DAKOTA 
Sells Guaranteed 


Northern Cedar Co’s. 


TRADE LIFE TINE) MARK 


FENCE POSTS 
Symons Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 








LONG FIR JOISTS 


MILLS: 


ano BIG TIMBERS i 


[WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer 





-WESTERN SOFT PIN 
in 1 ” P, Ld q a ie . 
eet, eNO 2, Immediate S 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, NORTHERN WHITE PINE AND 
AY_-WHITE PINE LATH 








The John C. King Lumber Co. 2%,,tsrion Bide- 


SEATTLE 


TIMBERS 


Rough or Dressed 


We specialize in timbers. Can fur- 
nish odd fractional sizes and long 
lengths. 








Our deliveries are always prompt 
and can give quick shipment when 
necessary, 


Herron Lumber Company 


W. W. HERRON, Pres. r 
1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 














ll 
The Western Lumber 


Sales Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Specialist in 
Fir Mouldings,Casing, Base 
and all Detail Stock 


Write for Prices on 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


W. R. FIFER, 
Owner and Manager. 

















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 26.—The lumber situation in the Inland Em- 
pire has changed little in the week just ended. 
Lumbermen are encouraged by the reduced freight 
rates announced to Omaha, Kansas City and St. 
Louis. .Inquiries are more numerous and there 
are some orders. 

“These reductions are what we have been hoping 
for,” said L. S. Case, general manager Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. “They will broaden our market 
and enable us partly to meet the competition of 
southern pine. They show that the carriers are 
alive to the situation in the Northwest and know 
that reduced rates are necessary to move north- 
western lumber.”’ 

The present rate on lumber from Coast points to 
Chicago, St. Louis and East St. Louis is 80 cents 
a hundred pounds. A rate of 70 cents was asked 
by the shippers. This was compromised at 73 
cents, while the rate from Spokane is 70 cents, 6 
cents less than formerly. To Sioux City, Omaha 
and Kansas City the new Spokane rate is 6344 
cents, a reduction of 6 cents. ‘ 

“The telegraphic announcements give the new 
rates only to these central middle west points,” 
said W. H. Ude, general agent Northern Pacific. 
“As soon as possible the rates on intermediate 
points and the date when the new rates will be- 
come effective will be announced. The differentials 
in accordance with the Potlatch case will be re- 
stored except where this would involve an advance. 
Existing differences between shingles and cedar 
and fir will be preserved as far as possible.” 

A log scaling class under the supervision of 
Cc. E. Knouf, of the Forest Service, Spokane, is be- 
ing conducted at the plant of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co. at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. The work is 
being done under actual working conditions. In all 
there are 95 members of the class. 

The Northwest Master Builders’ Association is 
to meet in Spokane next Tuesday and Wednesday. 
W. O. Winston, of Minneapolis, president of the 
Associated General Contractors of America, will 
be the principal speaker. D. A. Garber, New York 
City, past president of the National Contractors’ 
Association is also to be a speaker. Ex-Senator 
George Turner, of Spokane, is to treat the ‘“Hous- 
ing Situation in the Northwest,” and E. EB. Flood, 
vice president of the Exchange National Bank, 
will speak on “Financing Construction.” 

The sawmill of the Donovan-Hopka-Ninneman Co. 
at Hope, Idaho, is to start sawing ties on March 
15. The mill has a capacity of from 30,000 to 
40,000 feet daily. “We are to saw tie timber this 
season and nothing else, according to our present 
plans,” said Mr. J. J. Donovan, of the company, 
when in Spokane this week. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Feb. 26.—Wholesalers of southern California 
generally. and of this immediate section especially 
are largely marking time. Some features of the 
current activity and demand are not all that could 
be desired, but the prospects spell encouragement. 
Henry Riddiford, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange (Wholesalers) than whom there is prob- 
ably no better informed student of lumber condi- 
tions in southern California, says of phases of 
the current situation: 

“The conditions in the fir market are abnormal 
—anything but healthy. Stocks are excessive, in 
the first place, and some items are particularly 
short. No. 3 vertical grain flooring, for instance, 
is over 300 percent above normal and consequently 
is a drug on the- market. In addition to that, 
the all-rail mills have no business to speak of. 
We understand that some of the mills that are 
being carried by the banks are being pressed for 
money—some money. This forces them to sacrifice 
their stock. 

“About the only really active feature of the 
lumber business is the railroad tie business. In 
making those ties a certain amount of side lumber 
accumulates that the mills are sacrificing, prac- 
tically giving it away. They are getting a fair 
price for railroad ties but are losing money on 
the side lumber. 

“The market generally, owing to the large 
stocks and the anxiety to reduce them, first on 
account of taxation, is overburdened. It is pretty 
hard to say what the market is. No. 1 fir stuff 
has been selling as low as $22, ship’s tackle. The 
market—if there is any—for common, is around 
$25, ship’s tackle. 

“As to the retail situation, the prices have con- 
sistently followed the downward trend from the 
high peak of a year ago. I think the high water 
mark on fir common was $57 base; six successive 
declines have brought it down to $37 base. The 


outlook seems to be that it will hang around where 
it is now. Conditions will grow better as the 
eastern demand materializes.” 

A new basic retail list, No. 28, was issued here 
last week, effective Feb. 12. Excerpts from that 
list, for fir, will indicate something of the current 
price situation: No. 1 common rough, 6 to 14 feet, 
1x3, $39; 16 to 24 feet, $41; 1x12, 6 to 14 feet, 
$41; 1x12, $46. No. 2 common rough, 2x3 and@ 
2x4, 6-foot, $36, to $53 for 2x16, 26 to 32-foot. 
Vertical grain fir flooring, 1x4, No. 1 clear, 6 to 
12 feet, $92, to No. 3 clear, 14- and 16-foot, $62; 
flat grain, No. 2 clear and better, 1x4, 6 to 12 
feet, $63, to No. 3 clear, 14- and 16-foot, $58, $62 
for 1x6. eiling and rustic show corresponding 
reductions. Redwood rough common ranges from 
$50 for 14-foot and under and $53 for 16 to 20 
feet and under to $58 and $60 respectively for 
those lengths in 10x10 to 12x12. Rough clear red- 
wood ranges around $38 higher for the various 
sizes. No. 1 redwood shingles at retail are quoted 
at $1.25 and No. 2 at $1.10; square butts, No. 1, 
$1.70; fancy butts, No. 1, $1.80 per bundle. 

There is a fair volume of building right now, 
home building especially. In January, 687 dwell- 
ing permits were issued in Los Angeles; February, 
at the present rate of progress, is expected to make 
a better record. Permits for 9,400 dwellings were 
issued in this city in 1920—these exclusive of 
hotels, apartment houses and flats. 

A fair index of the lumber trade of southern 
California in 1920, and which is not unreasonably 
expected to be excelled for the current year, is 
the following fairly approximate table reduced to 
board feet, of consumption of forest products, in- 
cluding lath, shingles and ties consumed in this 
and nearby communities last year: 
Los Angeles ... 

Long Beach ... 

Redondo 

Santa Barbara 

Hueneme ais * 

Ventura ‘ 5,203,437 
81,223,000 


863,784,015 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 26.—The lumber market is not showing a 
great deal of life just now, but as a rule whole- 
salers and manufacturers are doing more business 
than they were in January. They are looking for- 
ward to a better demand before very long with a 
stiffening of prices. There is a wide range in 
prices between the upper and lower grades of white 
and sugar pine, with clears scarce and firmly held, 
and commons somewhat weak. 

The Douglas fir situation is no worse than it 
has been and some of the wholesalers report con- 
siderable inquiry, but most of the sales are made 
at very low prices. With a large number of the 
north Coast mills closed down, it is harder to 
place special cuttings and they are a little firmer. 
Domestic cargo common is about $23 base, San 
Francisco. Vertical grain flooring is not very 
plentiful. 

The redwood market is holding its own, with 
prices pretty well established at the latest discounts 
from List 8. The yards are not really stocking 
up, but are buying for their needs. Production 
at the mills is light, with heavy rains still inter- 
fering with the getting out of logs in large quanti- 
ties. - There has been no effort made to curtail the 
cut. Eastern inquiries have increased and orders 
are nearly all for prompt shipment. The mills 
have none too much dry stock on hand. Nine 
redwood mills reported for the week ending Feb. 
19: Total cut: 4,317,000 feet; shipments, 1,446,- 
000 feet; orders, 1,540,000 feet. 

The demand for white and sugar pine has showed 
a slight increase during February, altho the eastern 
market is still affected by the financial depression. 
However, California manufacturers are holding 
firm on their upper grades, knowing that stocks 
are low and that the mills will very likely be un- 
usually late, this year, in starting up for the new 
season. There are numerous inquiries for shop 
and a few sales reported. Eight white and sugar 
pine mills reported for the week ending Feb. 19: 
Total cut: 2,591,000 feet; shipments, 2,649,000 
feet; orders, 1,666,000 feet. 

Junius H. Browne, head of the Pacific Lumber 
Co.’s eastern sales organization and vice president 
of the operating company, will leave here for the 
east on Feb. 26, after having spent a month ip 
California. He states that the California market 
for redwood has improved a little and, at the 
present reduced prices, the prospects are better for 
future sales. The Pacific Lumber Co. is operating 
only one of its two redwood mills at Scotia, as 
on account of wet weather sufficient logs can not 
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he obtained to increase the cut. While the demand 
is still below normal, Mr. Browne expects improve- 
ment and his company is advertising redwood and 
going right out after business. 

J. W. Rodgers, vice president of the Lassen 
Lumber & Box Co., this city, has just returned 
from a 5-weeks’ eastern tour. He obtained a nice 
lot of orders for California pine lumber. The 
Lassen Lumber & Box Co. is now pretty well sold 
up on the upper grades, with stocks of No. 1 Shop 
and better nearly exhausted. The box factory at 
Susanville is operating, altho not up to capacity. 


Mr. Rodgers looks for an increased demand for. 


lumber in the spring. 

The Red River Lumber Co.’s plant at Westwood 
is cutting white and sugar pine at about one- 
third of its capacity. A few carloads are being 
shipped to the eastern market daily, altho the 
demand is light. Prices are being maintained 
firmly on uppers and there are very few unsold. 

F. L. Mickle, head of the domestic lumber de- 
partment of the Ocean Lumber Co., this city, re- 
ports a good deal of inquiry for white and sugar 
pine. There is a stronger demand. He thinks that 
if there were 25 percent of a normal demand for 
shop and better, practically all of the dry stock 
in shipping condition would go out in less than 
two months. A good deal of the No. 2 and 3 shop 
is being used for box shook after the mills have 
cut what door stiles they can from it. 

R. H. Thayer reports the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co. carrying about average stocks at its yards in 
Oakland and other points in California. Its mill 
at Hoquiam, Wash., is in operation and the one 
at Bellingham is closed down. All except one of 
its steam schooners are in operation. 

The California Door Co.’s box factory at Dia- 
mond Springs has resumed operations with some 
orders for pine shook on the books. The company’s 
sawmill at Caldor will be able to supply enough 
box lumber for all requirements this season. 

J. C. Pitcher, representing Tarter & Webster, of 
Stockton, reports the box shook situation about 
ready for an advance in prices, as it seems they 
can not go any lower. The firm has enough orders 
to keep its own plants at Stockton and Dorris in 
operation, as well as five other plants whose output 
is handled. 

Otis R. Johnson, vice president of the Union 
Lumber Co., this city, has returned from Fort 
Bragg after paying a visit to the redwood mills, in 
company with Harold Knapp, sales manager of the 
Goodyear Lumber Co., of Chicago, who has left 
for the east. They found the mill operating at a 
normal rate of production. 

J. M. Burch, vice president of the Farley & 
Loetscher Manufacturing Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, 
has gone to Los Angeles after looking over the 
lumber situation in this territory. He will tour 
the State with his family by automobile. 

J. N. Penrod, president of the Penrod Sash & 
Door Co., of Kansas City, Mo., is here looking over 
conditions in the lumber market. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, this city, will join the members of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York, at Weed, Calif., on Feb. 26, and 
aecompany them to this city after they have looked 
over the Weed Lumber Co.’s big white pine plant, 
ind have been entertained. 

Ernest H. Meyer, manager of Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick & Co.’s Portland office, has left here for 
Oregon after having paid a visit to the San Fran- 
cisco office. 

I. M. Johnson, manager of the Plumas Lumber 
Co., of Cromberg, reports some shipments being 
made from stocks of white pine manufactured last 


fall. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 26.—Only one lumber mill is operating in 
Bellingham this week, the plant of the Morrison 
Mill Co., still running at part capacity. The Sie- 
mons Lumber Co.’s shingle mill stopped running 
eb. 19 after operating three weeks. The Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills’ box factory and its sash 
and door factory are still busy. The Siemons Lum- 
ver Co. will resume cutting as soon as business 
warrants. The last water shipment by the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills was made Feb. 19, when 
the steamship Hverett sailed for San Pedro with 
1,250,000 feet of ties for the Santa Fe Railway. 
The BR. K. Wood Lumber Co. is expecting the early 
arrival of the schooner Fearless to load for Aus- 
tralia. President Fred J. Wood says possibly it 
will lie at Port Townsend.until the company’s 
Bellingham mill starts up again, and he is uncer- 
tain when this will be. The Morrison Mill Co. 
will make a small shipment of boxes early in 
March. The Whatcom Falls Mill Co. and the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. are not yet able to 
say when they will resume operations. 

Vice. President J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, this week denied that his 
company has lost timber in the destructive storm 
of the Olympic Peninsula, stating it had not closed 


a reported deal at the time. He made this state 
ment following his return from an inspection of 
devastated area. 

A. W. Dahlquist, of Sumas, states that he is now 
in the wholesale and retail lumber business, hav- 
ing purchased the Milky Way Lumber Co.’s stock 
in that town. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Feb. 26.—Production in this district is about 30 
percent with a number of mills contemplating 
starting up March 1, which will increase this per- 
centage to about 60 percent. New business booked 
is mostly yard stock orders for filling in broken 
stock. The railroads are not buying very much 
and a cut of $4 a thousand on sawn ties is an- 
nounced by one road March 1, the new price being 
$19 f. o. b. cars for 7x9-8 No. 1 common ties. Hewn 
ties have also been reduced 20 cents per tie, the 
new price on 6-inch face to be 40 cents. 

W. W. Emery, of the Emery & Nelson (Inc.), 
of Napavine, and chairman of the State forestry 
commission, was called to Olympia Monday by Gov. 
Hart. Mr. Emery announced the board had decided 
the best plan to handle the Olympia Peninsula 
storm area was to appoint one man and give him 
full charge of the $100,000 fund appropriated by 
the State to take care of the conditions there. It 
was also thought advisable to close the district 
to campers and hunters during the summer months. 
The first figures announced of the amount of timber 
destroyed are not large enough and should a fire 
get started during the dry season 15,000,000,000 
feet of timber is in danger of being destroyed. 
The storm was one of the worst in the history of 
the Northwest. An airplane patrol will be used, 
with headquarters at Camp Lewis, and it is thought 
possible that the United States Government will be 
induced to extend this patrol over the forest dis- 
trict of the State. 

The Crescent Shingle Co., of Kelso, is being 
increased in capacity by the installation of a new 
upright machine. Charles Williams and W. R. 
Svenson, president and secretary-treasurer respec- 
tively of the Bunker Shingle Co., today filed a peti- 
tion in the superior court for the dissolution of the 
corporation. The Emery & Nelson mill at Napa- 
vine resumed operations Saturday. The Walville 
Lumber Co. opened up again on Monday. The 
Tono Logging Co. resumed operation the first of 
the week. The Black Diamond Lumber Co., of 
Winlock, has closed to make some necessary repairs 
and install new machinery. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 26.—Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was in Portland 
this week en route from Seattle to Chicago to voice 
dissatisfaction of members of the association with 
existing and proposed freight rates on lumber at a 
meeting of traffic officials of transcontinental rail 
lines in Chicago. It is held by Mr. Allen that pro- 
posed reductions of 7 cents a hundred pounds on 
shipments of lumber from the Pacific Northwest 
to points as far east as Chicago are inadequate. 
West Coast lumbermen want the reéstablishment 
of competitive rates existing prior to Aug. 26 be- 
tween the lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest and 
the mills of the southern pine territory. 

The A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Mass., and yards at Pough- 
keepsie, has moved its Pacific Northwest office back 
to Seattle after having had it in Portland for 
about eighteen months. Rolf Stevens, local man- 
ager, closed the offices in the Northwestern Bank 
Building here and left for Seattle last night. The 
entire office force, most of which came here with 
the office from Seattle, was transferred back. The 
company is doing a great deal of business in red 
cedar shingles, shipping by water from Puget Sound 
to the Atlantic coast, and, as most of the business 
originated in the Sound country, it was found ex- 
pedient to transact the business from the Puget 
Sound center. 

A large number of spruce box manufacturers 
assembled here during the week said that for the 
present there is little or no demand for box mate- 
rial, but activity is expected to begin within the 
next thirty days. 

W. C. Geddes, sales manager for the Oregon 
Lumber Co., says that last week showed a strong 
revival in the western pine lumber market, both 
inquiries and actual orders being heavier than for 
any like period in several months. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary-manager of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has been on a 
brief business trip to San Francisco. 

W. J. Kuhl, Portland representative of the Doug- 
las Fir Exploitation & Export Co., says that in a 
general way the export demand for fir is quiet ex- 
cepting from Japan, where there seems to be a 
revival. 

Maj. P. L. Abbey has resigned his position as 
secretary-manager of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
& Lumbermen to become manager of the Industrial 
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ALL KINDS OF - 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
California Su var and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 
Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Two Million Feet - 
CALIFORNIA \ \ hite 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, . 
2 and 3 Shop. Pine 
Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE—THE FAMOUS PALM COURT OF 
THE PALACE HOTEL is the scene of many of San Fran- 
cisco’s most prominent social events. The Pop concerts on 
Sunday evenings and the dances in the famous gold ball 
room every evening are always well attended. 
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Retailers! 
Advertise 
Profitably 


Few dealer advertising me- 
diums get as good results 
at small cost as our 


Carpenters Aprons 


, They keep your name and phone number 
constantly before the eyes of carpenters, 
contractors, etc., who exercise consider- 
able influence with builders. Our aprons 
are guaranteed to wear well. Write for 
catalog and prices. 


AntonAckermanCo. 122%: 
> 














PLAN 948, HOME NOW 
Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Pians 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. mous for comfort and beauty. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms—$1. 
“*The New Colonials” 
60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms—$1. 
“* West Coast Bungalows” 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms—$1. 
PECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all.3 above books FREE 
and get book of £0 Special Plans, also Garage folder. 
EXTRA—43 “Little Bungalows” 3 to6 Rooms—50c. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 516 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
t 








The PORTLAND HOTEL 
Portland’s “Hotel of Hospitality” 
Centrally located—all outside rooms. 


Excellent cuisine. Make this hotel 
vour Portland, Ore., headquarters. 


European Plan $1.50 and up. 


RICHARD W. CHILDS, C. D. SCHREITER, 
Manager Asst. Mgr. 
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HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day 
and up. 











The Cost of Growing Timber 4», !steresting exposition 


figures. 
By BR. &. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


Service Co., with headquarters in Portland. The 
Industrial Service Co. furnishes executives with 
information and data on industrial relations. Rob- 
ert Gill will continue as executive secretary of the 
legion. 

E. L. Knapp, vice president of the Alsea River 
Lumber Co., en route to his sugar plantation in 
Cuba, writes to his associates at Eugene that he 
plans to make the trip from Key West, Fla., to 
Havana by airplane. Many people resort to this 
mode of transit, he writes, to avoid seasickness. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Feb. 26.—Everything is very quiet in the lumber 
business in Montana. Some lumber is being moved, 
but not very much. Few of the mills are running, 
about three, the Western Lumber Co., of Milltown ; 
the Polleys Lumber Co., of Missoula, and the P. L. 
Howe Lumber Mills, of Eureka. 

The new Monarch Lumber Co., a consolidation 
of three big companies, with headquarters at Great 
Falls, Mont., has started inventorying stock at the 
points where its yards are located, and within 
thirty days the new company will be operating 
all its properties. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 26.—The mill of the Eureka Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Hoquiam, closed down on Feb. 25 
for a general overhauling and repairs, which will 
require about two weeks. The mill has been in 
continuous operation for fourteen months, with a 
night and day shift employed the entire time. 
Last year the Eureka mill operated 721 shifts 
without losing a minute, which is considered a 
record among Harbor sawmills. The long period 
of continuous operation has made an overhauling 
necessary. The American mill in Aberdeen started 
up on full time on Feb. 21 after a shutdown of 
about ten weeks. It is sawing spruce for cargo 
shipment. The plant of the Forest Products Co., 
Montesano, resumed operations last week after a 
four months’ shutdown. This is the largest mill 
in Montesano, and employs more than one hundred 
men. It is cutting railroad material and has or- 
ders booked ahead for some weeks. The Wynooche 
Logging Co., which has been down since the holi- 
days, opened its camps last week and will operate 
part time. 

A. L. Paine, manager National Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., of Hoquiam, accompanied by Mrs. 
Paine will leave the early part of next week for 
Long Beach, Calif., to spend the remainder of the 
winter. 

Charles H. White, brother of T. P. White, as- 
sistant sales manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, has been visiting on the Harbor during the 
last week. Mr. White returned to his home in 
New York City the latter part of the week. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 26.—Fir business may not show any im- 
provement, insofar as volume of sales and actual 
prices are concerned ; but there is not the shadow 
of a doubt that the psychology of the situation 
has shifted from pessimism to optimism. Every- 
body feels better. <A distinct attitude of encourage- 
ment pervades fir, and along with it comes a sort 
of checking-up, which may indicate that the indus- 
try is about to turn the cornér and secure a far 
better view than has been the case during the last 
few months. Wholesalers in particular are re- 
sponding to this improved change; and they are 


booking such orders as come thru so as to give the p 


buyer the full benefit of reduced freight rates. 

Accumulated stocks are being cleaned up. 

The Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. will resume 
operations at its Snoqualmie plant Feb. 28. The 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., Ballard, 
will resume March 7, after a shutdown since 
November, 

J. S. Williams, who has been making a tour of 
retail conventions as the official representative of 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, will return to Seattle next 
week. He has been absent since Jan. 20. 

W. C. McMaster, of the John McMaster Shingle 
Co., has returned from an extended tour of the 
Atlantic seaboard. - 

E. B. Chinn, manager of the Loggers’ Informa- 
tion Association, has been in Washington, D. C., 
where he appeared before the ways and. means 
committee of the House and presented arguments 
for a duty on logs. He will return to Seattle next 
week. 

Frank R. Barns, of Chicago, timber expert and 
dealer, who frequently visits the Pacific coast, was 
in Seattle one day this week, en route for Van- 
couver, B. C., having come north from California, 
He expeets to be back in Seattle again shortly. 

J. C. Barline, a box shook specialist of Spokane 
was a Seattle visitor this week. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Feb. 28.—The final week of February sees the 
local lumber market on a decided incline in the 
general direction of sounder and better business. 
Thruout February the upward trend has been main- 
tained with regularity. Residences and other 
numerous structures are now beginning to be 
erected in all sections of the city, and building 
permits bears out the belief that the spring build- 
ing movement will materialize very shortly. With 
the outlook certain for a firm, sound market here, 
wholesalers state that similar conditions are pre- 
vailing in other communities. A decided increase 
in the number of inquiries was noted last week. 
Retail yards are meeting with little difficulty in 
disposing of their stocks, and the demand will 
shortly cause the reopening of many of the mills. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. 28.—Market fluctuations this week have not 
been so numerous as during previous weeks, altho 
uppers seemed to have suffered quite a bit. This 
has been due to the large offerings of the larger 
mills at prices lower than have prevailed. Flooring 
is particularly affected. Items of finish and boards 
have not declined very much, as stocks are scarce. 
The market has had a very weak tone. The num- 
ber of orders booked was below last week's figure. 
Most of the business continues to come from small 
retailers who buy mixed cars to take care of imme- 
diate needs. More optimistic reports come from 
the East. The industrials are not yet buying any 
stock to speak of. The railroads are not buying 
much, altho there seems to be a little car stock 
moving all along, but not enough to give the mar- 
ket any strength. The strongest item on the list 
continues to be No. 2 common boards, of which 
there seems to be a scarcity. 

Weather this week has been ideal for logging. 
The labor situation is quite satisfactory. Car 
supply continues adequate. 

The hardwood men report some bookings and 
some of the mills are increasing production. The 
flooring people are finding a good demand and 
prices are holding their own. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Feb. 28.—The continued failure of union labor 
to reduce its wage scales is still holding up build- 
ing operations in this section and little or no im- 
provement is noted in the condition of the pine 
market during last week. Few, if any, mills have 
resumed operations the last several days, because 
it is virtually impossible for them to operate at a 
profit with prices at the present low level and 
union labor still demanding wartime wages. 

No change is noted in the hardwood market. 
Business being booked is at least 20 or 25 percent 
below what might be termed even satisfactory, 
and the few inquiries that are being received are 
not developing anything substantial in the way ot 
business. Prices are very unstable and competi- 
tion is decidedly keen, 

The Georgia workmen’s compensation law be 
came effective March 1. It is one of the most im- 
portant and farreaching laws that has ever been 
enacted in Georgia, especially in industrial cir 


cles. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 28.—There was a slight let-up in business 
during last week. Inquiry continues plentiful. 
Rumors of a weakening among some holders of 
southern pine are untrue but have had their ef- 
fect on the market. Prices are as good as and 
in some cases better than during the last fifteen 
days. Commission buyers as a rule have slightly 
reduced offerings, but the volume of business on 
these lists is increasing. 

The weather has been rather bad during the 
last two weeks and has retarded shipments. Wages 
have been cut from 30 to 60 percent and labor is 
plentiful and more efficient. Production is around 
20 percent, and orders about 25 percent of normal, 
while shipments about equal orders. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 28.—The demand for the last week has been 
very disappointing. Following a period of heavy 
rains there has been a week of very fine weather 
and the mills have been cleaning the orders off the 
books quite rapidly. 

Railroads are making very quick deliveries, and 
it is unnecessary for retailers to buy ahead. Freight 
rates are so high now that the freight constitutes 
from 50 to 75 percent of the invoice, and the re- 
tailers are discounting their bills regularly. 

Altho wages have been reduced time after time 
in an effort to get cost of production below selling 
price, prices are still below the cost, and several 
millmen have estimated the difference to be not 
less, than $7.50 a thousand. Most mill worken 
hike out the first pay day after reductions go. ir: 
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effect and it‘is daily growing more difficult to con- 
tinue operations with the poor quality of labor 
offered and the diminishing supply. 

The position of the manufacturer of southern 
pine in Louisiana and thruout the South is ex- 
tremely difficult.. Eighty-five percent of the small 
millmen will be out of business in sixty days, or 
when they get present lumber supply shipped out. 
Searcely one out of ten will be able to continue on 
the present market basis. The larger manufac- 
turers see that it would be folly to keep on making 
lumber when demand is less than 40 percent of 
what is needed. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 28.—Very few of the inactive mills have 
found a sufficient increase of business to-resume. 
Their stocks are becoming more broken and now 
some sizes of dimension are hard to find and mixed 
orders are much harder to fill. The demand for 
No. 2 stock has been strong enough to cause the 
price to stiffen a little. With an increasing demand, 
stocks will soon be very badly broken. Opinions 
differ as to just when orders will enable all the 
mills to resume operation and pick orders to fit 


their logs, and not have to resaw standard stock. : 


Not many of the little mills that usually spring 
up at this season of the year are starting up. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 2.—The southern pine market remained 
on an even keel during the last week and was 
practically featureless. The retail yards furnished 
a fair demand, with no change in the market 
price. The character of the orders indicated that 
retailers are filling in on yard stocks and are not 
hesitating about placing orders where there are 
prospects of a demand from their customers. 
Dealing in hardwood is practically nil and there 
has not been a sufficient volume of business to 
create a known market. 

The most encouraging news to both southern 
pine and hardwood men in this district was the 
dispatch last Saturday stating that President 
Wilson had approved an order directing the secre- 
tary of the treasury to resume payment of railroad 
guaranties without waiting for final accounting. 
Manufacturers believe that this will cause railroads 
to resume rehabilitation work. Some railroads 
have used this for an excuse for delay in settling 
bills. It is claimed that few mills are free from 
the necessity of raising funds to meet outstanding 
interest accounts and timber contracts. 

Local lumbermen have taken the suit attacking 
the Southern Pine Association as a trust as more 
or less of a joke. None of them express any fear 
ef the outcome. They claim the charge can not 
he sustained. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 28.—Last week saw no material change in 
the lumber situation. A healthy inquiry continues 
and eneugh orders are received to enable mills to 
run most of the time. There has been no indica- 
tion that prices will stiffen. The outlook for de- 
creased production costs is favorable. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb, 28.—While it is true that during the last 
week new orders for North Carolina pine, either 
rough or dressed with the exception of roofers, 
have been smaller than during the previous two 
weeks, yet there has been no falling off in in- 
juiries. Im addition, there are more buyers travel- 
ing thruout the pine belt and farther south than 
for some time and there is an evident disposition 
in their part to make connections with reliable 
mills so as to be well taken care of when the 
‘emand is steady and healthy. There is a keen 
desire prevalent at present among buyers to get a 
‘ine on prices, for they are well aware that com- 
petition is growing between the North Carolina 
vine mills, and there is also a disposition on the 
part of these mills to meet outside competition. 
‘he market teday is not controlled by buyers as 
much as it is by the millmen, who persist in offer- 
ing stock lower and lower to induce new busi- 
ness, 

The sales of 4/4 No. 2 and better edge and 
stock widths during the week have shown a de- 
line, altho inquiries are fairly brisk for small lots 
trom scattered sections. New England trade is 
5uying some edge. Prices weakened up that way 
on edge and stock widths about a week ago, but 
since that time have steadied, with the future in 
doubt in the minds of many, which precludes brisk 
trading. Some planing mill stock, such as bark 
strips, rips and miscuts No. 2 and better are going 
into that section, but competition is still keen frem 
Southern pine mills, resulting in loss 6f much busi- 
ness. Where prompt shipments are espectally 
desirous, North Carolina pine mills are favored be- 
cause of the short haul. There has been a slightly 
—— demand for Na 3 stock widths with prices 
eing fairly well maintained, most of this business 


originating in Norfolk or contiguous to the pine 
producing section. , 

There has been no improvement in the demand 
for 4/4 edge box and both air dried and kiln dried 
are sluggish. Baltimore buyers report further low 
prices, but large kiln drying mills are holding firm 
until such time as bona fide orders are presented to 
them for consideration. Air dried stock is being 
offered at less than kiln dried and under present 
conditions is being given preference by boxmakers 
and others. There has been a much better demand 
for 12-inch box and the price is now holding 
steady. The other low grade items are very quiet 
and low prices do not seem to inspire any life in 
trading. 

Flooring, thin ceiling, dressed boards (4/4 and 
thicker) and roofers are still active, even tho most 
orders call for mixed lots of small quantities. Sev- 
eral large sales of kiln dried and air dried roofers 
have been made, but prices obtained were lower 
than previously reported. Planing mill men have a 
better feeling as to the future, even tho prices do 
not show up as being very strong. 


DE RIDDER, LA. 


Feb. 28.—Practically all mills are operating six 
days a week, and apparently productioz will exceed 
orders coming for the last week by possibly 20 per- 
cent. Local manufacturers are of the opinion that 
the lull is only temporary. The city yards are 
buying only for their immediate needs; neverthe- 
less their inquiries indicate that they are watch- 
ing the market closely. The largest buyers are the 
smaller country yards. There is some speculating 
by wholesalers in No. 2 common boards and ship- 
lap, also in No. 1 dimension to a small extent. 
Practically all of the manufacturers feel that the 
principal handicap is the high freight rates. The 
price of No. 3 common delivered to northern mar- 
kets net the manufacturer about one-third of the 
delivered price. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 28.—A thoro canvass of the local southern 
pine situation shows that all the mills are operat- 
ing one shift and all seem to be shipping an amount 
equal to the cut. Further adjustments of wages 
have taken place, and all operatives seem to be 
satisfied. Some employers are of the opinion that 
wages have now reached bottom, while others be- 
lieve they will soon be reduced to a prewar basis; 
believing that unless there is a radical change in 
market conditions there will be no other alternative. 

A representative of one of the mills declares that 
his people are convinced that mill prices have 
reached bottom and he adds that they are accepting 
orders at present prices for immediate shipment 
only, so that they will be in position to take im- 
mediate advantage of the early advance expected. 

Local hardwood manufacturers say that dealers 
and factories are placing orders for immediate 
needs only. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 28.—The lumber market last week has 
been extremely quiet, with no change in prices so 
far as manufacturers and wholesalers are con- 
cerned, but increased activity in local building has 
injected much optimism into the retail situation. 

Houston has begun her 1921 building program 
with a vengeance, a program which now appears 
will be greater than for any one year in the his- 
tory of the city. The house shortage has remained 
acute since the early days of the war and the 
population still continues to increase, as Houston 
is said to be in better shape industrially and finan- 
cially than any large city in the Southwest if not 
in the entire country. The building of small frame 
cottages is particularly active and most of the 
yards have all of the business they can handle 
conveniently, and they all report that indications 
are that the demand will be greater. 

Sawmills in this district continue to operate on 
the schedules adopted several weeks ago when the 
market first began breaking seriously. There is a 
marked scarcity of orders for railroad materials 
and the recent drop in crude oil prices has prac- 
tically stopped the demand from the oil fields. A 


nominal amount of lumber is moving to Mexico: 


but exports to other parts are not to be mentioned. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


March 2.—There are indications that retailers 
and other consumers are coming to the cénviction 
that prices have about reached bottom. Some re- 
tailers are rather inclined to stock up a bit. The 
market, in other words, is showing the beginning 
of better trade. 

All this is taken as a hopeful sign in view of the 
fact that the strike is still on. The union men 
refuse to accept any cut in wagés, even to 90 cents 
an hour. Meantime the great shortage of houses 
continues unrelieved. There has been a step taken 
here to relieve this shortage in a unique way, for 
last week the Boston city council unanimously 
voted to request Mayor Peters to petition the legis- 





For Retailers 


Lumber dealers who have made 
an analytical study of their busi- 
ness have learned that oak floor- 
ing, if | ego builds sales and 
profits for the entire yard. This 
is particularly true when they sell 


Acorn Brand 


‘*America’s Best Oak Flooring’’ 


There’s no period of suspicion to survive 
with this flooring. It is favorably known 
by builders and carpenters everywhere and 
will give your customers just the economy 
they are seeking. 


We welcome your inquiries. 


Nashville Hardwood 
admis Flooring Co. 











and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood [Lumber 


Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 





Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 











BER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods | 














ae LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE * 


Yard Stock 


Poitevent & Favre DIMENSION 
Mendeville, T umber Co, *° FINSH 
\_ Braach Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L.¢. Bldg. // 








I. LL. WEAVER S. P. WEAVER 


WEAVER BROTHERS 
Manufacturers of 
Long & Shortleaf 


General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Pine 
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Planing Mills 


Weare getting repeat orders 
right along from our old mys 
customers for— ar 5 


Steam K. D. Rough 
16 to 12-1010 20° B& Br. % 
5-4x6 to 12- 10 to 20’ «¥ ll Pin 
6 Au6 to 12.10 to20' B&B, L CLIOW e 


This is very superior stock and it will pay you to 
try a car. 

We are also well equipped to furnish all items of 
yard and shed stock in long or shortleaf Yellow 
Pine for the Retail Trade. 


Keff A. Smith 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Lumber Co. 








Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
¥%, and 3% CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Name changed from 
Crichton Lumber Co. 








E.F. SLs. Pres. M.C. RUA EY. Sec’y-Treas. 
Bellamy, ull, Ala. 


Big Sealy laaler Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 
Long and 


Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
——* Hull, (Tez) Ala. 


Tuscaloosa 











Hempstead Planing 
MOBILE, ALA. Mill Co. 
3%” and 34” Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 


Southern Yellow Pine 


Grades you may depend on. 
Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 











LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 





Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS . 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 








Cc. R. BROWNELL 
President 


. H. BROWNELL 


Brownell-Drews 


Lumber Co.,Ltd. "™, 


MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











lature for a bill that would exempt from taxes all 
houses built during the years 1920 and 1921, the 
exemption period to be for ten years or any other 
period that may seem proper. 

The Allagash Land Co., of Bangor, Me., a few 
days ago purchased from the heirs of H. F. Eaton, 
of Calais and of New York, a tract of timber land 
of 85,000 acres located on the St. John, Big 
Machias and Allagash rivers in the northeastern 
part of Maine for about $2,000,000. The land just 
purchased contains some of the finest timber in the 


State, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 2.—The tax exemption ordinance recently 
passed by the board of aldermen seems to have had 
the desired effect. Real estate men report a great 
awakening in building prospects and they agree 
that a wave of construction: is destined to sweep 
over the city as a result of the levy being removed. 

While the reported strengthening of prices at 
the mills has been received here with some misgiv- 
ings, there is no doubt that actual advances have 
occurred in some of the lower grades. It is ex- 
pected that in due time the increases will be re- 
flected on the local market, but as yet values have 
remained stationary and in a few instances have 
dropped off further. 

Southern pine, oak and maple flooring have retro- 
graded another notch within the last ten days and 
cuts have occurred in many other items in the 
schedule of building materials. Such reductions 
as have taken place are attributed directly to a 
frank bid for spring construction and a desire hy 
dealers to make spot purchases for their require- 
ments in preparation for an early demand. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb. 28.—M. S. Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., 
hardwood wholesalers and manufacturers, with of- 
fices in the tower of the Maryland Casualty Build- 
ing here, is on a trip to the sawmills of corpora- 
tions affiliated with the firm at Mobile, Ala., and 
Bogalusa, La. The Mobile plant is still closed, 
having remained idle since before the holidays, but 
the mill at Bogalusa is running, tho not at full 
capacity. 

M. A. Hayes, who has been with the R. B. Wood 
Lumber Co., hardwood manufacturer with offices 
in the Continental Building, this city, for about 
twelve years, serving in various capacities at the 
sawmill at Fontana, N. C., has been made sales 
manager, succeeding Mr. Rook, who resigned last 
December. Mr. Hayes, who is still a young man, 
has an extensive knowledge of hardwood produc- 
tion, and will be able to get the advice of H. L. 
Bowman, a former sales manager of the company, 
who is now in charge of the export department. 

John A. Calhoun, of Wm. D. Gill & Son (Inc.), 
Georgia pine men on Philipot Street, has been 
taking a vacation trip to Bermuda with his wife. 
On the way he met Lee Freund, of the John S. 
Wilson Co., of Cantonsville, a suburb, who, how- 
ever, was forced by news of the death of his 
mother-in-law to curtail his journey. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 28.—The lumber trade here is still waiting 
for the expected upturn in business. Some of the 
wholesalers report that there is a little business 
to be had steadily, and that they are still bidding 
on a fair volume which has not been placed yet. 
The business that is being placed is nearly all 
from the retail yards, as the industrials and rail- 
roads are not buying anything except for little 
repairs and immediate uses. Most of the retailers 
report business very dull. The general opinion 
seems to be that the building conference last week, 
while a good thing in a general way, has not ac- 
complished much in direct results. The weather 
has not been encouraging for building. There are 
quite a number of recently built houses available 
now, and they are not being sold because they were 
built at top prices, and it seems doubtful if the 
builders will be able to get their money out of 
them. 

Planing mills, finish men and box makers find 
trade dull, and are consequently not buying, and 
the furniture manufacturers are going along easily, 
altho some of them claim to have booked a good 
volume of business. General business is spotty. 

There is a slight demand for most of the hard- 
woods by the consumers, but volume is small. 
Prices are pretty well maintained. There are, 
however, more reports of forced sales at off figures, 
but quotations are not generally broken. White 
pine demand is light, but as there is no great sur- 
plus in sight, prices are firm. Spruce is inactive, 
and bargains are offered. Hemlock shows demand 
enough to keep any serious surplus from accumu- 
lating, partly because retail and industrial stocks 
are still below normal. Cypress prices hold well 
considering the very light demand. Southern pine 
demand is low in all items, but prices are holding 
fairly on timbers and flooring, while prices on 


boards and the smaller sizes are reported to vary 
greatly. North Carolina prices are being sacri 
ficed in some quarters, but other dealers. are hold- 
ing firm. Price does not seem to move much lum 
ber. Lath are quoted at varying prices, and de- 
mand is light. Shingles are moving in sma! 
volume, and at broken prices, altho offerings are 
few. 

Forest fires have begun early this year, some o/ 
them having done considerable damage, probably 
because of the open and dry winter. In all, twenty 
six winter fires have been reported by the depart 
ment of forestry—an unusual number. The de 
partment has received requests from private tre: 
planters for 1,712,317 young trees from the State 
nurseries. 

The Henry H. Sheip Manufacturing Co., of thi: 
city, recently gave a dinner to its foremen and sub 
foremen, and the record of service of those present 
speaks well for both employers and employees 
Among those present were four who had been i: 
the employ of the firm for over forty years; seven 
over thirty-five years; three, over thirty years: 
four, over twenty-five years; eleven, over twenty 
years; eight over fifteen years; eight, over ten 
years ; and two less than ten years. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


March 1.—Permits for an even hundred new 
dwelling houses were issued here for Februar; 
and the indications are that March will show an 
even better record, judging from the figuring 
being done by local lumber yards and from real 
estate transfers. Most of these dwellings are being 
built by individuals. The building companies 
which erect houses by the block and sell them on 
time payments, are not showing very much activity 
and they say it is due to the impossibility of 
building houses at a price buyers want to pay. 
Incidentally, some builders are kicking not only 
against labor and other material costs, but also 
against retail lumber costs. They say the retail! 
lumbermen still are asking war prices. There is 
considerable building activity reported from other 
towns, but little from the country, where the situa 
tion is affected by the low prices being received 
for farm products. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


March 2.—A moderate quickening in the retail! 
inquiry for lumber has been noted on this market 
during the last few days. It has thus far resulted 
in several sales, mainly of mixed lumber, to op- 
erators of retail yards over this territory. That 


. development is regarded as gratifying in indicat- 


ing that some small building work at least is get 
ting under way, and it is claimed that a number 
of large projects will go out for figures as soon 
as the building trades unions agree upon accepting 
the lower wage scales recently submitted to them 
by the contractors. 

No changes in the mills and jobbers’ price situ 
ation have come about during the last week. New 
price lists issued embody the reductions announced 
a short time ago, and instructions issued to sales- 
men of the various companies are to the effect that 
they may work on the assumption that the market 
will be stabilized at its present basis for some 
time. Prominent operators on this market have 
expressed the, opinion recently that low prices 
have been struck. A stiffening up in the box lum- 


’ ber market was reported by a jobber here. 


With information at hand that all the Minnesota 
and some of the Wisconsin paper mills have closed 
down, pulpwood operators are closing their camps. 
It is asserted that the contractors are taking care 
of all the small men, paying them on a basis of 
$16 at Duluth. 

Some Duluth jobbers are doing a little worrying 
over the long delay of eastern dealers in placing 
orders on this market for white or Norway pine 
lumber. Last year several heavy contracts had 
been booked by this time. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


March 2.—Purchase of the John F. McDonald 
Lumber Co.’s retail lumber interests in the Twin 
Cities by the Thompson Yards (Inc.) has been an- 
nounced. Mr. McDonald will continue in the sash 
and door business, to which he has been giving in- 
creasing attention for some time. His compan) 
has operated two yards in Minneapolis and one in 
St. Paul, with a trade slogan, “One Piece or a Car 
load,” which has become famous. Inventories of 
the yards have been taken and the actual transfer 
took place yesterday. George P. Thompson says 
that the old McDonald yards will continue in op 
eration for a time at least, but the policy of the 
Thompson Yards (Inc.) is to concentrate their 
Twin City business at the big Minnesota Transfer 
plant. 

James G. Eddy, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co.. 
Everett, Wash., stopped here last week on his re- 
turn from an extended eastern trip, including « 
stay in Florida. While here he conferred with 
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Charles Van Pelt, the company’s representative 
in this territory. 

F. A. SuHlivan, of the Sullivan Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore., was here a few days ago with Mrs. 
Sullivan on their way East. 

The Globe Portland Cement Co., a $5,000,000 
corporation, with headquarters in Minneapolis, has 
been incorporated. J. L. Neddersen, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is president; J. J. O’Malley, vice president ; 
H. L. Johnsen, secretary, and F. P. O’Malley, treas- 


‘TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 28.—Cuts of lumber at mill points in north- 
ern Ontario are practically all in the hands of 
wholesalers, who do not seem to be anxious to un- 
load at low prices. Common and better white pine 
is holding quite firm. The lower grades, mill culls 
and dead culls are very slow. Stocks of red pine 
are small and prices have receded slightly of late, 
as the demand is very quiet. There is not a very 
large stock of spruce on hand at mill points. The 
cut of spruce at northern Ontario points will be 
considerably less this year than last, as operators 
are giving more attention to the production of pulp- 
wood. Hemlock is dragging. There seems to be a 
wide range of prices on almost every wood in the 
market. 

Woods operations in northern Ontario during 
the last winter have been greatly handicapped by 
the mild weather. The actual output of logs is 
much reduced and the prospect for getting them 
out of the woods is none too bright. In some sec- 
tions of the North the rivers are not frozen over 
and logs are being dumped right into the water. 
This is a condition that was never experienced be- 
fore, according to reports from operators. The 
snowfall has also been very light and operators 
in many localities are fearing that there will not 
be sufficient water to drive the logs downstream. 
In some localities it will undoubtedly be impossi- 
ble to get the logs out. 

Wages for logging camps are now $50 to $60 
a month and board. At the beginning of the sea- 
son they were $75 up. Operators report that they 
are getting a more efficient class of labor today. 

The hardwood market seems to be showing very 
encouraging improvement. A prominent hardwood 
wholesaler reports that last week was the best 
week experienced since last November and that 
the trade is fairly well distributed among auto- 
mobile concerns, furniture manufacturers etc. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Feb. 26.—Sawmills both on Vancouver Island 
and the mainland are opening up again after a 
shutdown of about two months. In every instance 
the scale of wages has been reduced. The situation 
is still bad and plants for the most part are operat- 
ing on odd orders which they have agreed to fill. 
Operators are sanguine that there will be consider- 
able improvement in a few months. Logging camps 
are preparing for reopening. 

After four years’ service as secretary of the 
Shingle Agency of British Columbia, Frank L. 
Nash tendered his resignation at a banquet held by 
the members. No successor has yet been appointed 
and his resignation was received with regret. A. D. 
Anderson presided at the gathering, a guest being 
A. L. Clark, president of the Vancouver Lumber 
Co., who is here from Texas. He also represented 
the Southern Pine Association and gave an excel- 
lent and informative address on the methods of co- 
operation found successful by the pine men of the 
South. Following the address the members de- 
voted themselves to conferring upon methods for 
cobperation and goodwill in the trade. 


Damage to timber limits by the storm of Jan. 29 
was very extensive. The full effect of the heavy 
zale was experienced the length and breadth of 
Vancouver Island, altho the mainland did not suf- 
fer to the same extent. Timber in the vicinity 
of Cowichan Lake was destroyed. Further up the 
Island, and in the neighborhood of Powell and 
Gordon Pasha lakes, Brooks, Scanlon & O’Brien and 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch suffered loss. The former 
firm places the amount of timber blown down at 
40,000,000 feet. It may not be a complete loss, 
but cost of getting it out is increased by the large 
amount of windfalls. 

The Prince Rupert Pulp & Paper Co. plans to 
have a paper mill at Seal Cove, near Prince Rupert. 
The company proposes to take over the mill at that 
point built by the late J. S. Emerson, and is capi- 
talized at $4,000,000. The first unit will be a 
sulphite plant with a daily capacity of fifty tons. 

Another pulp plant is that proposed by the 
Harrison Lumber & Pulp Co., one of those promi- 
nently interested being Sir Douglas Cameron, of 
the Rat Portage Lumber Co. This company has 
extensive limits on Harrison River and Harrison 
Lake and the mill will be at the mouth of Har- 
po Rare where the company operated a saw- 

or man ears. - 
000:000. yy It is capitalized at $15, 


"he directorate of the company operating:a pulp 


and paper mill at Ocean Falls is seriously consid- 
ering the construction of a railway from that point 
to Fort Fraser, where it will connect with the 
Canadian National. The line will be approximately 
two hundred miles in length._ 


January’s timber sales totaled $95,504, compared 
with $143,575 in the same month last year and 
$63,866 in 1919. 


Shingle manufacturers are optimistic regarding 
the market and propose to put on a campaign to 
advertise their product. Prices, however, have 
fallen considerably, present quotations being: Per- 
fections, $4.50; Eurekas, $4; XXXXX, $3 to $3.25, 
all American funds; XXX, $2.75 to $3, Canadian 


funds. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 1.—The market remains dull here, with 
no settlement of the wage question for skilled 
mechanics yet effected. Inquiries are still brisk 
and some orders are being placed, but the volume 
of business is not yet satisfactory, altho the whole- 
salers are still optimistic for a good building 
season. 

The most encouraging feature of the last week 
has been the launching of a campaign by the hous- 
ing committee of the Chamber of Commerce, A. W. 
Thompson chairman, whereby the committee ex- 
pects to have two thousand houses built within the 
next twelve months. This committee has appealed 
thru the newspapers and is listing vacant lots for 
sale. More than seven hundred lots have already 
been offered by the owners, some of them at half 
their value and others at no cost at all, provided 
dwellings are erected on them. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 28,—The Denkmann Lumber Co., of Nor- 
field, Miss., has begun construction of a new band 
sawmill to replace the plant recently destroyed by 
fire. The new mill will be electrically driven, Filer 
& Stowell rig, with a capacity of 100,000 feet a 
day. 

Recent advices from Jackson,and Gulfport, Miss., 
state that there are indications of a genuine build- 
ing revival in both cities. 


A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, leaves tomorrow for Chicago to 
attend a meeting of the association’s transporta- 
tion committee, to be held in that city March 4. 

Secretary C. E. Dobson, of the Southern Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, announces that a meet- 
ing of the association’s directors will be held here 
on March 16. Mr. Dobson also announces the ap- 
pointment of J. H. Burton, of J. H. Burton & Co., 
New York and New Orleans, to represent the asso- 
ciation at the meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to be held at London in June. 
Mr. Burton served as the association’s delegate 
when the international chamber was organized in 
Paris last summer. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 1.—The report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis on conditions in the eighth Fed- 
eral Reserve district states that incipient improve- 
ment in general business conditions, ‘“sentimentally 
and in the concrete,’’ noted in January, has in the 
main been sustained during February. Of the lum- 
ber industry for last month the report says: “Some 
slowing up in the volume of buying by retail yards 
was evident during the first two weeks of February. 
The purchase by lineyards to balance their stocks 
for spring trade has supplied a large part of the 
recent increase, particularly southern pine buying, 
and many of these interests announce their needs 
filled. Reports from the East are more optimistic 
than at any time in recent months. The price re- 
adjustment process continues, but, barring a decline 
in hardwoods to the South, no material change is 
recorded in the principal structural woods. Hard- 
wood buying continues small in volume, but there 
is a little better tone in some industries consuming 
these woods. While production in the southern 
field has shown an increase of late, it is due largely 
to the necessary cutting of logs which would other- 
wise decay. The export situation is not encourag- 
ing.” 

J. C. Anderson, sales manager Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber Co., has returned from Grand Rapids, 
Mich. He reports that the furniture manufacturers 
have small stocks of lumber on hand but are hold- 
ing off buying until there is a stronger movement 
of their manufactured products. The furniture 
men are quite optimistic about an early demand 
for furniture being manifested. 

B. B. Kennedy, who has been doing a lumber 
commission business at No. 578 Arcade Building 
since Sept. 1, under the name of B. B. Kennedy & 
Co., has taken as a partner W. Becker, of Pitts- 
burgh, and the business henceforth will be known 
as Kennedy & Becker. Mr. Kennedy formerly was 
with the H. L. Wilson Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
The new firm will specialize in southern pine. 
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Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Maqgiocunes and 
ers 


Cypress 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
give you best service stocks will 
permit. 
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Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


Manufacturers 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 








Tupelo—Hardwoods 











Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 
Louisiana 
Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 


MULL 








CYPRESS. 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


MasTapite th Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark& Brown Cypress Co.,Ltd. 


Ssintecmaninn DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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The Planters Lumber Co. 

JEANERETTE, LA. Limited 
BAND SAWED 


oulisiana 


RedGypress 
AND TUPELO LUMBER 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, 
» Geiling and Mouldings. ; 
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Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine Timbers 


Rough or Dressed—10 to 60’—up to 24” 


Straight or mixed cars of high grade 
K. D. and bright Shed Stock from 
D'Lo, Miss., air dried Dimension and 
Boards; also manufacture Cypress 
Shingles at our Arkansas mill. 


penton [emer Company 


JACKSON, MISS. 








Ma 


e ~ 
I’m going after 
some more of 

that high grade 








Rough and Dressed 
tear Yellow Pine Lumber » 


You'll say the same thing once you give 
usatrial. R our sp ies are; 


Barge, Car and Railroad Material 
up to 76 feet long. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


Southern Lumber & 


Hillsdale, 
\_ Mississippi 








Timber Co. ) 





YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, Misr! 








KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 











HE LUMBERMEN'S 
SEARCHLIGHT 

BY M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 


board measure, including mo! 
methods of rechecking extensions nee Baer val- 


uable information on making correct estimates, 
90 4x9 pocket editi 
Bound ta Cloths” Prine $0.00 Pocteaid 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
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G. E. Bauman, of Maley & Wertz, Evansville, 
Ind., called on the local trade this week. 


D. C. Eccles, of the Oregon Lumber Co., Ogden, 
Utah, this week was a business visitor in Chicago. 


J. H. Hines, of the J. H. Hines Co. and presi- 
dent of the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club, trans- 
acted business in Chicago this week. 


R. W. Monger, of the Elkhart Hardwood Lumber 
Co., manufacturer and wholesaler at Elkhart, Ind., 
spent a few days locally during the week. 


Fred M. Sullivan, of T. Sullivan & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was one of the eastern lumbermen 
who called on the Chicago trade a few days ago. 


Hugh G. Parsons, who for the last sixteen years 
has been connected with the Parsons Lumber Co., 
Rockford, Ill, will open a yard of his own at 
1108 Kilburn Avenue, that city, on April 1. 


W. TT. Hicks, Chicago representative of the 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., attended the annual 
meeting of the Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
South Bend, Ind., on Tuesday. 


R. P. Evans, representative of Edward Chaloner 
& Co., of Liverpool, England, is making a trip 
among the hardwood markets of America investi- 
gating conditions and business prospects. He re- 
ports the export business as very quiet. 


S. D. Payne, manager of the Archer Lumber Co., 
Archer, Ark.; J. T. Lay, of the Moline Timber Co., 
Malvern, Ark., and William Farris, of the Farris 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Nashville, Tenn., were 
among the southern hardwood lumbermen who were 
in Chicago on business during the week. 


John F. Hughes, sales manager for the John §, 
Owen Lumber Co., Owen, Wis.; W. O. Baum, presi- 
dent of the Bowler Lumber Co., Bowler, Wis., and 
John Collar, of the West Lumber Co., Lugerville, 
Wis., were among the northern lumbermen who 
visited locally this week. 


Sam Thompson, sales manager for the Ander- 
son-Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn., transacted business 
in Chicago during the week. He reports a little 


. business in hardwoods coming thru from here and 


there, creating a fair average, but that big orders 
are conspicuous by their absence. 


F, A. Sullivan, president of the Sullivan Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., was in Chicago this week, 
conferring with Raymond Yates, the company’s 
representative in this territory. He returned to 
the Coast on Friday, via Omaha, Neb., and Denver, 
Colo., where he will look carefully into business 
conditions. 


Douglas Harper, of the R. J. McCreary Lumber 
Co., Evergreen, Ala., was in the city during the 
week, conferring with J. H. Baker, the company’s 
local representative. From here, Mr. Harper went 
to Detroit, Mich., and expected to visit various 
other northern lumber centers before his return 
to the South. 


Maclellan Lanning, vice president of the Henry 
D. Davis Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., stopped off 
in Chicago this week, on his way East on one of 
his periodical business trips. He said that the 
shutting out of west Coast lumber from the mar- 
kets east of the Mississippi River by the high rail 
freight rates is the cause of much “blueness” on 
the Coast, 


L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., accompanied by Mrs. Barth, attended 
the annual banquet and meeting of the Northern 
Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at South Bend, Ind., on Tuesday. 
Mr. Barth was born and raised in South Bend, so 
the city of plows and automobiles naturally has 
more than ordinary ottraction for him. 


Cc. E. Klumb, sales manager for the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., was in the city during 
the week attending a meeting of southern piners 
held here, and incidentally called on several in the 
local trade and transacted some business. He re- 
ports a strengthening of the southern pine market 
and believes that business will not be so bad this 
year, once the ice is broken. 


Mitsunaga Fujioka, assistant professor at the 
Kyushu Imperial University, Fukuoka, Japan, was 
a Chicago visitor this week. Mr. Fujioka is in the 
United States to study forest utilization and was 
formerly a forestry expert connected with the 
Bureau of Forestry of Japan, located at the Forest 
Experiment Station, Meguro, Tokyo. From Chi- 
cago he went to New Haven, Conn., where he will 
continue his investigations in connection with Yale 
University. 


The directors of the Southern Pine Associatio:: 
held a meeting in this city early this week an‘! 
among those attending were Charles S. Keith, 
the Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.: 
John H. Kirby, of the Kirby Lumber Co., Housto: 
Tex.; P. S. Gardiner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 
Laurel, Miss.; F. W. Reimers, of the Natalban: 
Lumber Co., Hammond, La. ; D. V. Dierks, of Dierk 
Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo. ; Eli Weiner 
Angelina County Lumber Co., eltys, Tex.; Joh 
L. Kaul, of the Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham 
Ala.; W. E. Guild, of the Finkbine Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss.; R. M. Hallowell, of the Indus 
trial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.; W. B. Harbeson, 
of the W. B. Harbeson Lumber Co., De Funiai 
Springs, Fla.; W. H. Pickard, of the Bagdad Lani 
& Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla., and EB. A. Frost, Frost 
Johnson Lumber Co., Shreveport, La. 


A SUCCESSFUL WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Some years ago Montrose, Iowa, was a lumber 
manufacturing town, and the Tabor Mill Co. was 
a factor in the lumber business. L. R. Fifer, now 
pretty generally known as “Lou’’ Fifer, was con 
nected with that concern. It was at Montrose that 
his son, Walter R. Fifer, was born, only aboui 
three decades back in history. When in 1909 the 
father went to Seattle to take charge of the office 
there of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Walter and the 
other younger Fifers naturally went along and 

helped to establish the 
connection between. the 
Fifer family of lumber 
men and the lumber in 
dustry of the north Pa 
cific coast. 

Walter R. Fifer is the 
head _of the Western 
Lumber Sales Co., with 





WALTER R. FIFER ; 

Head of the Western 

Lumber Sales Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 





offices in the Henry Buili 
ing, Seattle, which he 
formed four years ago 
and which has since suc 
ceeded in developing a 
very satisfactory trade in 
north Coast forest prod 
ucts, 
As a young man Walter 
Fifer studied mechanical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, and in 1913 left 
the university and engaged in mechanical engi 
neering work for a year, later going with his 
father, who was in the wholesale lumber business 
at Seattle. He spent two years in all branches of 
wholesaling, being on the road part of the time 
buying lumber, as well as in the sales end of ii 
in the office, and acquired an experience that was 
of value to him when he organized the Western 
Lumber Sales Co., in the summer of 1916. He had 
previously, in 1909, spent part of a year at th: 
plant of the Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif., work 
ing at all kinds of jobs about the mill and yard 
which also was excellent training for the whol 
sale lumber business in which he is now engaged. 
The Western Lumber Sales Co. specializes large!) 
in industrial requirements, such as moldings, cas 
ing and base, tank stock, box lumber, crating, tin 
bers etc., altho handling general yard stock adsv 
Walter Fifer is a trustee of the Metropolitan Clu! 
a socal club made up largely of lumbermen, and i 
also an aetive worker in the Pacific Coast Ship 
pers’ Association. 


THE FEBRUARY RED BOOK 


Publishers of the Red Book have completed th: 
distribution of the February edition of that publi 
cation among its subscribers. Notwithstanding th« 
business depression that has covered practically th« 
entire country, many additional names have beer 
added to the book, thus increasirg its value to th: 
subscribers very materially. That it occupies 
a high place in the esteem of the trade it proved 
by the fact that this is the forty-sixth year for 
this publication. All buyers or sellers of lumber 
who have not yet arranged to make use of this 
beok would find it an advantage to do so, inasmuch 
as there have been many changes of importance 
in various lines of the trade. The Red Book is 
published by the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, 
Chicago. 
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DESCRIBES CONDITION IN SOUTH 


M. M. Biledge, of Corinth, Miss., lumber manu- 
facturer and Supreme Scrivenoter of Hoo-Hoo, was 
a Chieago visitor Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. He also attended the annual convention on 
Tuesday at South Bend, Ind., of the Northern 
Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Elledge believes that early 
spring will see heavy buying of southern pine, 
with advancing prices. He points out what is 
evident to every student of southern pine condi- 
tions, that nearly half the units in the industry 
have not manufactured any: lumber for months. 
These units are principally the thousands of small 
mills and larger ones not members of the Southern 
Pine Association. Many of the mills that have 
been in operation have curtailed output the last 
few months, some cutting no more each week than 
was shipped the preceding week. The result is 
that they have not the large assortment of stocks 
generally believed. 

“If every retail lumber yard in the country 
ordered just one car each of southern pine tomor- 
row, it would bankrupt the stocks of southern pine 
mills,” said Mr. Elledge. “Bigger mills are even 
now where they are fighting shy of mixed car 
orders because their stocks are broken. And if all 
the mills now down should start cutting next week 
it would be July 1 before most of them could ship 
any dry stocks, for thousands of these smaller 
mills whose aggregate volume amounts to many 
hundreds of millions feet a year have no dry kilns 
but air dry their stock.” 

Mr. Elledge declared the country would see a 
lot of building this year and that the building 
movement is already far along in southern cities 
such as New Orleans, Memphis and Birmingham. 
Mr. Elledge is a retailer as well as manufacturer 
and is president of the Southern Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, 


GO OVER TOP IN TWO DAYS 


Each of the various divisions of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago has held noon-day 
meetings during the last week to discuss the raising 
by subscription of a contingent fund of $25,000 
to be placed at the disposal of the board of direc- 
tors, for the purpose of extending the association’s 
activities and facilities according to the plans 
being formulated by N. C. Mather and §S. F. D. 
Meffley, the new president and secretary-manager 
of the association. The campaign for the $25,000 
fund was begun Monday and by Wednesday noon 
this entire amount had been raised and the over- 
subscription amounted to $5,000, which shows the 
eagerness of the membership for the good “dose of 
pep” which Messrs. Mather and Meffley have 
oromised to inject into the association. 

The establishment of four different bureaus, to 
handle traffic matters, credits and collections, legal 
matters, and publicity, have already been ap- 
proved by the board of directors and Mr. Meffley’s 
next step will be choosing the best men obtainable 
to head these departments. Mr. Mefliley intends to 
make each of these departments entirely self-sup- 
porting. 

The plans include early remodeling of the asso- 
‘iation’s rooms so as to increase the comforts of 
and facilities for the membe?s. Already a number 
of changes have been made in system—for instance, 
there now is a check boy to take your hat and coat 
as you come in, and you pay for your dinner as 
you leave the dining room instead of paying the 
waitress as formerly—and many more changes are 
coming. It is intended to install half a dozen 
private dining rooms, additional sound-proof tele- 
phone booths, to rearrange the rooms by means of 
shifting partitions etc., and Mr. Meffley promises 
that before long the members will not know their 
own club. Comfort and efficiency are the foremost 
factors in every plan and Mr. Meffley’s idea is to 
make the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago in 
all respects a leading association, or else “it will 
have ta quit business,” he said. 


OPEN CHICAGO SALES BRANCH 


The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., will in the next few days open a branch sales 
office in Chicago. C. HE. Gillett has arrived from 
the St. Louis headquarters to manage the southern 
pine department of this branch, and L. W. Tibbits, 
formerly hardwood buyer for the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co. at Memphis, Tenn., has arrived from 
that city to take charge of the hardwood depart- 
ment. The lecation of this office has not yet been 
determined but will be announced in these columns 
4S soon as ascertainable. 

Mr. Gillett has been with the Chicago Lumb 


for the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., and 
other leading concerns. Mr. Gillett then entered 
the manufacturing end of the business and during 
the next few years worked at the mills of the J. 
A. Bentley Lumber Co., Zimmerman, La., and the 
Louisiana Sawmill Co., at Glenmora, La. He then 
went with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., for 
which concern he is now coming to Chicago as 
representative. 

L. W. Tibbits has been with the company for 
two years, as hardwood buyer in the Memphis ter- 
ritory. Previous to this connection he served for 
twenty-two months in the United States Army 
with the rank of major of field artillery, command- 
ing the 17th ammunition train of the 17th Division. 
Before his entrance into the army he was road in- 
spector and buyer for five years for the Fullerton- 
Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind., 
and during the four years previous worked at the 
mill of the Vacherie Cypress Co., Vacherie, La. 
Mr. Tibbits was raised in the white pine territory 
of northern Wisconsin and began his lumber career 
in the mills while still a boy. Many years ago, 
however, he went South and his experience with 
and knowledge of southern hardwoods is first-hand 
and thoro. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. controls and 
owns seventeen hardwood mills and twenty-two 
southern pine mills thruout the South. 


NEW MEN ON SALES FORCE 


The C. H. Worcester Co. announces the appoint- 
ment of W. G. Wall, of Detroit, Mich., as its repre- 
sentative in southern Michigan, northern Indiana 
and northwestern Ohio. Mr. Wall will make his 
headquarters in Grand Rapids, Mich. He is a 
lumberman of long and ‘successful experience; for 








L. W. SUPPE 
Representing the C. H. Worcester Co., Chicago 


the last three years having sold lumber in the 
Detroit territory, and for seven or eight years 
previous having been engaged in the manufacture 
of northern lumber. In his new connection with 
the C. H. Worcester Co. he will specialize in the 
hardwood trade, both with industrial consumers 
and retail yards. His appointment will enable 
the company to give customers in that territory 
the promptest possible service. 

L. W. Suppe has also joined the C. H. Worcester 
sales forces, and has been assigned to the Chicago 
and suburban territory. 


RETAILERS MAKE CHANGES 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 28.—Robert L. Russell, 
manager of the Daniels Lumber Co.’s yard at Mar- 
shall, Mo., on March 15 will be transferred to 
the Kansas City office of the Dascomb-Daniels Lum- 
ber Co., a large line-yard company, where he will 
succeed the late Charles B. Daniels as assistant 
manager of the Kansas City yard of the company. 

Mr. Russell began his lumber career soon after 
his graduation from the Hamilton, Ill, high 
school, when he entered the employ of C. D. 
Streeter, a line-yard operator, with headquarters 
at Keokuk, Iowa, serving in the capacities of yard- 
man and bookkeeper, and then as manager of dif- 
ferént yards of that company until December, 
1917, when he entered the employ of the Daniels 
Lumber Co. as manager of its Marshall, Mo., yard. 





& Coal Co. for the last four years, as assistant to 
N. C. Wagner, manager of the southern pine de- 
partment. His lumber experience extends over a 
period of fifteen years. His first connection with 
the industry was in the office of William Cameron 
& Co., at Waco, Tex., and afterward as salesman 


R. M. Phillips, who recently resigned as man- 
ager of the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co., at Hollis, 
Okla., to become cashier of the City National Bank 
of Hollis, Okla., will reéngage in the lumber busi- 
ness, succeeding Mr. Russell as manager of the 
Daniels Lumber Co.'s yard at Marshall, Mo. 


FINDS CONFIDENCE PREVAILS 


OLp Town, ME., Feb, 28.—Edward W. Conners, 
of the James W. Sewall forest engineering office, 
of this city and Washington, D. C., has just com- 
pleted a“ trip to New York and Boston, where he 
made calls on land owners and operators. He 
reports that he found the general sentiment to 
be optimistic for the future both in pulpwood and 
lumber, altho present conditions are quiet. 

The same report was made to Mr. Sewall by 
another member of his concern who has been visit- 
ing points in the South, this member saying that 
he had found a quiet confidence in a coming well 
sustained business. 


SPEAKS ON AMERICANIZATION 


W. R. Moss, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, spoke 
before the Boston Chamber of Commerce Feb. 17 
on the subject, “What We Have Learned in Making 
Americans.” A portrait of Mr. Moss appeared on 
the front cover of Current Affairs, organ of the 
chamber, and his address was published in the 
same issue. Lumbermen who have heard Mr. Moss 
speak or who have read his addresses reported in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN know his sterling Amer- 
icanism and recognize his ability to treat that sub- 
ject. Mr. Moss’ article, “Your Country and Mine 
—the Danger Facing It,’”’ written especially for and 
first published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
brought wide appreciation of his abilities. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies of the article were 
distributed thruout the country by patriotic indi- 
viduals and organizations. The Boston address of 
Mr. Moss was one of a series delivered before the 
chamber by distinguished men from many sections 
of the United States; the dominant note of all be- 
ing “What We Have Learned” as a result of the 
war. 


EMPLOYS TWO ADDITIONAL SALESMEN 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va., March 2.—Announcement 
has been made by the Arrow Lumber Co., of this 
city, of the addition to its sales force of R. M. 
Stafford and W. Wayne Warden. Mr. Stafford, 
who is well known to the trade in Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh territory, will represent the company 
in that section, covering practically cli of western 
Pennsylvania and western and northern New York 
State. Mr Warden will cover northern, central 
and southern Ohio and southern Michigan. He 
has just recently returned to the Parkersburg’s 
office after spending about two months at the 
Arrow Lumber Co.’s operations at Raleigh, W. Va., 
Hinton, W. Va., and Natural Well, Va. 

As was announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
last summer, the Arrow Lumber Co. maintains an 
office at Philadelphia with J. W. Evaul in charge 
and working out of that office. With these two 
recent additions to the sales force the Arrow Lum- 
ber Co. now has three salesmen on the road regu- 
larly who will overlook no opportunity te acquaint 
buyers and users of lumber with the merits of the 
product of their company. 


CORRECTING AN ERROR 


In the Feb. 26 issue of the AMERICAN LUMB&SB- 
MAN in a news story from Jacksonville, Fla., the 
statement was made that George W. Ward, for- 
merly connected with the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, had been engaged by the Natiena? 
Hardwood Lumber Association and that his duties 
with that organization would take him to Wash- 
ington frequently. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
now is advised H. J. Fuller, assistant seeretary of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, that 
this is an errer, that the association has not made 
an arrangement of this kind and that it has no 
imtention of locating a representative in Washing- 
ton. In justice to the asseciation and te Mr. Ward 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in cor- 
reeting this error into whieh it was led by one of 
its news representatives. 


HAY SPECIALIST FOR LUMBERMEN 
The National Hay Association (Inc.), hae 
adepted an official emblem which the members of 
the asseciation are 
using and which stands 
for quality of the prod- 
uets handled by them. 
The accompanying il 
lustration shews this 
emblem, which is being 
put to geod use by the 
Swift-Haynes Co. 
Beard of Trade, Chi- 
eago. This firm has leng specialized in supplying 
carloads, or smaller lets, of alfalfa, clover, timothy 
and prairie hay as well as grain and straw to lum- 
bermen and loggers. 
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Good 
Stock <@<= 
And fast in filling orders for 
Dealers’ Stock Long Leaf 


tad Ties i2 Yellow Pine 


and Ties in 
In Business Since 1877. 


Nona Mills Co., La., *7222*" 


wa TIMBERS] 


WHITE 
OAK 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 


LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
and Dimension. 


We cater to the needs of the Retailer. 


Marathon Lumber Co. 


Pghice pallies. Tallahassee, Fla. 








Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


























| Gummer Gypress Co. : 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


GC Oe ne ne 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 
| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 


























‘The Milton Lumber Co. 
Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
Florida 2 

skaee-i V@llow Pine Lumber 
Fn. phil and Piling up to 100 feet | 





LOCAL LUMBERMAN DIES SUDDENLY 


John P. Konzen, secretary of the Konzen- 
Schaefer Lumber Co., wholesaler of hardwood lum- 
ber at 2409 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago, died 
suddenly at his home, 644 South East Avenue, Oak 
Park, Wednesday evening. Death was due to 
apoplexy. Mr. Konzen is survived by the widow 
and a son, Christopher. Funeral arrangements had 
not been completed at time of going to press. 
Deceased was a member of St. Aloysius Court No. 
27, Catholic Order of Foresters. 





PORTABLE SAWMILL MACHINERY 


The portable sawmill is daily finding a more ex- 
tended use in the lumber industry, because it af- 
fords the means of utilizing scattered woodlots and 
tracts too small to warrant the construction of 
stationary mills or that are not accessible to the 


larger mills. The modern portable mill has been 
developed to a point where its product is unobjec- 
tionable and enters the markets of the world on 
an even price basis with the output of the large: 
mills, 

A concern that for more than thirty years has 
been manufacturing a line of high grade portable 
sawmills and other sawmill equipment is the Stan- 
dard Saw Mill Machinery Co., of Erie, Pa. This 
concern’s products include, besides a very com- 
plete line of portables, improved swing cut-off saws 
edgers, trimmers, lath mills, bolters, lath binders 
and trimmers, double acting frictional set works, 
saw gummers, sawdust conveyors etc. The com- 
pany’s attractive catalog, which will be sent on re- 
quest, contains illustrations of its various products, 
and accompanying descriptions give the prospec 
tive purchaser exactly the information required to 
enable him to select the machine best suited to 
his needs. 





White Pine Shingles Last 106 Years 


The building of a new barn near Parsons, 
W. Va., was recently completed, and a vener- 
able roof of shingles went out of use. Its 
departure was hastened by an unusually deep 
snow that crushed the rooftree, the roof fall- 
ing into the mow. Some interesting scraps of 
history came to light. 

The roof of white pine shingles served 106 
years. An old account 


Some days the blacksmith made forty, some 
days sixty, but perhaps he did not work al! 
day or he could have made more. 

The barn roof called for about 12,000 shin 
gles (pieces) and an equal number of nails 

Heavy oak lath, fully an inch thick and 
two to four inches wide, served as fastening 
for the shingles. So large were the nails, and 





book, kept by a master | 
who recorded many of | 
the daily tasks of his 
slaves, supplies the his- 
tory. The shingles were 
made by slaves, and 
the work of three men 
one day sufficed to pro- 
duce 1,000 shingles by 
actual count. Each 
shingle in those days 
was 24 inches long and 
from 4 to 6 -inches 
wide; first ‘‘rove’’ 
(split) from the bolts, 
and then carefully 
shaved with a drawing 
knife. The shingles 
finally wore thin, but 
apparently they aver- 
aged about half an inch 








thick when new. No Barn Roofed with White Pine Shingles, After 106 Years (Main Bullding 


sapwood was allowed 

in pine shingles then. 

They were what were known as ‘‘lap’’ shin- 
gles, one edge overlapping the edge of the 
next shingle. 

The nails are more remarkable than the 
shingles. They were hammered by hand in 
a blacksmith shop, on ‘‘rainy days,’’ by a 
negro slave whose name has been preserved 
as ‘‘Walker.’’ The nails range in length 
from 344 to 3% inches, and are fairly shapely, 


but it is apparent that they were handmade. . 











Section of Roof Showing Lath and Pine Shingles 
After 106 Years of Use’ : ‘ 





Only) 


so securely were they driven in, that it is a 
safe guess that not one shingle came loose 
and blew off during the 106 years of service. 
The nails were scarcely rusted at the time 
the roof was removed. It was a long and 
remarkable service. 


INTERNAL STRESSES IN BUILT-UP WOOD 


Internal stresses may cause a change in shape 
as well as a reduction in the strength of built-up 
wood structures. Experiments at the Forest 
Products Laboratory show that in order to re- 
duce internal stresses to a minimum the follow- 
ing practices in built-up structures should be 
avoided: 

Combining quartersawed and flat-sawed ma- 
terial where the moisture content of the strue- 
ture will change. 

Gluing together laminations of different mois- 
ture contents in the same structure. 

Combining laminations of different densities 
in the same structure. 

The data indicate that when built-up strue- 
tures in which internal stresses are present, are 
subjected to constant atmospheric conditions 
for a sufficient length of time, the internal 
stresses die out. This is usually accompanied 
by a change in shape. In structures where 
laminations of different densities or of quarter- 
sawed or flat-sawed material are combined, any 
change in moisture content will create internal 
stresses. 





PAPO 


THE LEAVES of the little laurel, or mountain 
ivy, are poisonous to domestic animals, includ- 
ing chickens; yet deer, pheasants, and quail 
eat them with apparent immunity. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 








stabilize the market and narrow the range in quotations. 


ears at manufacturing points: 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The volume of business has shown very little increase, and there is a tendency on the part of manufacturers to get prices down to a still lower level, to 
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~ ae 1 
-@.. 


26.00 
28.006 
28.00@30.00 
28.00@30.00 
occee Dooce 
oeee@.neee 
25. pty te 00 


3 00@29. 00 
30. a -00 


eweaien s 


28.00 
30.00 





21.00@23.00 


25.00 
23.00@25.00 





FAS 


MaPLE— 
130.00@140.00 
140.00@150.00 


Harp 
10/4 
12/4 


MAPLE— 
100.00@110.00 
105.00@115.00 
110.00@120.00 
115.00@125.00 


Sort 
4/4 
5/4 
6/4 
8/4 

Oaxk— 
4/4 
5/4 
6/4 
8/4 


110.00@120.00 
115.00@125.00 
120.00@130.00 
130.00@140.00 


Current quotations are therefore lower and show less variation. 


Selects 


110.00@115.00 
120.00@125.00 


80.00@ 85.00 
85. m+ 4 90.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 


90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 


HEMLOCK, aes 4, —, 


$30.50@32.50 
29.50@31.50 
29.50@31.50 
30.00@32.00 
30.50@32.50 


14’ 
$31. 50@38. 50 
30.50@32.50 
30.50@32.50 
31.00@33.00 
31.50@33.50 


No.1 
85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 


65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 


60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
80.00@ 85.00 


$33. 00 135.00 
32.00@34.00 
32.00@34.00 
32.50@34.50 
33.00@35.00 





Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 


No. 1 HEMLOCK Boarps, = 
8’ - 


ix 4 
lx 6 
1x 8 
1x10 
1x12 


33. 





14’ 
34.00 
35.50 


$32.00 
33.50 
33.50@35.50 
34.00@36.00 
34.50@36.50 


percheatabie, 5 $1 less —— No. 1. 


0. 2, $2 1 


ess than No. 


16’ 
$34.00@36.00 
35.00 @37.00 
35.00@37.00 
36.00@88.00 
36.00@38.00 


~ 


No. 2 


60.00 
70.00 


65.00 
75.00 


35.00@38.00 
38.00@41.00 
rath Prey 
45.00@50.00 


35. 00@38. 00 
38.00 
40.00 
50.00@55.00 
18-20' 
$35.50@37.50 
34.50@36.50 
34.50@36.50 
35.00@37.00 
35.50@37.50 





040.00 


Add for shiplap and a 50 cents a thousand. 


2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, 
1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, 


Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 


The following are prices f. o. b. 


No.3 


23.00@25.00 
25.00@27.00 


25.00@27.00 
25.00@27.00 


23.00@25.00 
= 00 @27.00 

5.00 @27.00 
28. 00 @27.00 


22-24’ 
$37.50@39.50 
36.50@38.50 
36.50@38.50 
37.00@39.00 
37.50@39.50 


8-16’ 
$33.00@35.00 
34.00@36.00 
34.00@36.00 
34.50@36.50 
35.00@37.00 


18.00 @21.60. 
19.50@22.50. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


A slight increase in the amount of actual business placed during the last week has given the mene a firmer attitude, and therefore prices 
have shown less fluctuation than has been displayed recently. The following prices are based on sales f. o. 








b. shipping point: 





FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No.3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 3 com, 

Basswoop— Sorr EtmM— 
4/4 $110. 909115. 00 $ $5. 00@ 90. 90 $ 0. 00@ $6. 00 $40.00@42.00 $28.00@30.00 8/4 140.00@145.00 110.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 55.00@57.00 ..... @... 
5/4 115.00@120.00 00 45.00@47.00 30.00@32.00 | 10/4 160.00@165.00 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@75.00 .-@.. 
6/4 120.00@125.00 35. 00@100 0:00 0. 00g is. 00 50.00@52.00 30.00@32. 00 12/4 170.00@175.00 140.00@145.00 115.00@120.00 80.00@85.00 ..... y ee 
8/4  130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00 55.00@57.00 ..... @.. 16/4  190.00@195.00 160.00@165.00 135.00@140.00 90.00@95.00 ..... @.. 
10/4 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 65.00@70.00 or Harp Msrtz— f 
BEECH— 4/4 120.00@125.00  90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 20.00@22.00 
Sie ete Ce No. 2 common and better 45.00@50.00 16.00@18.00 5/4 125.00@130.00 95.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@47.00 21.00@23.00 
4/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00  55.00@ 60.00 35.00@37.00 22.00@24.00 6/4  130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@52.00 21.00@23.00 
5/4  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  60.00@ 65.00 40.00@42.00 23.00@25.00 8/4 140.00@145.00 110.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 =ews 21.00@23.00 
6/4  95.00@100.00  75.00@ 80.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 23.00@25.00 | 10/4  160.00@165.00 130.00@135.00 105. se@iie. 00 70.00@75.00 25.00@27.00 
8/4 110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00  80.00@ 85.00 50.00@52.00 23.00@25.00 | 12/4 170 00@175.00 140.00@145.00 115.00@120.00 80.00@85.00 25. me ys 
3IRCH— 14/4  180.00@185.00 150.00@155.00 125.00@130.00 90.00@95.00 ..... 
4/4 125,00@130.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 22.00@24.00 | 16/4 190.00@195.00 160.00@165. 00 135.00@140.00 90.00@95.00 ..... @:.: 
5/4 130.00@135.00  95.00@100.00 70.00 46. 00 45.00@47.00 23.00@25.00 | END DrieED WHITE MAPLE— 
6/4 135.00@140.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 8 50.00@52.00 23.00@25.00 4/4  150.00@160.00 130.00@140.00 
8/4 145.00@150.00 110.00@115.00 85.00@ 90. 00 55.00@57.00 23. 00@25.0 00 5/4 155.00@165.00 aa@ies 135.00@145.00 
10/4  165.00@170.00 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@75.00 ..... @.. 6/4  160.00@170.00 wave 140.00@150.00 
12/4  175.00@180.00 140.00@145.00 115.00@120.00 80.00@85.00 ..... @... 8/4  170.00@180.00 .-@. 150.00@160.00 
16/4 195.00@200.00 160.00@165.00 135.00@140.00 90.00@95.00 ..... , Sorr Mariz— 
Sorr ELM— 4/4 115.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 22.00@24.00 

120.00@125.00  90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 26.00@28.00 5/4 120.00@125.00  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@47.00 23.00@25.00 
5/4 125.00@180.00 95.00@100.00  70.00@ 75.00 45.00@47.00 28.00@30.00 6/4 125.00@130.00  95.00@100.00  75.00@ 80.00 50.00@52.00 23.00@25.00 
6/4  130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@52.00 28.00@30.00 8/4  135.00@140.00 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 55.00@57.00 23.00@25.00 








Week ended— Feb. 19 Feb. 12 
Flooring 
396 BR wccuce 45.17 $38.00 
1x4 No. 1 com..... 30.87 30.10 
— No. 2 —_ re 16.53 16.74 
1x4 No. aes seen 9.48 
5/4x6 & 8” No. "2 COM: «ckss 20.50 
Oo 2 | ree 50.40 51.61 
1x3 No. 1 com..... 88.50 37.53 
1x8 No. 2 com..... 18.36 17.50 
1x3 No. 3 com.... .00 oe0s.s 
1x6 No. 1 com..... gaa 35.50 
1x6 No. 2 com..... 21.20 20.00 
Celling 
1x6 No. 2 com..... rere 24.00 
933 No. 1 com..... 27.50 uae 
x3 No. 2 com..... 14.50 ee 

cop eee 3.15 45.35 
1x4 No. 1 com..... 31.76 36.25 
1x4 No. 2 com..... 18.382 24.00 
wex3% B&btr. ..... 32.83 32.50 
tx3% No. 1 com.... 28.60 27.50 
tsx8% No. 2 com. 16.00 16.75 
x3 PS 37.50 28.22 
x8%4-No. 1 com.... 24.73 28.92 
x34%4 No. 2 com.... 11.00 11.43 
wsx8% No. 3 com.... ... a 5.00 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 21.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained by planing mills in this territory during the two weeks ended Feb. 19: 


Week ended— Feb. 19 Feb. 12 
Siding 
126” Novelty— 
DS rer 39.93 er 
WO 3 COMB ccc ccs 33.29 33.60 
Tee DS Gece sccccs 18.38 21.54 
) So eee wae 10.50 
Bevel— 
| AP ore te aie 23.06 
oe eee 19.00 17.79 
ee eee 8.00 10.00 
%4o6" square edge— 
pS ee 87.50 28.00 
WO bE COMRc cc nccest'c a eae 23.00 
= fo eee 10.00 9.93 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 1 com.... 29.00 emis 
1x6 No. 2 com.... 20.00 20.10 
1x6 No. 3 com.... «..-- 14.00 
1x8 No. 3 com.... 11.00 sees 
Boards 
Bédbetter— 
ix 4 ees cas 52.87 
Ie B- DOB, ccccosss 49.75 54.25 





Week ended— Feb. 19 Feb. 12 Week ended— ~ Feb. 19 Feb. 12 
TiO OS, a ccnace 18.51 19.54 
Boards ee isnctacns 18.22 18.80 
ie). 41.00 49.05 ix 8 Shiplap pres 17.00 19.00 
Do. . ees .... 46.80 oc) 2 See 8.33 21.94 
1x 3 to 12 D4S 40.00 38.89 1x10 Shiplap...... 17.50 18.00 
ae i) eae ... 62.00 NOON x c's 3.14 19.75 
5/4x g D4S Re ae 53.50 ixe- to 12 D4S..... «See 
i AP 5 
B/4x10 DAS. 2222... 62.00 ms eerie aan 
/4x eer 69.00 Ix 8 S48 2% 15:50 
a ix ¢ Shipbep .....- 30 i'66 
x AD wcccce ~ 
Ix 8 D48.......¢; coors 40.00 1x 6 to 12 D4S.... 11.75 12.81 
So? Sf” See tina, see 
(> ar” eee: 39.50 ..... | Other grades— 
Ca e... rae edna 33.17 ix 6 & up No. 3 & 
Te ac deae 36.25 30.83 ea” ae 10.00 
i) 2 eee 35.75 36.00 
1x12 4s. Bag 36.25 38.00 Shingles 
x C) ++s+- 80.00 | 4x16 No. 1 pine...... tne 4.00 
UME OMI « Saco wc a: cana 37.00 | 4x18 No. 2 pine...... y : 
G/aete WM. .cccccc Sone. a es oe 7 
5/4x12 D48........ ; 42.00 Lath 
: tanda 
No. 2 common— 4’ No.1A.D..... YY ae 
Co) es 4’ No. 1 green .... 2.50 2.60 
BE 4 DB es cccncses SO IRS 4° GOURD cccccces 5.75 wows 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections namea: 
——— Birmingham, Hattiesburg, —_— City, res Saleem Birmingham, Hattiesburg, es City, 
0. 8. 


. . Miss. a, Ala, Mis 0. 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
26 19 26 19 26 19 19 26 19 26 19 26 19 
Flooring —— SiS or S2S 
65.89 4 30.00 33.00 
ape Other lengths 27.44 82:50 34.50 
voseeee we sont eee 1x10”, 14 and 16’ ..... sane eahis 
SF eed Stee * Sabee < saeat eeey Gibar tenathe 35:00 8650 
me hg! ae ef + Rada “Sein in88”,..14 and 16° ....... Lsahe > eeeas 
’ 38. 30 bie a te anh $9.23 Other lengths 41.50 


Marcu 5, 192) 





No. 1, 1x6 to 12”... 


EG 1x8” 14 and 16”".. 


1x3” ee: 68.12 scintere 
ra ye 26:66 
27:05 


3ii9 


sees 


tee 17.00 


1x4” EG A Keke 
. 55.84 
5 


as 
%x4” Dabetter 
No. 1 ... 


No. 2... 


ixt & 6” B&better. 
eo: 


seer 


No. 3 .. ° 
1x6” Bé&better ... 


4x6” i ooo 


Riek sueaste 
5x6” Baerisr sve 


No. 2 .ccceee 


1x4 or A 2 Bé&better. 34.08 
1 ....+. 28.86 
No 2 18.39 

No. 3 


sere 


eeeeoee 


nd Benak: 
ine” 


1x8” 
1x5 and 10”. 
3x13”... 


1% and 2x4 to = 
6/4 & 8/4x12”.. 
= ye me Surfaced: 


54.00 
51.00 


imed to 12” Tene 

1% and 2x4 to 12” ..... 
Bé&better: 

4 and 6” 

S Bad 10"..... 
B&better: 


1x4 and 6” ry 
1%, 1% & 2x4 BBY ccuss 


No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ 
.e) 


15.83 
8.25 


21.90 

18.00 

9.45 
Ceiling 


36.25 


36.00 
18.00 


31.57 
18.80 


50.25 


Partition 


43.00 
40.00 


36.00 
40.00 


Bevel Siding 


22.60 


Drop Siding 


34.65 
33.25 
21.75 


Finish 
88.20 


Casing and 


50.85 
51.00 


eeeee 


38.08 
28.25 
18.00 


eeees 


40.00 


eeeee 
eeeee 
eeeee 


Jambs 


Fencing, 
80.75 
31.50 
17.25 
18.75 


i17F 





No. 2 (all 19 to 20’): 
1x6 to 32”. 006 


12 
No. 4, all widths and 
lengt ths 


No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’ ..... 
ther Igts. 
1x10”, 14 & 16’ 
Other lgts. 
ite. x! ao to 20’): 


1x10" 


10 
No, 2, 2x4”, 
12’ 


24 

8 & 20 7.8 
19” to 20’ ito 
i cess 15.00 

2 . « 17.1 
8 & 20’. 275 
10" to 20’ 22.25 
~ = BOE tasaves Bt 
ores errr ee er Ter 
2x10” coccccese G00 
BERT AR’ os ccs does 


No. 18q.E&S S48, 20’ 
— under: 


ee 


1, %*, 4’ 
2, %”, 4’... 


SONG Boas c.ccekwne 
8 and 10’.. 


(All 1x4 and 6”): 
wag’ and ‘Ss and 18’ ..... 


5’ ‘eal multiples. ’ 

o. 1, 9 and 18’, 

10 and 20’. . 
No. 2, Random.. 


No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, a 
20’ 


Shiplap 
INIT 2400 
wit ea 
17.28 
17.07 


11.67 11.00 
10.50 10.75 


Grooved Roofing 


15.00 
17.00 - 


16.00 
17.76 


11.50 


seeee eteee 


Dimension, S1S1E 
80.50: scews 


steer 


Longleaf Timbers 


steer eeeee eeeee 


eteee seeee seen 


Shortleaf Timbers 


Plaster Lath 


8.30 38.20 
1.55 2.40 


Byrkit Lath 


3.32 


a 


ie Material 


Car Decking 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





Alewvandria Birmingham 
La. Ala 


Feb. Feb, Feb. Feb. 
19 26 19 
Car Sills 
34S, Sq.B&S: 
i eee 
Wr ctenee Cotes 
SB. 00 407. noes 
Upto 9”, 34 to 36’. ..... 
Up to 10”; 7 5 $6 SG. kc cee's 
Up to 12”, 4 4 SF wsece 
2 ee 
Up tate Re to 36’. . 


Heart S 
Up to o, S54 to 36’. . 


Hattiesburg 
Miss. 0. . La, 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. ih 


30.00 35.00 
33.75 


Kansas City 
M 


26 19 26 19 


37.00 
< Sq.E., up to 20’... 


Rowgh Heart, 14”, a”. 
and under .... 


No. 1, Sq.B&S 





Alewandria 


8” & und. a“ S WMG. wucce 
10” & over,20’& und. ..... 


Birmingham Hattiesburg 
Ala, Mise. 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
19 26 19 26 19 
Car Framing 

: ate. adaaas an 


25.00 
28.50 


26.50 
Stringers 


Caps 


Loncteat Paving Block Steck 





OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnatl, Ohio, Feb. 26.—The se rad are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 


oak flooring during the week ended Feb 


Clear quartered white 
Clear quartered red 
Clear plain white. 
Clear plain red 

Select plain white 
Select plain red. 

No. 1 common 

No. 2 common 


1x2” $$x214” 


$209.35 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


eos a «+ Feb. 26.—The following prices for North ae pine have been obtained 


f. o. b. Norfol 


EpcE RoveH— No. 2 & better 


59.00 
62.00 


56.00 
58.00 
62.50 


55.00 
- 58.00 


58.50 


Cull and 
red heart 
$32. 2.0004 34.00 .00 $22.00 @23.00 
92. 00 @ 45.00 
47.00 @50.00 


35.00 @38.00 
38.00 @ 41.00 28.00@29.00 
43.00 @46.00 26.50 @27.50 


23.00@24.00 
24.00@25.00 
25.00 @26.00 


26.00 @27.00 





$36.00 
18.50 


39.00 
19.50 


Bark Strip Partition, Nos. 1 & 2..$40.00@44.00 
CuL, RED Heart 17.00@18.00 





LaTH, No. i: Roorers, 6”.. 
N ; 8” 
. 25. 00 


0. 
FACTORY, o 29.00 
23.00 @27.00 


S1zEs, 2” 


$ 6. 7 6.50 
3.0 3.50 


:2 26.00 


2¢€ bette 
+ 26.00 
.00 
27.50 


«ees 26.00 at D4S, 6” 
27.00 8”.. 





Finished Widths— 
FLOORING, aes) me 38” rift. 


CRILING, 


** Bt00 


No. 2 & better 
76. 80.0 


$39.00 @ 43.00 
30.00@33.00 
31.50 @34.00 
40.00 @ 44.00 


39.5 
41.50 
55.00 





Seattle, Wash., Feb. 26.—Coast prices, f. 0. b. mill, are: 
New Pack 


STANDARD STOCK 


First GraDEsS— 
Extra stars, 6-2. 
Extra stars, 5-2 
Extra clears .. 
Perfects, 5-2 . 
Eurekas ..... 

: Perfections 

Speconp GrapEs— 
Common stars, 6-2 . 
Common stars, 5-2 
Common clears 


4 Bunches 
$1.85@1.95 
2.00@2.05 


RitTE-GRADE INSPECTED 
5 Bunches 


8.60 3.80 


Old Pack 
STANDARD STOCK 


Pxtra stars 
Extra clears 
Perfections ... 
Eurekas 
Common clears 
Common stars 


S = 


soos Goss °90@1.10 





Chicago, ill., March 2.—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
i for the week ended Feb. 26: 


7236.00 4/4 10"Rup B16" 286.00 
up a 

4/4 12”&up 8-16’ see 00 5 .. 271.74 

6/4 6-10” 8-16’. . 294 00 

yy we 8-16". 260.00 

8/4 4-7’ 288.00 

334.00 


‘Va 6 10” 8-16’... 
4/4 4-7’ 


$245.00 
$185.00 
No. 2 commMon— 
4/4 


DIMENSION sTocK— 

P 4/4 Table Tops, 48” and 64” 
2x2x40" 

x2x ” 9. ” 
2x2x36” ie 
2x19” 


2x2x19” 
9x2x20" 2x19&20" 





WESTERN PINES 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 2.—The following are 
the f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


No.2 No.3 
1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’ 


31.00 
1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20°. ceceee -. 31.00 


+. 32.00 
te o Ot - - 2. 
1x10”, 10 = 20°: 
1x12” 10 and 20’. 
12 and 18’... 
WO vce 


Selects 


Bédbetter “OC” 
1x 4,6 & 8”, 10’ & longer.$87.00 $82.00 
1x10” tevveereseeeeeees OF 00 86.00 
1x12” eee 
o/4& cis e id io’ — 

. wider, 
' Sgasevdaesece SEOG.. O00 


92.00 
97.00 





& lon a 
8/4 and AS Scveeetecee WOO , wae 





DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., March 1.—The following prices 
paid for yard item, f. o. b. mill, were reported 

today: 

High 
Price 

Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 clear V. G. a2 $49.00 

No. 3 V. G 7.00 


No. Sgbetter Ss. G. oe 50 20.00 
No. 3 S. G.. 25.00 s dseuks 
1x6” No. Babetter’ 8. G: z= = i aodee 
No. 3 S. G 22.00 oases 


Low Prevailing 
Price Price 


53.00 


19.00 

12.50 audea 
1x4” No. 2&better ..... 18.00 oeeet 
_— Siding 


1x6” No. 2&better ..... 28.00 20.00 
No. 38 c.ceceeeees 18.50 15.50 


Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 


1x 8 & 10”.. 10.50 
1x12”) wweeeee 11.50 


Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
2x4”, 12 & 14’ 10.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 


4x 4”, 12 to 16’ S4S... 18.50 15.50 
3x12”, 12 to 16’ S48... 18.00 17.50 


Timbers, 32’ and Under 
+ 24.00 20.00 


23.00 
18.50 


12.50 
12.00 


11.50 
15.50 


6x6”, S4S 21.00 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 2.—The following are 

the Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 

Vertical Grain Flooring 
1x4” og 2 GORE ccccsccceceddcécccessssee 


No. 5 
1x3 and ign No. 2 clear and better...... 50 
No. 3 clear ..... sees 30.00 


Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 pe and better 
No. 3 clea 
1x6” No. 
No. 3 
Vertical Grain "Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and better 
Celling 
5gx4” a 2 o Pe eee eee 


ee 


No. 3 clear 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better 
No. 3 
Miscellaneous items 
Dimension, off Rail B list 
Boards, off Rai list 
Small timbers, off Rail B list: 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list. 
Logs 
Fir, $20; $16; $12. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 2.—The following are 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: 
Finish, 1x12 
1x4 to 1x10 
Bevel siding, 
iss 


Lath 
Factory stock, “y" 
iX to 1%” 


Common rough dimension......... eeeex 
Box lumber, greem.........-0eeeeeeseecees 1 
air dried . eededeuwaed 


TEA BA gs eh tl ae RRS ea A NE RE RE a ES RE SP ENA A Sh eR TS NR EES Re ON al nh R  T  E Th din 


Ae NE ofc EP 


pormmaseenenaees 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, March 1.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for hard- 
woods on March > " ? ; AND CEDAR 
4/4 5/446/4 8/4 4/4 5/486/4 8/4 Centralia, Wash. oe 3 
— veers @1 Hi 8 8 9 eo ee! 120@125 130@140 140@145 -eoteg were realized’ on tr, western hemlock "3 
bacwdee ee 6 65 4 4 185@190 se ereeees cedar prod 
delat et tery * 0% et ety iin. Eek. aes ae r products for the week ending Feb. 23: 
No. 1 com..... $0@100 108 110@115 No. 3 com..... 25@ 30 30@ 35 32@ 35 | DOUGLAS FIR— 
No. 2 com..... 60@ 70 75 80@ 85 Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 44@ 48 45@ 50 Vertical Grain Flooring 
Sound wormy.. 50@ 55 55 65@ 70 | ware asH— No.2 No.3 i 2 No. 
UARTBRED RED OAK— i ( twtCtCt—~=~*Yt:C~*é‘C@BAS:s wn wn cg Cé&Btr. C&Btr. ‘€Btr. C&Bt 

Q Ser, tans nne sie 110@120 125@135 135@145 | yy5, ||... $53.00 $43.00 114x3.. . $56, 50 $46.50 
DAS. snes ++. 120@125 Sane s ae oe + +4 b He 38 90 | 4x4°°°°°° "49:00 ° 43.00 144x4..11°58.50 45°50 
oe sees ae 90. a aaa oS OOM. «0. 5 50@ 60 | 156°.'1°: 52:50 4n00 14%x6.... 55.50 45.50 

; ee Seer SEseoes 1cKORY-— 

PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— be OCR ---@... 140@145 145@160 Slash Grain Flooring 
"ee 115@120 130@185 130@135 No. 1 com..... --@... 90@100 95@105 | 1x3......$26.00 $24.00 1438... 641.50 $81.00 
Sinks... 85@ 95 105 95@105 No. 2 com..... .-@... 50@ 55 60@ 70 | 1%4..-.-.. 25.00 23.00 14x4.... 00 383i. 
ag aoe 65@ 70 80@ 90 | sapre ree 27.00 25.00 14x60... 4030. 35 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 ae ‘ 
int~on..... 25@ 30 TO a8 PAS ooeeeeess a" 56 eat es bees 9 —— stenping ee 
Ss d : [oe Yo. 1 com..... sy an 4 ger eee ‘i 40.4) 

a wormy 55 60@ 65 Ma Som... 40@ 45 50@ 60 60@ 70 | 1%, 1% and 2x14” ...... it 52.00 42 

we WALNUT— Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
| eee 135@145 150@155 155@160 
Saps & selects. 90@ 95 100@110 105@110 | No4‘com.111) 1o5@110 Tie@ia0 185100 | 1 3 perigee 570.00 3h 
i> © Se -2 Ea a cee oe | Me Beem... -: 65@ 70 70@ 75 75@ 80 | 1x x15, 8 and 12.0 e eee ieee 41:00 35.00 
' han , hbbkt dS VC eSeCRN ARS OSS Cee 00. 
— a 14, 114x5, 8, 10 and 12*222212222: 42.00 36 10 
a SS ee 1 19 trd. red FAS..... 110 115 by Qe ee See ee ee rr ° 37.00 
Boxboards 13 to ene? SaaS Qtrd. No, 1eom:::: 69 72 74 aie bene. 50.00 44.00 
Bay Ser ee 135@145 ain red FAS..... hy 
denen ee | ee eS ee 
ap boxboards to ZG. cece BOs coed 3 $21.: 
| eee 115@120 120@125 130@13 BE Loki bsce slew s 78 a ve re 25.00 , See 28.50 et 50 
No. 1 com..... 60 65 65 70 70 s Sap FAS 6 & wider. 45 50 53 %x4..... 23.50 is 50 4 ee 27.00 22.00 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 50 50@ 55 Sap No. 1 com..... 33 37 39 be eee 26.00 23.00 > eee 29.00 26.50 

Brecu— Sap No. 2 com..... 25 28 28 Drop Siding, Rustic 
Cee 120@125 130@135 140@150 | CoTTonwoop— oe $22.00 $19.50 1x6...... $26.00 $23.50 
No: 1 com..... 75@ 80 85@ 95 95@100 FAS 6 & wider 58 63 x4..... 24.00 21.50 1x8...... 33.00 30.90 
No. 2 com..... 5@ 50 50@ 55 55@ 60 Ne. Sebi... ke. 45 50 Fir Batt 

Breco— No. 2 com. ++... 37 39 Se Poeenen : o ” — — ‘ 

oxboards— te | Mee 15 A a See 9 
gE aa Soa ee 15 @us ‘BG 7 i ae 100 ay emote SA: . & nope 1100 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@-50 45@ 55 to 12”........ 80 Lath 
= AR Pe ee er ee $ 2.75 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE Common ‘Reerde ond, ehiping 
No.1 No.2 pty No 
The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas com. com. ‘om. == com. 
soft pine, from actual sales made between Feb. 19 | 5X 3°°**: = er 4 he $11, ° 2 oA. 00 
ae and 25, inclusive : 13.00 10.00 aes ie 15.00 12.0 ) 00 
Flooring 5 . « Lowe 
pee yd 11.50 1ix 8... 16.50 13 0 
——— aN ' ne 14.50 11.50 114x102. 16.50 13.50 
Baneticr cee 15.00 1200 14gxt2.°2 1700 130 
RENO ECMO Le ER ey bded 60.00 ” 
gape” Pins Sokeseesinsern sees 56.00 48.00 Sennen Coen, SSS, 
A Short | | "3,23 Seat bestinan #253 guts. ings Wa 
Oo hebetter Tre Tree eee ee ee 37.50 35.00 on10 % 13.00 10.00 2x18 peas 19.00 HS oo 
TC ere ry 31.00 21.470 ia... | ry ll oy 7 
Cut to ee tree ee a eee 18.25 20:50 po > 13.50 10.50 ee 21.00 18.00 
Fi e Ceiling and Partition 6’ prone age _— aaa $11 
eeecee a) eceses ov ol 
¢ 5p” %” %” ee we 9. is 5. 12.50 
iguring Ociling Ceiling Ceiling Partition + Seis 13: 30 10. 30 32° Sioe as 17:50 14.50 
md agg oad 35.50 36.00 40.00 42.00 
Building a agen $3555 836-00 $40.00 $42.00 | Common Planks and Small Timbers, S181E, 1 
Ne Bi iagiserexs bso 16.75 se bad = 3, : $ is errr rt TEeTT TT Te $19.08 me-00 
5.50 
Costs Finish—Dressed meee... ER Yi 
Bédbetter “OC” BELO, Bee, GID ise ksccecesesswn 21.00 18.60 
COO re LO ee ee $45.00 $36.00 
- ean eee) tk ee 52.00 46.00 Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and —— 
=. Tere eee Cr Tee 53.00 ae No.1 _ Sel. Pook 1 Sel 
Pies ih ithe aia ack: pas Ribs ea Hew ora 54.00 45.25 com. com. com 
Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 1%, 1% & 2x 4 to 8”........- 58.75 ** 6x 6....$24.00 $27.00 18x18.. $28.0 00 710 00 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills, 112, 14%. & 9x10 to. 12”......... 59.75 oe 10x10. ecg 25.00 23.00 20x20. See = = rip 
A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, X14... o Kees eee an 
developed this practical method for figuring Casing and Base 16x16.... 26.00 29.00 24x24.... 34.00 37.0) 
——e — = actual ngs and_ thorol 4, €6.& 8” Badetter.. . 2. ccs ecescs 60.50 we Common Timbers, 12x12 
vee it out before it was ally printed in boo fF kre serra ree torr 66.00 seee 34 to 40. -$27. 00 $30. 00 72 to 80.85 .$53. 8.00 $56 Oo 
Fencing and Boards 9.00 
L b + - ng. iil 53 t060.. 38:00 42:00 92 to100. 75.00 7S 
umpbermen s eee sau aa $24.25 $14.50 $12.75 | 62 to 70.. 45.00 48.00 
Se re 26.25 17.00 13.50 Railroad Material 
ot ie Hf " EOUOOS Gok, Lah. 28.00 18.00 13.50 * ian 
ulliading Imator © eer etacrsiee ior 28.00 19.00 13.50 | Gx8 tes, rough.. $18.00 7x9 ties, rough... $23. 
we” cwtheese ee ee ee 29.50 20.00 14.25 x es, roug: 
The basic principle of t Kk oS 
For tenn Be yp A et puilding ore / ae Dimension—S&E ee ee 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- No. 1 No. Boards, $1S, or Shiplap 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 14416’ 10,18&20’ 14416’ 10,18420° No. 1 N 2 No.1 No.? 
Soe an te chan ane ker $20.00 $22.00 2x 4” $18.00 — $19.00 om com. com 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 18.25 19.25 2x 6” 16.00 18.50 ix : & 3. si6, 90 $13.0 00 1% &1% es 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 19.25 21.00 2x 8” 18.50 19.00 oS ee 1.00 x4..... 16.00 13.0° 
p Bg tag eg pre lhgy By BR —o <n 19.00 23.00 2x10” 18.00 19.00 ix 3 on iene if'eo i190 1% &1% = 13.1 
thar otal eof he. comets ouldog aa be 22.0 21.50 2x12” 21.00 23.25 | 1x8 & 1015.50 1250 | x6..;.- 16.60 155 
cost ‘per square in its component meabers, aataren* gr sce mad pets & 3.$18:00 $15.00 waphely 10 17-50, 145 
tions” in price of lumber ber" thousand fea Ht also Or vesereeseeeeenens $25.25 $17.00 sae apie 17.00 14.00  ‘x12.... 18.00 15.0 
sabia 5 rid 10” 2LIIIIIITITEEIND 2875 19!50 “1400 | RED CEDAR— 
Rss tu ond Seal indexed, Lath Common Boards and Shiplap ; 
size 8% x 8s inches, 148 pages, No. 1 No. ph. ere $12.50 $ 9.50 1x10..... $14.00 $11.0) 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. a er nena $4.00 $250 | 1x6...... 13.00 10.00 1xl12..... 14.50 11.00 
Molding Na 14.00 11.00 
a. . bad s 
can rman 1 and smaller............. ....27 percent off Flume Stock 
pavicat s ge ens 1g” ‘ana * and larger..... és kia's si eae'e ..21 percent off No.1 Sel. No.1 = 
31 So. Dearborn St. ILL. com. com. com. 
. ¢ ~~ * No sales reported; price brought forward. $a si5.3 $18.00 $23.00 1x10..... $20.00 $25. 00 
** None sold. SBR is 3's 19.00 24.00 1x12..... 20.00 25.00 
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CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 1.—The following are 
the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for 
eypress on March 1: 


4/4 5/4€6/ 4 8/4 
Rep CYPRESS— 
1 Aa ee 112 117 122 
UNO siete vee Leen 94 104 107 
MGR 040s dee mwnees 3 73 75 
No. 1 com. ran. wdths. 46 49 51 
No. 2 com. ran. wdths. 35 37 39 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
DA 8. es.cidcnedse - 108 115 120 
BNE i0s cmc deanees 82 87 92 
MOOG. (i wie ekeamn goa 54 72 72 
No. 1 com. ran. wdths. 42 5 48 
No. 2 com. ran. wdths. 33 35 38 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 49 





CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


The following are the comparative building per- 
mit totals for the month of February, 1920 and 
1921; 





Feb., 1920 Feb., 1921 
Permit for storem....... 120 116 
Office buildings ......... 7 8 
HORIGGME o5 svc o se aneee 144 183 
Halls and churches...... 5 é 
Miscellaneous ...... SVCe be ecewews 
TOR 6c cs Midd wines 276 311 
PERI ac gsruen tecktne eee é 13 tt 
WME «6s ted eevee Semcar 26 
Pronemge,. F806 ck ccccces 8 
t 


10,608 
$15,366,000 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 2.—The northern pine market 
has shown no reportable change during the last 
week. Demand remains slow, but prices are 
firm according to readjusted levels. No attempt 
is being made to force trade in this territory, 
first because such attempts undoubtedly would 
be useless, and second because the stock situa- 
tion is such that a great deal more of business 

suld not be accommodated. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 28.—New lists issued 
this week show cuts in prices on common boards 
by Minnesota manufacturers, to meet the 
recent reductions on Idahe pine on the same 
items. <All below No. 1 common boards is 
inarked down $5 a thousand. Lath also are re- 
duced $1. Trade is still quiet, tho it has shown 

ne improvement since the first of the year. 
Building prospects are improving somewhat and 
the re is good reason to expect a revival in re- 
tail (rade within the next few weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 2.—Northern pine prices 
show considerable unsettlement and have lately 
been reduced. The intermediate and higher 
grades, which were marked down from $5 to $10, 
are now somewhat firmer again, as a fair amount 
of ordering was done at the reduced quotations. 
Crating prices are down $8 per 1,000 feet, and 
trade in this sort of stock is much less than 
usual at this season. More business is expected 
to develop shortly, since some consuming plants 
are running more actively. 


North ‘Tonawanda, N. Y., March 1.—Crating 
stock is in better demand, industrial operations 
have started, and mills are operating more reg- 
ularly on stock for cutting up purposes. As yet 
building has not shown any active disposition 
to take stock but dealers are looking for an im- 
provement in this respect within a few weeks. 
Inquiries continue active but not productive of 
many orders. Prices hold firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


, Boston, Mass., March 2.—Demand continues 
dull, as the building strike continues. Dimen- 
Sion continues to be quoted $50 base; 9-inch, 
Sd1.; 10-inch, $52; 12-inch, $54. While random 
continues dull it is a little firmer. Prices are: 

x 3 to 2x 7, $36 to $38; 2 x 8, $40 to $42; 2x 10, 
‘45 to $47; 2 x 12, $46 to $48. In boards business 
remains decidedly dull. They are a little lower 
in price: Random covering boards, 5 inches and 
up, $89 to $40; matched, clipped, $45 to $48. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 28.—Work is being 
cleaned up in the northern Minnesota camps 
after @n open winter which has made poor haul- 
ing for some localities. Business is still slow. 
Retailers report some improvement in demand 
for posts, but it has not been reflected very 
much in wholesale orders yet. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 2.--There have been no im- 
portant developments in the hardwood market 
recently; it remains very quiet and featureless. 
Industrial consumers are still inactive, and re- 
tail lumber dealers buy only hand to mouth. 
Prices show no important change, but dstribu- 
ters are of the opinion that there will be a swift 
stiffening in values as soon as the buying im- 
proves, on account of the much smaller stocks 
now carried at the mills and of the nonproduc- 
tion. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 28.—Little change is 
shown in the market situation. Prices are not 
changing materially and there is very little de- 
mand for northern hardwoods. Dealers are not 
disposed to trim prices in order to create a 
market until there is some prospect of success, 
at least. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 1.—The hardwood 
market here still is existing largely on hope, 
with now and then a crumb in the way of a 
small order. It really would appear, however, 
that the outlook is improving somewhat. The 
inquiry still is plentiful, but a good deal of it 
has been around the circuit several times this 
season. Some of the new inquiry, however, has 
the appearance of genuineness, even tho it is 
indicated that prices will have to be down to 
bedrock. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 1.—Box manufacturers 
here are doing little business and the furniture 
factories say the same condition exists with 
them. Consequently they are not buying any 
lumber. There is some buying, however, but it 
comes from yards. A slight increase in buying 
is reported coming from outside buyers. Still 
others, however, are holding off. Most of the 
sales are of oak and gum. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 28.—‘‘Continued quiet’”’ 
is the general report altho individual accounts 
vary to some extent. A good many inquiries, 
it seems, are afloat. Consuming industries ap- 
parently are keeping close touch with the mar- 
ket while still restricting purchases closely to 
immediate needs. Prices remain as they were— 
rather weak with a considerable spread as to 
some items. 


Alexandria, La., March 1.—There is a much 
firmer tone in the hardwood market. Export 
buyers are inquiring and placing a number of 
orders, even if for small quantities. Small buy- 
ers, such as manufacturers of interior trim, are 
making some purchases but not enough to offset 
lack of buying by large consumers. Persimmon 
seems to be in good demand; hickory and com- 
mon grades of oak are improving. Prices remain 
at recently established levels. Rate disadvan- 
tages prevent moving lumber, especially lower 
grades, to far northern and eastern points. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 28.—The last week the 
hardwood market here assumed a much stronger 
tone, because of an increased demand as well 
as a larger number of inquiries. Dealers here 
say that.if only a normal amount of the work 
being figured on goes thru to completion, the 
volume of residential construction will be 
greater than for some years. During the week 
several industries dealing in wood products have 
announced that orders have been received that 
will warrant the plants redpening at maximum 
capacity during the next thirty days. 





Boston, Mass., March 2.—Hardwood business 
seems to be unevenly distributed. Demand for 
use in houses is no better, with the present 
strike continuing and with other consumers, 
orders are not at all large. Export trade shows 
no spark of life: Piano and musical instrument 
makers seem well stocked, and the chairmakers 
and motor truck and body makers are not buy- 
ing. What improvement there is is noted chiefly 
among the furniture people, and their orders 
are not big. Prices current are: Oak, FAS, 
inch, quartered wRite, $160 to $175; plain white 
oak, $115 to $130; white ash, $120 to $135; bass- 
wood, $120 to $130; beech, $95 to $110; red birch, 
$150 to $160; birch, sap, $125 to $135; maple, 
$110 to $120; poplar, $130 to $135. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 28.—The number of hard- 
wood men who report an increase in orders is 
larger than it was, and the commitments entered 
into are usually of greater moment than they 
were. The requirements of users show an un- 
mistakable expansion, which has so far not 
brought on any appreciable marking up of quo- 
tations. The mills are still curtailing production. 
The foreign buyers are still holding back. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 2.—Hardwood yards re- 
port a little increased movement of lumber as 
compared with a few weeks ago, but sales are 





Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


HIPMENT BY CAR OR i 
| CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 


Sales Representatives: 








C. LITCHFIELD.........-- .52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
deo: e FAIRCHILD..........+-++-++- Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO..... ...Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 








rA BIG HIT— 


That’s what dealers make with home 
buiiders when they sell our 


N.C. Pine ™ oS 
Long and Yellow Pine *evshss4 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy,Inc. ¢ 
Times Dispatch Building, RICHMOND, VA. Ww 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. &. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers 


N.C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville RB. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Eden- 
ton Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— 
Eden . C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 
140,000 per day. 4 
General Offi EDENTON, N.C. 


Pave the Way for 
Business_ 


by getting better ac- 
quainted with the 
farmers in your com: 
‘a munity. Nothing will 
| help you more than to have a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


in your yard. With it you can grind oats, 
rye, corn, buckwheat, etc., for farmers. While 
you are grinding encourage future building 
and repair work. - Let us tell you how other 
dealers use this mill with good profit. 














Send for catalog today. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy.Pa. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 erie 

of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it wiil 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


ded Pacitic GRAND PRIZE 


; 
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© ALASKA-YUKON PAC 


FIC_EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (ro Oto ore oer is 





apeere” 
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_ Dealers who know say the standard of 
dependability maintained in our flooring 
never fails to satisfy the most exacting cus- 


Buy Safely Under 


Our Price Guarantee 


Dealers who have been withholding their orders for flooring so as to 
see which way the market is going can now buy with absolute protection 
against price decline up to April 1, for we’re guaranteeing our present 
prices to that date on all orders for 





HOLT QUALITY and SERVICE 


A Standard for 70 Years 


tomers. 
customers will want for their new homes. 
Let us demonstrate the dependability of 


It’s the kind of flooring your 








Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed With Flooring. 
Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks 








Holt Hardwcod Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. ‘Try Us. 


OQCONTO 


WISCONSIN 








will enable you to increase 
your profits because it is a 
quickmover. What’smore, 
“Longlife” flooring makes 
every customer a booster 
for hardwood flooring. 












Order a car today. 





Partial view of the home of “‘Longlife’’ Oak Flooring. 


American ‘fo: Company, 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 











not active. Industrial business is increasing very 
slowly, plants as a rule not taking any stock 
for an extended period ahead. Many furniture 
factories are doing scarcely anything, and the 
building outlook is still uncertain. Prices are 
depressed and plenty of most kinds of hardwoods 
is to be found. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 1.—A better tone has 
developed in the hardwood trade, which is noted 
both in the city and rural sections. Inquiries 
from retailers as well as manufacturing con- 
cerns aré more numerous and quite a few small 
orders have been booked. Box factories are 
buying low grade oak, poplar and chestnut as 
well as basswood. Furniture and piano fac- 
tories are in the market for a limited stock, and 
vehicle,and.implements concerns are making in- 
quiries. Retail stocks are still low and yards 
will have to buy if they are to take care of the 
spring business. Retail stocks are rather 
broken. Prices are fairly strong at previous 
levels, altho some extremely low prices are still 


reported. In fact, there is a considerable spread 
to the market. Prices of stocks at the Ohio 
River are: 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
FAS Common Common Common 
Quartered .... $170 $100 $65 Pa 
PIMIN .c5.05c00. 120 60 45 $30 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 1.—Business has not 
picked up to the extent expected and the trade 
is somewhat discouraged with the immediate 
outlook. There is a fair amount of business 
moving but it is for small lots. Most of the 
buying is by retail yards. The signing of the 
Winslow bill by the President may result in 
some railroad business coming forward, which 
the trade will welcome. Manufacturing con- 
sumers are doing very little in the market. 
There has been a general recession of prices 
thruout the entire list. Traders hope that the 
advent of the new national administration will 
have a helpful influence on business. 


Savannah, Ga., March 1.—There is practically 
nothing doing in the hardwood market. <A few 
sales of lower grade8S are reported. There has 
been no sales of the top grades. Prices are un- 


certain. The market is in bad shape. 
HEMLOCK 
Chicago, March 2.—The hemlock market in 


this territory is very quiet, and most of the 
large producers are making no efforts to sell 
here, but are working the more fertile markets 
in the East, in Pennsylvania and western New 
York. Hemlock prices have worked down to: 
approximately a level with Douglas fir, but are 
considerably above southern pine, which fact 
at this time is a bar against sales here. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 2.—Only a small busi- 
ness is being done in hemlock and a large part 
of the movement is for immediate use in. carry- 
ing on repair jobs, as the amount of new house 
building is not up to the average. Dealers feel 
that improvement is coming some time within 
the next few weeks, but the cost of labor and 
some materials aside from lumber needs to be 
readjusted somewhat. 


Boston, Mass., March 2.—The lack of building 
here and the low price of roofers continue to 
conspire to keep the hemlock market here very 
dull. There is no particular firmness to the 
market, tho it is not really weak, and prices 
seem no firmer and are no higher certainly than 
two weeks ago. The eastern clipped hemlock 
boards are offered at $38 to $40, 10, 12, 14, 16 
feet, and the random are selling at as little as 
$36 and even $35. There is very little demand 
for either hemlock boards or mill timber here 
at the present time. Nor does there seem to 
be any particular inquiry. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 1.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is dull. Quotations are only nominal, a 
buyer with a real order being in position to get 
about what he wants at the price he is willing 


to pay. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, March 2.—No change in the Douglas 
fir market in this territory is reportable. There 
is no activity, the southern pine mills having it 
“pretty much their own way” on account of the 
considerably lower prices which they are in 
position to make. The only hope for Douglas 
fir, until freight rates have been readjusted, is 
a large increase in demand which will create 
room for it on this market. 





Seattle, Wash., Feb. 26.—Fir mills continue to 
produce less than 50 per cent of normal, on 
account of demoralized market conditions. The 
outlook is somewhat more hopeful, thru signs 
of increased building operations and a steady 
toning up of trade in other commodities. Freight 
rate reductions help somewhat, but are not 
wholly satisfactory. There are a few sales, on 
the basis of dimension along a range of from 
$2 to $8 off list. 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 26.—Business in fir con- 
tinues light altho some improvement has been 
noted. Increased activity was noted in demand 
from the Orient. Mills are resuming operations 
because, while prices are unsatisfactory, stocks 
are badly broken and if any large volume of 
business should suddenly materialize it would be 
difficult to fill orders with the mills idle. The 
supply of spruce uppers is very light because 
few mills are now cutting. The red cedar shingle 
market shows no change in tone but most of the 
mills in the Columbia River district are now 
operating again. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 1.—Demand for fir 
in the Southwest is very small, tho some orders 
are being taken from yards West and North. 
Because of the slack demand, prices still are 
low. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 2.—The fir market shows 
little activity and prices are weak. Mills attempt 
to get more money for their lumber, but supply 
is so large as compared with the small demand 
that it is next to impossible to do so. Weakness 
is also shown by Washington spruce. That a 
good deal of lumber is in second hands is gen- 
erally admitted. An instance is reported where 
a mill made a quotation of $64 and the same 
stock was bought of a broker at $55. 





Boston, Mass., March 2.—Demand is dull and 
there is no noticeable improvement in inquiry. 
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While all dealers are watching for developments 
in the way of price reductions on carrying fir 
here by water via New York by shipping boards 
and other ships, no improvement in business 
seems to have resulted as yet by any such 
means of transportation. Fir flooring is just 
as dull here as yellow pine flooring. Prices here 
are: flooring, vertical grain, 1 x 4, No. 1, $74 to 
$75.25, No. 2, $71.25 to $72.25; partition, No. 2 
cl. % x 3%, $47.25 to $48. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 2.—The western pine market 
still_is quiet and featureless in this territory, 
chiefly on account of the absence of the sash 
and door interests from the market. Prices are 
not very stable and reduction can be secured 
on same items. 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 26.—A material improve- 
ment in demand for western pine was noted 
during the last week and manufacturers are 
beginning to see resumption of business. Most 
mills are still idle, awaiting greater market 
activity. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 2.—Clear California 
sugar pine is scarce and prices holding up well. 
Stocks are comparatively small all around. It is 
possible to get prices on a good deal of stock, 
but to get the orders filled would be a different 
matter, owing to the shortage. Most mills have 
only a small fraction of their usual supplies. 
Idaho pine prices have lately been reduced about 
$5 at the mills, thus stimulating some trade. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 1.—Demand for 
western pines here still is largely confined to 
uppers, with manufacturers probably the largest 
purchasers. Retailers show very little interest 
in the market, both from lack of demand and 
because of disadvantageous freight rates. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Feb. 26.—The redwood market 
is looking up a little in California. With spring 
close at hand, yards are now buying in small 
quantities to fill out their assortments. A fair 
building demand is expected this spring, espe- 
cially in the South. There are many winter 
visitors and the population is increasing, cre- 
ating imperative need for more houses. Redwood 
mills are not trying to curtail production, but 
wet weather has prevented obtaining enough 
logs to make a normal cut. Eastern orders 
are increasing and some good inquiries are 
coming in. Redwood shingles are rather inactive 
but stocks are not heavy. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 1.—Expected im- 
provement in demand for redwood has not yet 
greatly increased the volume of business here. 
The chief demand at present is for siding or 
mixed cars. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., March 2.—Roofers’ business 
continues to improve but not as rapidly as it 
would were the present building strike settled. 
Prices are no lower but are a little firmer, the 
6-inch selling from $30 to $31.50. Unsettled con- 
ditions continue to prevail. There is little de- 
mand for rough edge and it is selling, 4/4 under 
12 inches, at $58 and even less. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 28.—Some North Caro- 
lina pine men report an increase in the number 
of inquiries, with the orders also more numerous. 
In the last week business in can shooks have 
been done, a division of the trade in which pro- 
nounced quiet had prevailed. The outlook for 
building has improved. The receipts, however, 
continue to be quite large and prices have shown 
no stiffening tendency as yet. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 2.—Prices in North 
Carolina pine are nominally about the same as 
for several weeks, with 6-inch roofers quoted at 
$29. The market is not gathering much strength 
and quotations are occasionally being made at 
concessions in order to move stock quickly. De- 
mand is a little better, but is not brisk. Re- 
tailers buy stock as they need it and looking for 
low-priced offers, which they have no trouble in 
getting at this time. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


¥ Chicago, March 2.—‘he southern pine trade 
in this territory is fairly active, due not so much 
to any larger gross buying of lumber as to the 
inability of Douglas fir to compete. Southern 
pine undersells the latter wood considerably, 
and this steers what little business there is 








———| Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


possesses an individuality that never fails to impress itself on a cus- 
tomer and you can depend on him coming back when he needs more 
—that’s what counts in the building up of a permanent business. 


























A trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills 


Our virgin timber and modern milling in- 
sure you unexcelled service on every order. 


TELECODE USED . 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 














N. C. Pine 


manufactured from this virgin 
growth timber will build up your 
business and prestige just as it has 
maintained CAMP’S reputation for 
high quality lumber. Try it next time. 























Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
MILLS :—Arringdale, Va. Franklin, Va. Wallace, N.C. 


DAILY CAPACITY: 
Saw Mills 600,000' Planing Mills 400,000! 


Eastern Sales Offices: 

NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Buildin 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bidg.. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 


“There’s None Better Than Camp’s” 
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P. & H. Monorail System Used at Plant of Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co., Graysonia, Ark. 


Quick, Systematic Handling of 
Lumber at Low Cost 


Today when profit mar- 
gins are narrowing the cost 
of manufacturing lumber 
must be “cut to the bone,” 
if your operations are to 
pay. Waste methods of 
handling lumber must give 
way to quick, economical, 
labor-saving equipment, 
such as the P. & H. Mono- 
rail System. 


This system has repeat- 
edly demonstrated its value 
asacost reducer. It enables 
users to handle large quan- 
tities of lumber efficiently 
and economically. Before 
installation competent en- 
gineers study your specific 
handling problem and ‘de- 
sign a system that will re- 


s 






duce to a minimum the num- 
ber of operations required to 
handle your output. 


Only one man is required 
to operate a P. & H. system. 
From his position in the cab 


he can take hold of, raise, - 


turn, convey, lower and re- 
lease a unit of 1500 feet of 
lumber without help of any 
kind. It will pay you to in- 
stall one in your plant. 


Write us for further in- 
formation. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 
EST. 1884 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
50 Church St., New York Portland, Ore., Yeon 


Stephen Gerard Bldg., Idg. 
Costent Building, Los 
e 


Philadelphia 
Whitney Central Bldg., geles 
Monadnock Bldg., San 
Francisco 


New Orleans, 
Smith Building, 


Fidelity Building, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. i. 

Monadnock Block, Chi- Seattle, Wash. 
cago, 





cranes -hoists- 


/ jy monorail systems 
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from the west Coast to the southern product. 
There have been no recent changes in prices, 
however, and the situation remains much as it 
was. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 1.—Demand for 
southern pine still leaves much to be desired. 
Prices generally are not strong, and apparently 
it would make little difference in the volume of 
business if they were lower. There seems to 
be just so much lumber wanted and bought, and 
that appears to end it. Despite all the indica- 
tions of a considerable building program, the 
yards are not stocking up, and from all that can 
be learned it would appear that retailers are 
doubtful because of the high cost of labor and 
other materials whether the building program 
will be continuous. Few transit cars are being 
offered here and wholesalers are not very ac- 
tive. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 1.—There is very little 
change in the southern pine situation, but if any- 
thing it is a little better than last week, there 
being a slight improvement in prices. This is 
noticeable among wholesalers offering cars of 
No. 2 common and better. Wholesalers are ad- 
vising caution in consignments. Shipments are 
coming thru in fast time and quick sales must 
be made to save demurrage and storage charges. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 28.—Reports indicate 
very little change in the market. Bookings and 
shipments were practically equal and both 
slightly exceeded production. The business as 
measured by these three factors now ranges 
around 60 to 70 percent of normal—by no means 
a satisfactory showing at a season when spring 
building activities should be refieeted, but a 
decided improvement over six weeks ago. In- 
quiry is rated brisk, but it would appear that a 
good deal of ‘‘shopping round” is being indulged 
in. No change in quotations is noted, but there 
are intimations that the list is not always the 
selling price and that the latter fluctuates con- 
siderably on some of the weaker items. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 28.—Inquiries for long- 
leaf are being made in larger number and there 
seems to be more of a disposition to increase 
holdings. The holdings of longleaf pine here are 
small, and very little would be required to give 
a decided boost to the business. 


Boston, Mass., March 2.—There is an improve- 
ment in both demand and inquiry. The retailers 
seem disposed to add to their stocks to some 
extent. There is some business in both flooring 
and partition. The building strike continues and 
another detractor from trade is the wide range 
in quotation: 1 x 4, flooring; A rift, $76 to $82; 
B rift, $67.50 to $71.50; C rift, $53 to $66; No. 2 
common rift, $37 to $42; B&better flat, $46 to 
$50; partition B&better, 11/16, $45 to $50. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 2.—Demand for southern 
pine is on a somewhat increased scale and more 
inquiries are being received. The schedule of 
prices is much disarranged and mills are not in- 
clined to turn down an order even tho the price 
may not be exactly what they want. Not all the 
sacrifices are being made by mills, however, for 
wholesalers are also quite anxious for business 
and some have an oversupply of stock on hand. 





Columbus, Ohio, March 1.—A slightly better 
tone has developed in the southern pine trade. 
This is due largely to a number of inquiries from 
retailers, who are casting about to see what 
stocks are obtainable and the prices asked; but 
they are inclined to buy in small quantities only 
as yet. Dealers’ stocks are fairly good as most 
of the yardmen have been buying an occasional 
car from time to time until their stocks are 
sufficient for the present. With the opening of 
the spring building season, they will undoubtedly 
be in the market with larger orders. Prices are 
steadier than formerly, altho some extremely 
low figures are still reported. Mill owners, while 
asking higher prices, will listen to offers of 
lower quotations and some stocks are moving 
on that basis. The strongest feature is long- 
leaf timbers. No. 2 boards, rough finish and 
flooring are also slightly stronger. Many of the 
dealers are still playing a waiting game, altho 
the feeling is spreading that the bottom has 
been reached. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 1.—The southern pine 
market is dull, with little immediate prospects 
of improvement.: The expected building demand 
has not developed and the trade is much dis- 
appointed. Prices are weak and the buyer domi- 
nates the situation. Inquiries from the building 
trade are few and far between, the evidence 
being that builders have not yet taken up the 
year’s program in earnest. 
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CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 28.—Downward revi- 
sion of quotations on cypress uppers some weeks 
ago has so far improved demand for those 
grades, it is said, that some of the mills are 
showing reluctance to book orders for straight 
ears of these items. Partly with the idea of 
preserving the balance of mill assortments, some 
manufacturers, according to report, have re- 
duced quotations on Nos. 1 and 2 common $5 
and $3 respectively. In one instance reported 
today a manufacturer notched up his quotations 
on finish to check what he considered an over- 
active or lop-sided demand following the earlier 
revision which averaged about $10 on finish. In 
net, the volume of business booked has regis- 
tered some increase. 

Chicago, March 2.—No new feature is reported 
in the cypress market. There is a fairly brisk 
inquiry, which shows that consumers are more 
interested in the market since the recent read- 
justment in prices, but so far as this territory 
is concerned, there has been little broadening in 
actual demand as yet. However, distributers 
are optimistic and look forward to a good trade 
this spring. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 1.—Business has 
shown a little improvement in the last ten days, 
over what it was earlier in the month, tho it 
still is almost Wholly a mixed car business. 
Some buyers have been looking around for soft 
spots in the market, but none seems to have de- 
veloped here. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 1.—These changes are 
reported in the market for Gulf coast cypress: 
C items, $5 increase; B items, $2 increase; D 
items, $10 decline; No. 1 common, $5 decline. 


Alexandria, La., March 1.—A slight increase is 
noted in the demand for cypress. Increases in 
inquiries from the retail trade indicate a disposi- 
tion on the part of buyers to stock up. Prices 
are firm, and with the low stocks at the mills 
manufacturers are considering increasing pro- 
duction. 





Savannah, Ga., March 1.—There has been an 
increase in the demand for cypress during the 
last week, dealers report. Price is unchanged. 
This market is in better condition than any other 
local lumber market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 2.—The cypress market 
shows little’ activity and prices are none too 
strong, owing to the fact that some of the 
smaller milis have more lumber on hand than 
they want to carry. The larger mills, however, 
hold prices firm. Few buyers carry any large 
stocks at present. 


Boston, Mass., March 2.—Business is still 
rather dull in cypress but there is some improve- 
ment noted in retail demand. Some of the manu- 
facturing consumers report a_ better trade. 
The tone is fairly firm, tho some of the large 
mills have reduced prices somewhat. Prices 
eurrent range about 4/4, $115 to $130; 8/4, $129 
to $142.50; selects, 4/4, $85 to $108; 8/4, $108.50 
to $123; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $68 to $74; 5/4, 6/4, 
$78 to $84. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 28.—The feeling in the 
cypress market shows some change for the 
better. Interest in the available stocks is being 
manifested by the dealers. The holdings here 
are very small. 





Columbus, Ohio, March 1.—A fair demand for 
cypress stocks is reported. There is an appre- 
ciable increase in the volume, altho dealers are 
still buying rather sparsely. Retail stocks are 
low in most localities. Prices show more steadi- 
ness all along the line. Reduced production has 
a tendency to strengthen quotations, as supplies 
are rather limited. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 1.—The cypress mar- 
ket is dull with prices somewhat easier. Export 
business is very quiet and demand from con- 
struction sources is not up to expectations. The 
outlook is not as promising as it was some 
weeks ago. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 26.—There is practically 
no change in the production of red cedar 
shingles, the same number of mills being in 
operation as previously reported. Logs con- 
tinue on the $16 base. Orders apparently are a 
little more plentiful, and are tending slightly 
toward the new pack. The old pack is being 
Well cleaned up, and correspondingly hard to 
obtain. In some instances buyers are paying a 


small premium for the thinner shingle. 
pack Rite-Grades are no longer quoted. 


Old 


Chicago, March 2.—The local shingle market 
shows little activity, but is a little firmer, 
doubtless due to the lessening in the supply and 
the low production, west Coast mills being re- 
ported to be cutting only 40 percent of normal, 
making impossible any large accumulation to 
glut the market. Red cedar shingles sell at 
about $2.65 for clears and $2.35 for stars, Coast 
base. White cedars do not find an active market 
here either, and are quoted at $4.40 for extras; 
$3.40 for standards and $2.40 for sound butts, 
mill basis. The lath situation is unchanged. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 28.—Wholesalers re- 
port a noticeable gain in the volume of orders, 
tho it is still nothing to cause remark in an 
ordinary season. Supplies are increasing some- 
what but not in a way to glut the market. 
Quotations now are holding at the rate of $2.75 
for clears and 2.35 for stars on the thousand 
basis, but most dealers say that as soon as 
they clean up old stock all quotations will be 
on the square pack basis. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 1.—Good shingling 
weather has kept up the demand for shingles 
here and the market continues steady at about 
the same level of prices that has prevailed for 
a month. Because of the limited output there 
is seldom a surplus on the market, so it has 
been easy enough to keep prices about steady. 
Demand for siding is said to be slightly better, 
and mixed cars move freely enough. There is 
also a slight improvement shown in the demand 
for lath. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 1.—A slightly better de- 
mand for shingles is reported. The market (Pa- 
cific coast base) is $2.60 for clears and $2.30 for 
stars. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 28.—While cypress 
shingles and lath are moving in iimited volume, 
the market admittedly lacks snap and strength. 
Prices are by report unchanged. The same thing 
is said of pine lath. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 28.—The shingle market 
is dull, but quotations are firm. Lath are also 
fairly steady at the price levels set of late. 
Stocks here are light, with some signs of a re- 
vival in the demand. 


Boston, Mass., March 2.—Shingle demand here 
is rather dull. The best British Columbias sell 
here for $5.55 and the white cedars at: Extras, 
$6.50 to $7.50; clears, $6 to $7. In clapboards 
there is simply no business. Furring is dull 
and sells as before, 2-inch, $42. Lath are hav- 
ing a better demand slightly from outside con- 
sumers. Locally demand is no better. This and 
the fact that offerings are pretty light has 
caused prices to rise slightly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 2.—The shingle market 
is a trifle stronger with extra clears selling at 
$4.76, which is an advance of 5 cents, and stars 
at $4.13. There is not much business, but some 
retailers have begun to take in a few shingles 
in expectation of better business within a few 
weeks. Demand at the Coast is said to be a little 
stronger, and higher prices are looked for. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 1.—Dealers 
speak encouragingly of the prevailing market 
conditions. More sales are being made and 
prices hold strong with an upward tendency. 
Buying for spring deliveries is of stock in transit 
or to be shipped from the mills. Better trans- 
portation conditions have tended to create orders 
for Coast shipments, the impression prevailing 
that supplies will arrive in plenty of time for 
early spring building. 





Columbus, Ohio, March 1.—While the volume 
of business in shingles is still small there is a 
better tone to the trade. Prices are generally 
well maintained and extreme low quotations are 
not heard as frequently as formerly. Retailers 
have short stocks and it is believed they will 
soon come into the market. Shipments are 
small. Red cedar shingles are the best feature, 
with prices at Columbus varying from $4.85 for 
clears to $4.40 for stars. The lath trade is show- 
ing some improvement, as dealers are now in- 
clined to buy. Prices are slightly stronger. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 1.—Demand for shin- 
gles and lath is disappointing and business is 
quite dull. Prospects for an immediate improve- 
ment are not as bright as they were. 





OBITUARY 


DR. SAMUEL P. SCHWING, president of the 
Schwing Lumber & Shingle Co. at Plaquemine, 
La., and a prominent Louisiana lumberman, died 
on Saturday, Feb. 26 at the residence of his 
daughter, Mrs. Jacob Martenstein, in Plaque- 
mine. Surviving Dr. Schwing are his widow, a 
daughter, a son, S. R. Schwing, his mother, four 
brothers and two sisters. a 


J. S. EMERSON, one of the best known lum- 
bermen and financiers of British Columbia, died 
Jan. 9 in Vancouver, B. C. He was 63 years old 
and had been in poor health for about a year. 
He was a native of Ireland and before — to 
British Columbia about twenty years ago, lived 
in the United States. For years, he was the 
biggest figure in the logging industry of the 
province, and he built the Thurston-Flavelle 
mill at Port Moody, as well as a big plant at 
Price Rupert. He is survived by a widow, a son 
and daughter. 

















L. A. KELSEY, president of the Hardwood 
Lumber Co. of North Tonawanda, N. Y., died 
Feb. 23, aged 71. Mr. Kelsey was also exten- 
sively interested in the production of oil in Okla- 
homa. His death followed a paralytic stroke, 
sustained on the night preceding his démise. A 
widow, three sons and one daughter survive. 


WILLIAM T. HUBBARD, president of the 
W. T. Hubbard Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, died 
at Toledo Hospital, Wednesday, Feb. 23, at the 
age of 60. Mr. Hubbard was one of Toledo’s 
best known business men and lived there prac- 
tically all of his life. He entered upon his busi- 
ness career at the age of 20, going into the 
lumber business established by his father, 
George Hubbard, who established it about fifty 
years ago. The company was incorporated under 
the name of W. T. Hubbard Lumber Co. about 
four months ago. A widow, one son, Hugh W. 
Hubbard, and a sister survive. 

CALVIN C. HAYES, a partner for several 
years in the lumber firm of Hayes & Mansfield, 
died Feb. 23 at his home in Macon, Ga. He was 
a prominent contractor and builder, and was 
connected for the last thirty-five years with the 
late W. C. Mansfield in the lumber business. He 
had been ill for several months. 


M. M. INGEBRITZEN, pioneer shingle manu- 
facturer of Aberdeen, Wash., died at his resi- 
dence there last week after a long illness. At 
the time of his death he was associated with 
his two sons in the Wishkah Shingle Co., of 
Aberdeen. 








DUNHAM 8B. GRIFFIN, well-known south 
Mississippi lumberman who retired several years 
ago, died at his home in Hattiesburg, Miss., on 
Feb. 22, aged 54. Mr. Griffin was a_ native 
Mississippian, and engaged in the sawmill busi- 
ness early in life. In 1906 he disposed of his 
interests on account of ill health, and spent a 
year in the West. Returning to Hattiesburg, he 
continued his residence there until his death. 
He is survived by a widow, a daughter, a son 
and seven brothers. 


JOSEPH L. MORTON, of the Erie Lumber 
Co., Erie, Pa., died in that city on March 1, after 
a long illness due to poisoning. Mr. Morton had 
been in a serious condition at the St. Vincent’s 
Hospital for about seventeen weeks. He leaves 
a widow, four children, a sister, a brother and 
many friends. 





LYON COBB, assistant to C. A. Barton, vice 
president and general manager of the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho, died in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 25 after an illness of a month. Mr. 
Cobb was the son of Calvin Cobb, first vice 
president of the Associated Press, and publisher 
of the Boise, Idaho, Statesman. Lyon Cobb was 
born in 1880 and was graduated from Harvard 
University. His mother was the daughter of 
John B. Lyon, prominent in board of trade cir- 
cles some years ago in Chicago. The father and 
sister are the only survivors. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 28.—A temporary re- 
straining order has been issued by Judge W. L. 
Davidson in the fifty-eighth district court to pre- 
vent Charles Sigler from selling any of the lumber 
at the Beaumont Shingle & Lumber Co.’s plant; 
from canceling insurance policies on the plan 
and from keeping employees to cut lumber. The 
order was granted at the request of the original 
owners of the plant, and the Sabine Tram & Lum- 
ber Co., which holds a mortgage on the property. 
In the petition Mr. Sigler is charged with violating 
an agreement to deliver 600,000 feet of lumber 
to the Sabine Tram & Lumber Co. in part payment 
for the plant, and to have declared that he did 
not propose to keep the terms of the agreement 
with plaintiffs. A receiver for the company is 
asked for in the petition. According to the peti- 
tion, the sale price of the plant was to be $70,000, 
$20,000 of which was te be D ny for with lumber, 
and the remainder in monthly instalments com- 
mencing May 1, 1921. 
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EXAMINERS REPORT ON RATES 

(Continued from page 79) 
on lumber and articles taking lumber rates from 
certain points in Louisiana to New Orleans for 
export. Mr. Fleming recommends that the com- 
mission find that the rates under attack are not 
unreasonable and that with the exception of the 
rate from Bastrop, which should not be higher 
than the rate from Collinston, the rates are not 
unduly prejudicial. 





A tentative report submitted by Examiner R. T. 
Eddy in Docket No. 11,807—Frank P. Doe Lumber 
Co. vs. Director General as agent Southern Pacific 
Co.—recommends that the commission find that 
rates on lumber from Pine Ridge, Ore., to Bar- 
nard, Calif., are not shown to have been unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly preju- 
dicial, and that the complaint be dismissed. 





OPPOSES ADVANCE IN WOOD FUEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a brief in Investiga- 
tion & Suspension No. 1,251—Fuel Wood, Wood 
Pulp and Wood Bolts between North Pacific Coast 
Points. The carriers sought to increase present 
rates on these commodities. The association states 
that many sawmills, especially those located in 
sparsely populated sections, burn great quantities 
of slab and mill wood which are of no commercial 
value because they can not ship it to points where 
there is a market and recover more than costs. 
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The above illustration shows a car of all heart 
southern pine timbers containing 29,568 feet, 
consisting of 56 pieces of 12x12-44, shipped by 
the Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., to 
the Joyce Lumber Co., Council Bluffs, lowa, 
to be used in building the new shed of the 
latter company 





The mills use all they can, the brief states, which 
is only a small percentage of the material. In- 
creases proposed by the carriers would make it 
necessary to burn even larger quantities. 
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MINIMA AND OTHER RATES ATTACKED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—The Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co. and the Shevlin-Hixon Co. 
have filed with the Interstate Commerce -Commis- 
sion a complaint, seeking an award of $1,237.57 
on account of charges collected in excess of the 
actual weight (or in excess of the full visible mini- 
mum) of certain carloads of lumber shipped from 
Bend, Ore. The complaint alleges that the rules 
for the application of “exceptions to minimum 
weights” are “vague and indefinite and ambiguous, 
unjust and unreasonable” on numerous grounds. 
Such rules, it is pointed out, are not published by 
carriers operating in other and competing terri- 
tory. This is a new attack on the existing carload 
minima weights applied in that section. The com- 
plaint names the Director General as agent and the 
Oregon Trunk Line Railway Co. and connections as 
defendants. 


Weaver Bros. Lumber Co. has filed a complaint 
against the Director General as agent asking 
$565.24 reparation on seven carloads of lumber 
shipped from Preston, La., to Eastland, Tex., con- 
signed to the Gulf Pipe Line Co. A rate of 39 
cents was charged and complainant states a 23%4- 
cent rate should have been applied. 


The Cairo Association of Commerce has filed a 
complaint against the Santa Fe and other lines, 
asking for the establishment of nondiscriminatory 
rates on lumber between points in Missouri and be- 





tween Missouri and Illinois points. The Missouri 
rates are declared to be materially lower than the 
Missouri-Illinois rates, altho transportation condi- 
tions are substantially similar. 


A complaint filed by the Standard Pencil Co. 
asks $516.66 reparation on certain shipments of 
cedar pencil slabs from Cotter, Ark., to St. Louis. 
On Feb. 29, 1920, the rate between these points 
was reduced from 66% cents to 38 cents. The repa- 
ration is asked on shipments moving prior to that 
date. 


nm 


FOREST PURCHASES AUTHORIZED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—The National 
Forest Reservation Commission Feb. 25 approved 
the purchase of 58,853 acres of land in the White 
Mountains, southern Appalachians and Arkansas, 
at an average price of $4.70. Included are 410 
acres in New Hampshire, 969 acres in West Vir- 
ginia, 38,056 acres in Virginia, 8,745 acres in 
Tennessee, 387 acres on the Boone and Mt. Mitchell 
purchase units in North Carolina, 698 acres in 
Georgia, 6,283 acres in Arkansas and 3,305 acres 
in Alabama. 
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REFUND ON LUMBER SHIPMENT 


MERRILL, ‘WIS., Feb. 28.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down a decision in 
favor of Wheeler & Timlin Co., of Wausau, in a 
case against the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 
involving a question of rates on a shipment of 
lumber. Wheeler & Timlin Co. alleged unreason- 
able rates on six cars of lumber moved from Long 
Lake to Dorchester. A rate of 18.5 cents was 
charged as against an average of 12 cents over 
similar hauls elsewhere in the State. The commis- 
sion found the rates unjust and ordered a refund. 





RAILROADS TO REDUCE FIRE HAZARD 


BauTIMorE, Mp., Feb. 28.—Measures to re- 
duce to a minimum the fire hazard to forests 
from the railroads in Maryland were agreed 
upon on Feb. 24 at the first ‘‘fire conference’’ 
ever held between the railroad officials and the 
State forestry board. As a result of this con- 
ference it is believed that the fires caused by 
the railroads, now amounting to about 16 per- 
cent of the total in Maryland, will be reduced 
to practically nothing. The total loss from such 
fires last year was $85,000, perhaps 30,000 acres 
of woodland being burned over. 

It was decided at the conference that the 
railroads should burn and maintain a fire strip 
100 feet wide on the ‘‘ forest side’’ of the rail- 
road wherever there is a fire hazard. The agree- 
ment will be put into definite shape by a special 
committee which worked out the preliminaries 
with the governor and State Forester W. F. Bes- 
ley. 





RUSSIA’S LUMBER OPPORTUNITIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—The Supreme 
Economic Council of Soviet Russia has issued a 
special pamphlet entitled ‘‘Concessions,’’ which 
contains reports upon the resources of Russia 
which foreign capitalists are invited to exploit. 
Among the natural resources offered are ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 acres of forest land 
situated in fourteen districts in North Euro- 
pean Russia. 

These districts include five in the Archangel 
region, aggregating about 18,000,000 acres; 
four in the North Dvina region, of substan- 
tially the same area; two in the Vologda Gov- 
ernment of 5,000,000 acres; one in the Olonetz 
Government of 500,000 acres; one in the Perm 
Government of 2,000,000 acres and one in the 
Viatka Government of 2,700,000 acres. 

These proposed concession districts com- 
prise about 27 percent of the forests along the 
northern ocean. Special forestry projects for 
exploitation vary from 480,000 to 3,530,000 
dessiatines. A dessiatin comprises 2.7 acres. 
The largest of the forests are near the White 
Sea. 

In the eastern part of North Russia the 
forests consist mostly of pine. In the other 
districts they are mostly spruce. A large per- 
centage of the spruce will be found suitable for 
wood pulp production. 

Forest concessionaires will be allowed to ex- 
ploit the mineral resources also, and allowed 
to deepen rivers, construct railroads and other- 
wise improve transportation. 
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WANTED—SAWDUST 
A large user of soft wood saw dust would like to get in 
touch with producers to arrange for a regular supply. 
Address ““R. 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WHEN YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 
Advertise in the wanted employment columns. You can 
key the advertisement. All answers mailed daily. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—A RETAIL MANAGER 
For a lumber yard connected with a wholesale lumber 
company. We have a good proposition for a live, ener- 
getic — between the age of 25 and 35. Address GID- 
EON DERSON LBR. & MERC, COMPANY, Gid- 
eon, 





WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER AND 
Bookkeeper capable of taking complete charge and in- 
stalling up-to-date accounting, mailing and bookkeeping 
system for a jobber and retail yard handling coal, lum- 
ber, millwork and roofing in Central Pennsylvania. Must 
be capable of taking lists off blue prints. e want a 
—- State references and salary expected in first 
etter 

Address “R. 1,"° care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For retail lumber yard carrying approximately $50,000 
stock in Western Pennsylvania. Doing annual business 
of $150,000. To be assistant to present manager, with 
opportunity later to become manager of branch yard. 
Must be ‘“‘live wire’’ and hustler. Young married man 
poe Pl Splendid opportunity. Indicate in first let- 
ter fully your experience and salary wanted. 

ddress “R. 2,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A HIGH -GRADE CREDIT MAN 
To handle the credits of a lineyard concern. He must 
have had experience and proven —. capable of fill- 
ing a position which has a good future with first-class 
concern. In replying please give age, experience in de- 
tail, whether married or not, salary desired and refer- 
ences. 

Address 








“‘R. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 

We want managers, Supt., Yard men, woods men, 
saw filers, Railroad men for Railroad construction; other 
positions for experienced men with investment to join 
with growing large Redwood and Pine operations Cali- 
fornia investment. Absolutely safe. Write NATIONAL 
REDWOOD CO., 810 St. Clair Building, San Francisco, 
California. 


WANTED—A SALARIED AND 
Experienced lumber buyer, one acquainted with the mills 
in Mississippi. 

Address “R. 20,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Competent to handle operations in State of New York. 
Give references and qualifications. Address DOMINO 
LUMBER CO., INC., 1248 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DETROIT RETAIL YARD 
Selling about $200,000 wants competent general manager. 
Complete charge, buying, selling, managing, etc. Per- 
manent position. Small factory in connection. State 
age, experience, and approximate salary expected. Ref- 
erences required. ae strictly confidential. 
Address . 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED_FOREMAN 
For Door or Cabinet Department in Upper Mississipp! 
River Sash & Door factory about April 1st. Must be 
practical and able to handle men to advantage. State 
experience, age and salary expected to start with. 
Address “Pp, 29,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN AND TALLYMAN 
In retail yard northwest side, Chicago. Gixe experi- 
ence and references. 

Address “Pp, 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 























WANTED—SAWYER & MANAGER 
For small portable mill in Wis, Steady job, good wages 
to right man. State oe Must take full charge. 
SILAS QUICK, Piper City, I]. 
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